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THE MESSAGE AND THE FORM. 
PRESIDENT SOUTHWICK’S FIRST LECTURE OF THB YHAB 
TO EMERSON STUDENTS. 


As this is our first chance to reason together—you and I— 
let me say, first, that I believe in your success. I believe in 
it because you are here. Nor do I mean merely that you should 
succeed because of the equipment Emerson College will give 
you, for my belief rests partly-upon the antecedent fact that you 
have chosen what seems to you the path of fulfillment of your 
own nature. The man who would make his life both mean- 
ingful and beautiful must see the thing he should do. Blessed 
is he who has found the trend of his own aptitudes and can 
say, “This thing have I to do.” You are here because you be- 
lieve you have discovered how your life may reach. its. best 
expression and make its largest contribution. And if you 
are right in this you are already well started, not only in the 
art of expression, but in the greatest of all arts—the art of 
living. To know one’s self, and what to do in the environment 
where he is placed, is of all knowledge the most supremely im- 
portant. Relatively little depends upon outward conditions, 
and very much upon inward conditions, and the only inde- 
structible thing is character. 

If we cannot answer the question, “what is life?” we ean 
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give utmost primacy to the study of how to live, which is the 
greatest of all arts. Most people seem never to recognize the 
existence of such an art—like one who pounds promiscuously 
upon a piano as if he knew not that it was designed to make 
music, not noise upon. 

I have spoken of the art of living as the greatest art. What 
is great art? How do we know it when we see it, and by what 
tests do we measure it? There are two tests by which a paint- 
ing, a templé, a poem, a drama, a statue, a great musical crea- 
tion—two tests by which any artist’s work in any realm of art 
is judged and its rank determined. The first of these tests is 
its message. How great, how high, how deep, how wide, how 
long is its appeal? The second tests is its beauty. How 
attractively, harmoniously, exquisitely, is that message ex- 
pressed? By its greatness of message, and by its beauty of 
form, is all art appraised. 

We call Shakespeare the king of all English literature, a 
mountain which none other overlooks. And why? Because 
he surpasses in power of appeal and beauty of expressive form 
all who have labored in his field of art. “Hamlet” has gripped 
the attention of more people of more varying degrees of ma- 
turity and immaturity in more different countries and thru 
a longer period of time than any play ever written; and of 
Shakespeare’s Prince of Denmark, this creature of a poet’s 
brain, more has been written than of any figure of fiction, or 
of any character in real life in the entire history of this world 
with the sole exception of Jesus of Nazareth. So much for 
the message of Shakespeare’s art. And if we ask ourselves if 
there be any other author, living or dead, who, given the Ham- 
jet material, could produce a work of art of such amazing 
beauty, and we are forced to answer the question in the nega- 
tive, we see how the second test—beauty of form—is met 
triumphantly and supremely. In literature as in life itself 
message and beauty are not always matched in equal propor- 
tion. Often the art creation is greater in meaning than in 
charm, often exquisite form appeals thru its sheer beauty while 
we recognize some lack in message. There are great poets, 
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like Byron, who however rich at times in passages of haunting 
and melodic beauty, seemed interested rather in getting the 
idea said than in the way of saying it, who hit out from the 
shoulder, are full blooded, essentially poets of power rather 
than of beauty. But there are writers, like Byron’s contem- 
porary, John Keats, sometimes called the father of the modern 
school of beauty, who seemed to dream beauty, who took infi- 
nite pains to perfect, revise, and burnish their verses until the 
form is fairly irridescent. Yes, while we know the greatest 
poetry has power and beauty, we know that often the one 
excels the other, and we think of poets of power, and we think 
of poets of beauty, and we so classify them. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the two great poets of the century just closed, 
Robert Browning and Alfred Tennyson.—Browning so master- 
ful and message-full and virile, pre-eminently a poet of power 
—but often so cryptic and so obscure and so turgid that 
Browning societies exist largely for the purpose of trying to 
explain to the public and to each other just what Robert meant 
to say. One of the greatest of our scholars, and one who could 
say it without blasphemy, for his attitude towards him was 
essentially reverent, declares there are three classes of Brown- 
ing poems—a few simple ones, like “Herve Riel” and “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” that he who runs may read. He goes 
on to say there is a second and larger class—he does not say 
that he who reads it will run—but that he who puts a little pa- 
tient study upon it will read, mark, learn, inwardly digest 
and vastly profit by it. And he adds that there is still a third 
class of Browning poetry which the Browningites do not un- 
derstand, and it is doubtful if Robert did! Browning is pri- 
marily a poet of power—the appeal of the message far outdis- 
tancing the appeal of form. 

Alfred Tennyson (altho it was Tennyson and not Browning 
who, in “In Memoriam,” gave to the world its most influential 
single poem) stands pre-eminent as the modern poet of beauty. 
He has power, and he has influence, but it is to his melodies, 
his prismatic felicities, to his statues, paintings, robes and 
gems of thought, we pay our tribute. If Browning is the Rem- 
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bran dt of poetry, Tennyson is its Titian. If Browning is the 
Wagner of poetry, Tennyson is its Mendelssohn. Power of 
message—the force of his thot grips us in Browning; the fas- 
cination of his beauty enthralls us in Tennyson. 

What of the base of this triaugle whose apex is Shakespeare? 
Why, on the one side we have a poet like our American Walt 
Whitman. A poet of power? Undoubtedly he is a poet of 
power. When we read him at his best we feel as if a great 
blast from the Rocky Mountains had swept across us. We 
sense the liberality of the prairies, but when we apply the sec- 
ond test, beauty of expression, we find much of his verse crude 
and turgid—some of his lines reading like a catalog of things. 
And opposite to Whitman at the base of the other side of the 
triangle whose apex is Shakespeare we find, what? Some of 
the best poetry in the literary magazines of today, where often 
the felicity of expression is remarkable, the form equisite, but 
not enough meaning to remember it over night. 

If art is great it is so because of the value of its message, 
and the beauty with which that message is clothed. Force 
and beauty may not be present in equal measure. But if the 
art is to endure there must be much of both and very much 
of one of these. And even so we test the great art of expression, 
and the greater art of living. 

What does a given life mean to the world? What is this 
man’s, this woman’s positive contribution in work and influ- 
ence? And how harmoniously and beautifully was this life lived 
out? These are the questions we ask. We want to know what 
a life expresses and how. What have you to say to the world, 
and how well can you say it? 

Some there are who believe that if a public speaker has 
something to say he is equipped already; that it is needless to 
give any study to the way in which it is to be said. “Fill a 
man up and let nature caper,” cries the Elder Beecher. Ah! 
But the result will depend upon what does the capering. The 
free spontaneous capering of a deer or a kitten is charming 
to behold. The unconscious capering of a cow is otherwise. 
Much that is of value and ought to be said is not said in a form 
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to make it stick. On the other hand, if your manner gets 
ahead of your matter, if the form is much and the substance 
little, you are not merely ineffective but ridiculous,—you are 
neither orator nor artist—merely a “Yellocutionist,’” or, as 
one of my ministerial friends used to say of this sort of elocu- 
tion, “Do spell it with an H.” The Irishman, when asked if 
you should say “ether” or “ither,” said it was “ayther.” We 
want the right thing rightly said. 

Power and beauty are united in the masters of the art of 
living—in such a life as that of the knightly Sir Philip Sydney, 
or our knightly Robert E. Lee. There are men and women 
who have so mastered the art of living that of them it might 
be said, “Their work was only living aloud,” so perfect was 
the harmony between that which the life expressed and the 
beauty of its daily living. There are men and women who 
have learned that there is no nobility of which man is capable 
but can find harmonious expression in the simplest, most 
ordinary life. But upon him who would even approximate 
that balance between matter and form, the worth of the act 
and the beauty of its execution, rests the dual obligation of 
the highest self development together with the largest social 
service. These obligations are not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary. One cannot attain high personal development with- 
out seeking it in ways that make for the good of his fellows; 
and no matter how helpful his feeling towards others he can 
give only what he has—to give more he must have more. The 
deeper and more specialized his knowledge, the richer his cul- 
ture, the finer his skill, the greater becomes his power to serve. 
On the other hand, the more he cares about the general good, 
the more ardent his love for country, the keener his sense that 
he is his brother’s keeper, the more his incentive to develop 
all that he has or may be that his contribution to social ser- 
vice may in truth be worth while in quality and full measured. 

Our first duty to you, therefore, is to help you to increase 
the gamut of your appreciation, to train you to see rather than 
to look—to give you that which is spiritually nourishing, some 
thing that does not merely pass over the skin like a shower 
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bath, but warms one up within, stays with him, and broadens 
the consciousness of life with which he already started. 

But again let us remember that the art of expression, and 
the art of living, like all arts, is tested by the power of its 
message and the technical skill with which that message is 
expressed. A mastery of the technique is essential to the 
success of one’s message whether in profession or in business. 
Our nation is now called to war. It is still shockingly unpre- 
pared in the technique of war. Our boys respond gallantly 
to the call to the flag, but it is believed that not even yet—six 
months after war was declared—has Uncle Sam enough to put 
into their hands or upon their backs. Our national inielli- 
gence has been too long drugged with the propaganda of pacif- 
ism—as if unreadiness for war ever had, or ever could, render 
a people immune to attack. And these apostles of unprepar- 
edness, these soapy sentimentalists, remind me of soft shelled 
crabs, except that the comparison is unfair to the crab. You 
may know that a soft shelled crab, while he is soft, keeps 
among the grasses and away from the voracious hard shells 
until his own shell has hardened. Then he is the same crab 
that he was before except that he is a much safer crab. The 
pacifists are soft shelled crabs who want to stay soft, on the 
argument, first, that no other crab ought to bite them; second, 
that very probably no other crab will bite them, and third, 
that it will be time enough to grow a hard shell when another 
crab begins dining on them. First, they said we must not pre- 
pare for fear we might be tempted to do the wrong thing, and 
then they said we must not do the right thing because we are 
not prepared—a fine circle this! However, Providence and 
the British navy are allowing us some time in which to grow 
a hard shell. We are listening no more to false prophets. We 
are recovering the strong and sweet sanity that made America 
great. We not only mean business now, but we are a people 
that inherit tenacity from our Saxon forebears, and, more 
directly, initiative from men who developed a new continent. 

Not only are we unprepared in the technique of fighting, but 
we are not rightly prepared in the technique of trading, so far 
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as our foreign trade is concerned. Why? The fault is partly 
with our common schools which have not provided the neces- 
sary technique. For three years we have been in a wonderfully 
fine strategic position to secure the major part of the trade of 
the Central and South American republics. We have had but 
a small part of what logically should be our own. Why? One 
of the reasons is that we have felt so unconscionably superior 
to these people, so indifferent to their tastes and ways of doing 
business; we have been so mummyfied in our convictions that 
what we make for our home markets is precisely what South 
America ought to like and to buy, that we have largely lost 
to Europeans who have made a more intelligent and sympa- 
thetic study of their possible customers. And that is not all. 
We are the poorest linguists in all the civilized world and our 
schools have not prepared our pupils to speak foreign lan- 
_guages. They present languages as literature, and prescribe 
them as mental discipline, but do not teach them as tongues. 
The ruling of Boston’s School Committee that all teachers of 
foreign languages must prove their ability to converse fluently 
in these tongues lays bare the deficiency of the teaching of the 
past. The demand for real linguists in business and commerce 
is insistent, and again we are unprepared. Despite the fact 
that Spanish is the commercial key to almost half the area of 
the western continent, and despite all the patriotic fervor we 
display at the mere mention of the Monroe Doctrine, we are 
appallingly ignorant of the history, science, literature and 
even the language of the peoples we assume to protect, and a 
goodly share of whose trade we covet and ought to possess, 
Our lack of understanding in these matters is a national weak- 
ness. Yes, we must know the technique of our art or our busi- 
ness if we would have its rewards. 

Once I heard a group of distinguished American authors 
read from their own works. On the stage were Mark Twain, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. Thomas W. Higginson, George 
William Curtis, William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James Russell Lowell. With 
two exceptions their readings were mediocre or poor—in two 
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cases exceptionally poor. Why? Because these wonderful 
creators had not mastered the technique of oral expression. 
Their voices would not go where they wanted them to go. The 
machine was out of control, or rather they had never learned 
how to control it at all. Effective delivery—delivery that is 
reliably effective—is the product not merely of inspiration 
and appreciation, of head and heart and will, but of the mas- 
tery of the instruments of expression—voice and body. The 
instruments -must be under control just as the artist’s brush, 
and the pianist’s keyboard are under control. There must be 
no fumbling and no guessing. Mastery has been gained by 
right habits, by long months and years of practice of exercises 
mechanical, but redeemed from dead mechanism by an under- 
standing of the ends sought. Mastery of technique is acquired 
only by the hardest painstaking and unremitting work. Abso- 
lutely there is no short cut. It is part of the price that is to 
be paid for success. Those who sigh for what they will not 
sacrifice for, who have a long wishbone but a short backbone, 
can never hope for artistry. Before artistry comes mastery. 
This is true in all the arts. Most true it is in the art of arts— 
the art of living. 

If one does not acquire the habit of utmost effort in the 
mastery of technique, and acquire it early it is rarely acquired 
lateron. The grammar school boy who is economizing his effort 
until he shall get to high school: the high school chap who is 
going to save his brain from undue tax until he goes to college: 
the college fellow who believes in that exploded stupidity that 
those who are leaders in their studies at college are never 
heard of in after life, have all taken their place on the greased 
chute that slants.to the scrap heap. Here and there one wakes 
up and jumps off, but it is only here and there. The others 
often have some primary purpose, but they have not the will 
to convert it into realization. They will not pay the price. 
They look for the easier way. They never get out and hustle 
for a job, but sometimes condescend “to accept a position.” 
They are upon the greased chute. 

Yet we know, too, that technique serves best when so abso- 
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lutely mastered that it calls no attention to its own perfection, 
because its exercise is subconscious. Paderewski no longer 
thinks how he places his fingers upon the keyboard any more 
than we plan how to place our feet as we run out to greet a 
friend. It is the compelling motive that gives technique its 
reason for existing at all. 

Let me illustrate my meaning with something I read the 
other day about two nurses. The writer said that, “Consid- 
ered offhand there was nothing to choose between them. Each 
wore the cap and uniform; each had had experience. Even in 
physique and complexion they were not dissimilar. Nor was 
there any choice in mere digital skill: when either one smoothed 
the bed or fixed the pillows there was a gain in comfort. Either 
could arrange a tray of invalid food so that it looked appetizing. 
They both had plenty of good hard muscle, too, and could lift 
a patient up in bed or give an alcohol rub as easily as you pick 
up your hat. Compared one paper one nurse was just as good 
as the other. But actually in their effect on the patient they 
were worlds apart, for A did her work as if it were a joy; B 
went thru it as tho it were mere duty. A took her patient’s 
pulse as if that were a great lark; B as if she were reading a 
seismograph. A made you feel that you were not doing your 
part unless you hurried up and got well; B gave the impres- 
sion that so long as she was faithful it did not signify much 
when (or if) you recovered at all. B was every bit as hard 
working and as conscientious as A. But B was only a girl 
who was following the trade of nurse; whereas A was pri- 
marily engaged in using her skill as nurse to do something for 
somebody else. A had something more than a graduate’s 
diploma: she had discovered one of the biggest secrets of life.” 
Do you see? 

And when you think of the technique of your business, art 
or profession try to think of it in its relation to what is per- 
manent. It is not easy in a word to make quite clear all that 
I mean by this. But this you can see: every detail of your 
work is rooted somewhere in permanent realities if you seek 
out its relations. Truth is permanent. The needs of humanity 
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are permanent. Every subject, however casual, is related to 
the eternal realities, and if you can see it and treat it in this 
relation your own nature will become steeped in permanence. 

I have said only he who has a real message in his work, and 
who has mastered its technique may hope for its rewards. But 
perhaps those whose lives are the most meaningful do not think 
much of the rewards, for they are thinking of the work itself. 
If the rewards come they are incidental. Edison has acquired 
wealth by his inventions, but that is not what he invented for. 
He invented because he had to. He does not enjoy wealth in 
the ordinary ways in which we spend money for pleasure. He 
builds bigger and better plants with it, and then he works 
more hours. Poverty, duty to dependents, often forces men of 
supreme genius to greatest effort, but they paint, write, in- 
vent, build, develop great enterprises because they see some- 
thing to be done that they can do, and they do it for self- 
realization or to help their fellow men. 

J remember quoting to you last Commencement Day an old 
Norse legend of a blacksmith who sold himself to the devil 
for a season in order that he might be the greatest blacksmith 
on earth. And over his door he placed the legend, “Master of 
Masters.” And one day Jesus entered the shop, so runs the 
story, and showed him a better way of shoeing a horse than he 
had ever known. Forgetting all his pride he threw himself at 
Jesus’ feet and begged that he might become his pupil. And 
Jesus said to him, “Now have you escaped the power of the 
devil. He made you a master from pride. You have learned 
from me to be a master for the sake of the work itself.” 

You students are now at a time when it is natural to feel 
more fully than in the years to follow joy in doing well the 
work because it is worth the doing, for you have that splendid 
youth that can throw itself into an action for the sake of the 
action, and with a generous abandonment often lacking in 
after years of sordid striving and timid calculation, years 
when the larger meanings get obscured amid the strain for 
personal gain and the sweat of the economic struggle. It is 
a time when the heart is strong and the hope high, and when 
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you dream big dreams. And it is a good time, for if you have 
no big dreams you will have no big realities. 

If you would do anything in the great art of living you must 
live the dream, for all growth is in effort to embody dreams in 
actions. There are many flaccid sentimentalists who paint 
pictures only in their brains, build only in their reveries, do 
kind deeds only in their emotions, and welter in a sea of sen- 
sibility out of which come no practical results. Success is 
in doing well what you see to do. You may not even do it well, 
for in the dream you see perfection and are unfettered, while 
in working it out you execute with your limited abilities. So 
where vou dream of building a palace you may succeed in 
constructing only a hen house, but if you had not tried to live 
the dream you would have built nothing at all. You owe it to 
self-realization and to social service to do your utmost to 
express your dreams in actions. Without ambition to express 
growth is impossible. 

“In old Esop’s fables we read of a frog 
Who burst like a bubble in air, 
While trying to show to his friends in the bog 
The size of an ox who’d been there; 
And the moral was drawn from this homely old tale, 
That a man should take care what he tries, 
And plod on through life on a nice modest scale, 
Since only contentment is wise. 


“But my heart goes out to that cocky young frog 

Whose life was so recklessly spent, 

Who burst into bits in the midst of his bog 
Because on ambition intent; 

But though he was highly conceited, I know, 
I’m strong for his courage and gall, 

For it’s better to burst in attempting to grow 
Than have no ambition at all!” 


I remember that once when speaking to you I dwelt upon 
the gentle art of good manners, and right at this point I 
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would like to emphasize what I said then, because of the re 
lation of courtesy to the art of living. I do not mean etiquette 
but courtesy, which is the heart’s language, which is always 
an asset, and adds not only to the success of life, but to the 
grace and perfume of living. Yet, divorced from sincerity, 
manner availeth nothing. Let courtesy never be confused with 
suavity, which is the flourish of the diplomat, the smoothness 
which is the technique of the sleek and slick promoter, or the 
mealy mouth of the politician. These things deceive few. 
Those who practice them are the chief and often the only vic- 
tims of the deception, and they labor under a handicap for they 
are distrusted. With our intimate friends we are fundamen- 
tally sincere. It would be useless to be otherwise, for we would 
not have intimate friends. Friendship is based upon under 
standing, and there can be no basis for understanding between 
those who pose for what they are not. It is only before ac- 
quaintances we pretend to be something different from what 
we are. Smoothness, plausibility and bluff are counterfeit 
coins. The student who bluffs and “gets by” finds presently 
that there is not anything in it. It does not impress the kind 
of people the bluffer cares most to impress. At best it deceives 
them but once, while the bluffer himself is fooled many times. 
The art of expression and the art of living demand sincerity. 

It is possible that in this hour I have told nothing that is 
new. Truth is not new. And then I am a school-master, and 
it is the teacher’s best function to remind others of what they 
knew before and to inspire them to use the power that is their 
own and to make them want that which is good. 

Nor can we ever attain all there is in the greatest of arts. 
Perhaps it is not desirable we should, for you know 

“There are fishers whose greed no good fortune can tire 
So they fish when there is no more to fish for; 
Just as we, if each had all his heart could desire, 
Then would wish he had something to wish for.” 

As you work and grow in your art you will not expect all 
the days to end with a sense of triumph and accomplishment. 
Growth has its “growing pains.” These growing pains are 
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discouragement in finding something that we thought we knew 
is a sad mistake, or, more likely, is an insignificant fraction of 
what is to be known. Those are disconcerting hours when it 
appears how much better another can do a certain piece of 
work than we can do it. There is pain in finding out that 
what we thought the summit of achievement is only a foothill 
after all, and in realizing the awful stretch of geography that 
lies between our appreciation of beauty and the result of our 
effort to express it, between our conception of a character and 
our power to embody it. It is dissillusionizing to dream per- 
fection and then execute in halting limitation when we match 
against the ideal the sum of our own restricted capacities. 
Yes, there are “growing pains.” But it is the course of growth; 
and the price of growth is to stumble and fall down and jump 
up again and brush the mud from our coats, to hasten on, and 
thru effort to make our work better and yet better. And if on 
the steep hillside we pause for breath and feel discouraged as 
our eye rests upon some point yet away beyond us it is well 
then to look back and see how far we really have climbed, how 
much bigger the horizon has become, and how much more we 
can see than we knew was there. All growth is thru effort to 
express dreams in terms of action. There is no static perfec- 
tion—it is impossible that there should be, and it is undesir- 
able. Earthly growth is an ever ascending spiral, its victories 
not so much in achievement as in achieving. Aye, our very 
conception of Heaven itself has changed. We no longer expect 
nor wish some static bliss. We would tread a path that 
ascends the heights of being in ways past our imagining. We 
pray for sublime progression. 

And so, fellow-students in the great art of expression and in 
the great art of living, let us welcome each new pipe with 
eagerness and gladness and faith. 
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DOING OUR BIT. 


The question so often on the lips and pens of our former 
students as to “what are we doing at Emerson to aid in this 
great war for democracy and humanity,” is answered only in 
part in this article; but sufficient evidence will be given to 
show that no drones or slackers hive with us. 

Already our Chaplain, Rev. Ernest Graham Guthrie, has 
served his time with the American Field Service in France, 
and has just returned after seven months of strenuous service 
to report on that of which he was a part. Many graduates 
have given up excellent positions to enlist, and one, last month, 
refused fine positions in a well known preparatory school and 
in a leading university in order to serve his country. In the 
Naval Reserve, Aviation and Medical services, our graduates 
and students may be found serving with the same spirit that 
ever characterized their work in the class-room. 

We have all too few men in the school, at the best; but by 
the time this article is read we will be a veritable Adamless 
Eden with scarcely a man in regular course in attendance. 

Mrs. Southwick has spoken before many and large audiences, 
and President Southwick frequently has occasion to address 
schools in relation to the war. Professor Tripp and Mrs. Hicks 
are soon to give series of readings in camps and schools for 
the cause. Miss Penick and other teachers are assisting in the 
same way, while a large number of students are continually 
donating their services to constructive work. 

Mr. Kenney left us last June to enter the Ambulance Service 
in France; and now comes the word that he has been given the 
French Cross of War for bravery in bringing out the wounded 
under fire at Verdun. Much that he has written home has 
been too personal for use here, but we are privileged to make 
excerpts from a few of his letters, which will appear later in 
this article. 


EMERSON COLLEGE SURGICAL DRESSINGS BRANCH, 
With the grim evidence of war surrounding us on every 
side, with the sturdy young manhood of our nation taking up 
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the burden for the cause of humanity, the question has na- 
turally arisen, how may the women of America best serve their 
country? And, for answer to this question we have instinc- 
tively turned to one of the most important activities with which 
woman may ally herself, “The American Red Cross.” 


All over the United States auxiliaries, great and small, have 
organized to carry out this branch of service, and Emerson, 
whose slogan always has been “Service,” is finding a most 
practical application of its ideal in the making of Surgical 
Dressings. Monday, our holiday, finds three of our class rooms 
transformed, by a committee called “the setting-up commit- 
tee,” into a veritable hospital Surgical Dressings Department. 
Long tables, used ordinarily by the “make-up” classes, are 
covered with spotless white oilcloth; a bandage roller is ad- 
justed to its particular table; the oakum bale is rolled into 
its corner; old linen and hundreds of yards of gauze and crino- 
line are cut and laid upon the tables, around which eager and 
skillful students, in regulation garb, gather to do their “bit” 
for Uncle Sam. Compresses de gaze, compresses Eponges, 
pasement oakum et gaze, crinoline and cotton-wading band- 
ages, and old linen eye compresses, pile up and keep the fingers 
of the bundlers busy in wrapping and tying up for the steri- 
lizer of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 


The weekly results of our labors average between two hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred gauze dressings, forty to 
fifty bandages and two to three hundred old linen fomenta- 
tions. Multiplying this by the number of meetings possible 
during our college year we find that over fifteen thousand 
surgical dressings will have been made by the middle of May, 
and this without any gain in our present weekly accomplish- 
ment. 

There are two classes of membership in “The Emerson Col- 
lege Surgical Dressings Branch,” associate and active. The 
former, those who are unable to attend the meetings, pay one 
dollar to help buy the material to supply the active workers, 
who also pay a dollar for membership, do the making of the 
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dressings, and in addition give a weekly contribution for the 
privilege of working. 

On our list of associate members we already have many names 
of EKmeison alumni, and will gladly enroll others who may 
care to send an associate member’s fee to Miss Bernice Dug- 
gan, treasurer. 


The branch is under the direction of Mrs. Hicks, who, during 
the summer was a regular worker at the Brigham Hospital 
and who is still devoting two days a week to this “most vital 
thing that the women of America can do for the soldiers in 
the war.” 


THE STUDENTS’ FRIENDSHIP WAR FUND. 


On October nineteenth, Miss Lilia E. Smith, as faculty rep- 
resentative of Emerson College, attended a conference of stu- 
dents and teachers from the universities, colleges, preparatory 
and special schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
conference was held at the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, for the purpose of starting a campaign to raise 
money for the Students’ Friendship War Fund. ‘The appor- 
tionment for Massachusetts and Rhode Island was set at one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, of which Emerson 
College was to raise one thousand dollars. Miss Smith and a 
committee of students arranged programs for each morning 
in chapel during the week of November twelfth. On Tuesday 
morning, Mr. Shedd, student representative of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of New England, told us of the horrors 
and suffering in the prison camps of Europe. On Wednesday, 
Miss Jessie White, Student Secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, spoke of the extensive work being done 
in the camps here and abroad, by the women who are giving 
their time to make the recreation houses comfortable and home- 
like. On Friday morning the chapel hour was given over to 
the committee in charge to solicit funds from the student body, 
at which time two thousand five hundred dollars was pledged. 
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A LETTER FROM MR. KENNEY. 


Somewhere in France, July—: Out of Paris to a small town 
where we spent the night. Tomorrow we move to the very 
front to one of the most important of positions, a name you 
well know. You have no idea what dirty, dusty men are like. 
I have seen men today, you could not tell where the hair on 
their heads began. Their eyes look like eyes in the earth; 
earth moulded into human features. We are settled in our 
little house, 10 x 10, and half underground. The beds are 
fine, springs made of chicken wire nailed on 2 x 4 and on high 
legs to get us up away from rats. Where we are no light is 
allowed, except in the shack with door and window shaded 
and then only a candle. 

Later: In this war there seem to be no battles. It’s just 
one long pull night and day, at dusk and at dawn. During the 
night the roads are shelled to prevent any moving, but they 
move just the same. The hills look like the world when it shall 
have come to an end; no trees, only weeds—and where the 
lines are, the hills look like pock-marked faces made of sand 
and gravel. 

Rain, rain; it has now rained for a week; mud, clay mud 
beyond words. Our feet cake up until they are twice their 
natural size. Everything wet. When the men come from 
trenches in this weather they are nothing but solid mud from 
head to foot; hair, ears, eyes, neck, hands and such hopeless 
faces. Yet in a few days of rest, back they go and back they 
must continue to go until the end. Sometimes it is their end. 

The guns at Plattsburg were interesting, so are the ones 
heie; but these are talking a different language, and they say it 
in a more dramatic way. There is a crazy man in a village near 
us. He was wounded and lay seven days in “no man’s” land. 
He will never be any better until death comes. It is a strange 
feeling this, surrounded by so much one has only seen in the 
imagination or read of, while here we are part of it, absolutely 
surrounded by everything necessary to kill. 

When one hears artillery as we have these days, it is won- 
derful and awful. It all goes over our heads as we are in front 
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of the first line French batteries. You should see a gas victim 
or our courtyard when we are busy. You should see people 
who fall into or die in mud a foot deep. You should see 
stretcher men who toil all night and day—bringing them in 
from and thru this sea of clay mud. One gets so there is 
nothing more to feel; you just go on. Sleep when you can; 
eat when you can; rub off the mud where you can and go on 
and the shells sing and men sigh and die thru it all. 

We ran into a bad mixup last night. We were the first on 
the scene and not over a minute or two after. It is too long 
to put on paper, but three were killed, three wounded and 
seven horses put out, either killed or had to be killed. One 
shell did it. 

The roads are wonderful and they stand up under the con- 
stant use of the heaviest of traffic in fine shape. Thousands 
of men working on them all the time, mostly at night. Night 
is like a dark day, everything on the jump. We now have three 
holes in our car, but that of yesterday came when we were 
within thirty feet of the door. How they do shake things when 
they come as near as that. Shell holes vary from the size of 
a water pail to the size of a room. 

As I write they are firing shrapnel bombs, at an airman over 
to my right. A little while ago I saw an airman doing stunts. 
It was wonderful the way he could literally tumble about. 
Loop the loop was nothing to him. 

For three days we have been resting ready to do our part 
in something about to take place. It will be fine if things go 
well, but there are many, many who will have to pay the ex- 
treme price, no matter which way the cards run. Fifty thou- 
sand or sixty thousand dead and wounded sounds different 
to us than when one sits in a quiet room and reads of it. When 
you not only hear it but smell it, then you begin to know you 
are a part of it. Soon we shall be very busy carrying the poor 
chaps who have paid the price of all the happiness there will 
be in France and elsewhere when the news goes over the world. 
We carried over three hundred gassed yesterday and three 
hundred and fifty today. 

% 


* & * % 
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The French have been shelling for three days. There was 
never over three seconds when you did not hear a gun and at 
times ten per second. At night it was like incessant lightning; 
two hundred and fifty of the reported six thousand prisoners 
are marching by our door and there are many more not three 
minutes’ walk from here. The prisoners are a hard looking lot, 
yet they are happy to be out of it all. For them the war is over. 

August: Things are quiet with us except the usual and con- 
tinual booming. There was another mixup on the road last 
night which put six horses and four men in a pile. It had 
happened only a little while before I passed for the first time 
and when I came in this morning only the horses remained 
and they had been pulled to the side of the road, but there was 
some blood, a place as big as our living room was solid blood. 
Such things are nasty sights. 


Yesterday I saw an air battle. At one time we could see 
twenty-three airplanes which were quite a sight. Often at night 
we go thru a herd of little donkeys. They are not much larger 
than sheep and the men drive them as if they were sheep. 
Sometimes there are only a few, but several times we have 
passed as many as forty or fifty at one time. They get into the 
middle of the road and cause much trouble. We sometimes 
have to stop to keep from hitting them. They go to the very 
front with these donkeys, even into the trenches. 


Everywhere are soldiers, teams of every kind, horses, mules, 
autos and cannon. In some places cannon stand so close there 
is just room to go between them. This morning at daybreak 
there were many airships up. One can hear them hum like a 
planing mill. When it is clear they put up big observation 
balloons. I have seen twelve at one time strung along the front. 
One day I saw them moving one of the balloons. It was attached 
to a big auto by a wire and the auto was slowly going along 
the road. Up the road in the dusk is a long line of men. The 
road looks like a dark blue ribbon. There are three companies 
with their wagons and kitchens, everything, and in a few mo- 
ments will come another and then another and then more. 
These men are going up to the front to relieve some poor, tired, 
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dirty, wet fellows who can then go to the rear, where they can 
wash and rest, have better food than is possible in the trenches 
and get so they can smile and laugh again. 


* * % *% * 


I have just returned from a wonderful trip and we are all 
very excited. It is a beautiful summer Sunday. Many time to- 
day have the German air men been over to see us and our guns 
have been going off and on all day. I was in my house when I 
heard a great shouting. I rushed out and there in full view 
was a plane falling, head down, whirling round and round. It 
did not go as fast as one would think, more the whirling mo- 
tion of a falling leaf. But it was coming down just the same. 
It took so long we could comment as to whether it was under 
control or not and down into the woods it went. Everyone 
began to run. 

At first our lieutenant would not allow us to go in our ¢ars, 
but in a few moments he said he would go, and I had a seat in 
his car. The distance was much greater than I expected, roads 
filled with running men, horses with two on them, officers, such 
amob. We finally arrived. The thing had come down in the 
edge of a wood and about it was a fighting, howling mob of 
from three thousand to four thousand men. How they did fight 
and sweat and smell. Many Colonials and all crazy; horses 
with their officers were not recognized ; everybody after a piece 
of that plane. It was a German plane. I went in and when in 
the third row from the front I saw a man with a scratched face 
that I thought was the aviator. I snapped his picture. It was 
my last exposure on that film. It took all the strength I had to 
do that stunt. Presently I saw the thing, you could not call it 
a man, that really was or had been the aviator. 

Ye Gods! What looking remains. He was half in and half 
out of his car, face up, bent over backwards on the edge of the 
ear. The plane was smashed. Some officers were trying to 
get his maps, papers and instruments, but they truly were 
having a hard time. Yelling, cursing, sweating, human animals, 
like wolves. I had no more snaps, and I did not care for a 
piece of wood of the plane, so I fought my way out backward. 
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Such sights, such wild men, and such smells. I truly think 
they would have walked on the poor dead thing if it had been 
on the ground. I am sorry I did not have another film, yet a 
picture of that man would have given you a nightmare, and 
would me, if I had not seen one hundred of smashed living and 
dead. However, it was somewhat of an experience to see him 
come down through the air and then go to the place. 

But the action of the crowd was wonderful, everyone was so 
happy, intoxicated with excited joy. I was told there were 
two men in the plane and that the other one was only wounded. 
What must have been his sensations during that ride from the 
clouds into the woods? 


* * * * * 


You will be interested to know we were thru the big attack 
which ended in the capture by the French of the two famous 
hills which they took the last of August. You no doubt know 
more real particulars than we. We only know the hills are 
French now, the first time since the war. I do not know if I 
have written unwisely in some of the things I have told you. 
You must know even if I did not say so, that being at the front 
is no afternoon tea party and thousands of guns and hundreds 
of thousands of men can surely make quite an entertainment, 
especially when one is where French as well as German shells 
go above your head on their journey. 
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OUR FIELD 


Emerson’s contribution to the educational work of this coun- 
try during the past third of a century has been notable and 
far-reaching. Appended is a partial list of schools where we 
have placed teachers, from one to ten in number, since our 
graduates began to sow the new philosophy of expression in 
the educational field. Hardly is it recognized as a “new phil- 
osophy” now, for the old imitative and artificial methods are 
used by so few of the progressive teachers of the present day 
that the many, students and teachers alike, are hardly con- 
scious of the antiquated pedagogy so universal in oral expres- 
sion twenty-five and more years ago. Emerson College has 
probably been the strongest single factor at work in spreading 
this educational gospel of sanity and light. 

As stated, the roll call of schools given is incomplete. We 
would welcome information as to positions filled by our grad- 
uates and former students, not listed below. As far as possible 
send name of school, where situated, and by whom taught and 
when. Further information concerning the work of graduates 
is solicited, as we feel sure that the Alumni Notes, and the let- 
ter from a member of the Class of ’98, printed in this issue of 
the Magazine, will be of great interest to all our former 
students. 

Viewed either from the standpoint of personal culture or of 
professional preparation the fitting given by Emerson College 
calls for commendation and recognition. While writing the 
above there come to mind four of our representatives who are 
playing leading parts in the principal theatres in Boston; two 
university, one leading New England preparatory school, and 
several normal and high school positions filled; the leading 
article in “Collier’s” by one graduate, and a book at press by 
another—and all this within one month. 

In supplying positions we have particularly filled the place 
of a teachers’ agency, or have worked with well known and 
established agencies in placing our graduates. For this no fee 
has ever been charged, and in most cases no payment has ever 
been made even for telegrams and other incidental expenses 
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met by the College. Had all those who have thus been benefited 
returned but a tithe, the amount once asked, for which the 
college could have been taken from private contro! and placed 
on a permanent and self-perpetuating basis, could easily have 
been raised. But of this more will appear in other articles in 
this issue. 

We feel that the mere list of institutions given here is as 
charmed and impressive as the roll of ships that Homer named 
and every student in Greek has quoted since “The memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


The following is a partial list of schools to which Emerson 
College has sent teachers (from one to ten in number) in Elo- 
cution, Physical and Vocal Culture, Public Speaking, Debating 


Platform Art, Dramatics, English and Literature, ete. 


ALABAMA 
Talladega College, Talladega 
Athens College, Athens 
Judson College, Marion 


Alabama Women’s Col., Montgomery 
Birmingham Seminary, Birmingham 


High School, Birmingham 
Visitation Academy, Mobile 
State Normal School, Florence 
Anniston College, Anniston 


Baptist Collegiate Institute, Newton 
Female College, Athens 
Girls’ Industrial School, Montevelle 


Brenau’ College, Eufala 
ARKANSAS 

Searcy Female Inst., Searcy 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia 

State Normal School Conway 

High School, Fort Smith 


BRITISH PROVINCES 


St. Mary’s Academy, Windsor, Ont. 
Acadia Seminary, Wolfville, N. S. 
Mount Allison Ladies’ 
College, Sackville, N. B. 
Stanstead Wesleyan College, 
Stanstead, Quebec 
Toronto Conservatory, Toronto, Ont. 


Congregation de Notre Dame, 

Antigonish, N. 8. 

(Teachers) Private School, 
Ottawa, Can. 
Moulton College, Toronto, Ont. 

London School of Oratory, 
London, Ont. 
Manitoba College, Manitoba, Can. 
Villa Marie Convent, Muntreal, Can. 
Ladies’ College, Halifax, N. 8. 
Ontario Ladies’ Col., Whitby, Ont. 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont. 

Provincial Normal School, 
Fredericton, N. B. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Alberta, Cal. 


Carleton School, 
St. Hilda’s College, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Chevy Chase Seminary, Washington 
Colonial Sch. for Girls, Washington 
National Park Sem., Washington 
Martha Washington Seminary, 


Washington 

The Bristol School, Washington 
CALIFORNIA 

OWS OLAS Fresno 


Westlake School for Girls, 
Los Angeles 
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State Normal School, Los Angeles 
Pomona College, Pomona 
Univ. of Southern Cal., Los Angeles 
High School, San Diego 
Dominican College, San Rafael 


High School, So. Pasadena 
High School, Los Angeles 
CONNECTICUT 
The Manor School, Stamford 
Center School, Stratford 
Miss Baird’s Institute, Norfolk 
Hotehkiss School, Lakeville 
High School, Hartford 


High School, New Haven 
High School, New Britain 
Manual Training H. S., New London 


COLORADO 
Denver Normal School, 
State Institute for Deaf and 


Denver 


Blind, Colorado Springs 
Cleaves School of Oratory, Denver 
St. Mary’s Academy, Denver 


State Agricultural Col., Fort Collins 


State Normal School, Greely 
GEORGIA 

Bessie Tift School, Forsythe 

High School, Fort Valley 

Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens 

Brown-Belle Institute, Waycross 

Brenau College, Gainesville 


Chase Conservatory of Music, 


Co'umbus 
Atlanta College, Atlanta 
Wesleyan College, Macon 
Andrew College, Cuthbert 
Gordon Institute, Barnsville 


Georgia Conservatory of Music, 
Gainesville 
Shorter College, Rome 
Cox College, College Park 
Southern Female College, La Grange 


Spelman Seminary, Atlanta 
DELAWARE 

Friends’ School, Wilmington 
FLORIDA 

Florida Normal Institute, Madison 

High School, Miami 
IDAHO 

High School, Boise 

College of Idaho Caldwell 

Academy of Idaho, Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago University, Chicago 
Greenvil.e College, Greenville 


Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago 
Augustana Conserv., Rock Island 


High School, Quincy 
St. Mary’s Academy, Nauvoo 
Northwestern Colege, Naperville 
La Salle H. S., La Salle 
Western Ill. State Normal Macomb 
St. Joseph’s Seminary Kankakee 
Peoria Consery. of Music, Peoria 
High School, Harvey 
Conservatory of Music, Quincy 


Frances Shimer School, Mt. Carroll 


Normal School, Normal 
High School, Charlestown 
Knox College, Galesburg 
INDIANA 
Central College, Huntington 
High School, Otterbien 
Vincennes University, Greencastle 
Marion Normal College, Marion 
De Pauw University, Marion 


South Bend 
St. Mary’s 
Hammond 


High School, 

St. Mary’s Institute, 
High School, 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 
Winona College, Winona Lake 
Mrs. Sewell’s Girls’ School 
Indianapolis 
Broomington 
Notre Dame 


Indiana University, 
Univ. of Notre Dame 


IOWA 
Highland Park College, 
EKlisworth College, 


Des Moines 
lowa Falls 


Upper Iowa University, Fayette 
High School, Mason City 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon 
High School, Marshalltown 
Iowa State College, Ames 


Drake University, Des Moines 


KANSAS 
Fairmount College, Wichita 
State Normal School, Emporia 
College of Emporia Emporia 
Cooper College, Sterling 
Washburn College, Topeka 
Oswego College, Oswego 
KENTUCKY 
Potter College, Bowling Green 
Sayre College, Lexington 
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Liberty College, Glasgow 
Campbell-Hagerman Col., Lexington 
Princeton College Inst., Princeton 
Owensboro College, Owensboro 
Lexington Conservatory of 


Music, Lexington 
Union College, Barbourville 
LOUISIANA 
Industrial Inst., Ruston 
MAINE 
High School, Westbrook 
Westbrook Seminary, Deering 


Springfield Normal Sch., Springfield 


Oak Grove Normal Sch., Vassalboro 
State Normal School, Gorham 
High School, Bangor 
No. Anson Academy, No. Anson 
Kents Hill Academy, Kents Hill 
Maine Central Inst., Pittsfield 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Pittsfield 


High School, Bath 
East Maine Conference 
Seminary, Bucksport 
High School, Jay 
Foxcroft Academy, Foxcroft 
High School, Lewiston 
MARYLAND 
Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville 


Tome School for Boys, Port Deposit 
National Park Sem., Forest Glen 


Maryland State Nor. Seh., Towson 
West. Maryland Col., Westminster 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
een Wh Oe) As Cambridge 
Boston University, Boston 
Boston College, Boston 
State Normal School, Lowell 
High School, Lowell 
State Normal, Fitchburg 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 
Dana Hall, Wellesley 
Dean Academy, Franklin 
High School, Lawrence 
Worcester Academy, Worcester 

Miss Kimball’s School for 

Girls, Worcester 
Bigelow School, South Boston 
State Industrial School, Lancaster 
Lasselle Seminary, Auburndale 
High School, Leominster 


Northfield Seminary, 


Somerville 
Amherst 

Mt. Hermon 
BE. Northfield 


English High School, 
Amherst College, 
Boys’ School, 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham 
High School, Beverly 
State Normal School, Westfield 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham 
Bradford Academy, Bradford 


Mt. Ida Sehool for Girls, Newton 
Quincy Mansion School, Wollaston 
Fall River H. S., Fall River 
Wheaton Seminary, Wheaton 
Taunton High School, Taunton 
Mitchell School, Billerica 
Deerfield Academy, Deerfield 
Rogers Hall School, Lowell 
Sacred Heart Convent, Fall River 


Belcher School, East Mi'ton 

Williston Academy, East Hampton 
The James Humphrey School, 

East Weymouth 

High School, Wellesley 
Academy of the Assumption, 

: Wellesley Hills 

Ranrdolnh 

Milford 

Turners Falls 


High School, 
High School, 
High School, 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian College, Adrian 
Everett House, Saginaw 
Pullie School, Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
State Nermal School, St. Cloud 
Greeley School, Minneapolis 
State Normal School, Winona 


State Univ. Farm School,’ St. Paul 


State Normal School, Mankato 
State Normal School, Duluth 
State Normal School, Moorhead 
Winona Seminary, Winona 


Minn. School of Agriculture, 
Minneapolis 
Carleton College, Northfield 
Minneapolis School of Music 
and Expression, Minneapolis 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Stanley Hall School, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson 
Millsap College, Jackson 
Grenada College, Grenada 


Industrial Inst. and Col., Columbus 
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MISSOURI 
St. Louis Sch. of Oratory, St. Louis 


Liberty Ladies’ College, Liberty 
Stephens College, Columbia 
Lexington College, Lexington 
Cotty College, Navada 
Wm. Wood College, Fulton 
Carleton College, Farmington 
Christian College, Columbia 
Hardin College, Mexico 
Synodical College, Fulton 
School for Defects, St. Louis 
Marionville College, Marionville 


Sch. of Music and Oratory, Columbia 


MONTANA 
High School, 
High School, 


Butte 
Great Falls 


NEBRASKA 
State University, Lincoln 
Boyd-Brandies School of Ex- 


pression, Omaha 

Normal School, Peru 

York College, York 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

State Normal School, Plymouth 

Tilton Seminary Tilton 


W. Barrington Acad., W. Barrington 
State College, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


Calhoun-Chamberlin School, 
Spring Lake 
Pennington 
South Orange 


Pennington Seminary, 
Montrose School, 

High School, Asbury Park 
Friends’ School, Morristown 
Col. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta. 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico University, 
State University, 


Las Vegas 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 


Clyde High School, 
Normal School, 
Miss Metcalf’s School, 
Tarrytown on the Hudson 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn 
Acad. of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 
Cortland Conservatory, Cortland 
Normal! School, Oneonta 


Clyde 
Potsdam 


High School, Johnstown 
Utiea Free Academy, Utica 
High School, Giens Falls 
Wesleyan Seminary, Lima 
Drew Seminary, Carmel 
High School, Kingston 
State Normal, Oswego 
Palmer Institute, Lakemont 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Elmira College, Elmira 
- Central High School, Syracuse 
High School, Rome 
State Normal School, New Paltz 
High School, Gowonda 
High School, Long Branch 
Solray High School, Syracuse 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton 
Bigh School, Syracuse 
Publie Schools, Glen Cove 
High School, Watkins 
High School, Lyons 
Vine Arts College, Syracuse 
St. Margaret’s School, Buffalo 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester 
Milbrook Memorial Sch., Millbrook 
High School, Niagara Falls 
High School, Yonkers 


Skidmore School of Fine Arts, 
Saratoga Springs 


State Normal School, Buffalo 
Kingston Academy, Kingston 
St. Mary’s School, Peekskill 
Alfred University, Alfred 


Central N. Y. Ist. for Deaf, Rome 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Univ. of N. Carolina Chapel Hill 
Baptist Univ. for Women Raleigh 
Randolph-Macon Institute Durham 
Flora Macdonald Col., Red Springs 


Queens College, Charlotte 
Chowan College, Murfreesboro 
Littleton College, Littleton 
Jamestown College, Jamestown 
Publie Schools, Tarboro 
Carolina College, Maxton 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Univ. of N. Dakota, Grand Forks 
Fargo College, Fargo 
State Normal School, Mayville 
Wesley College, Grand Forks 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma State College, Stillwater 
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OHIO 
New Lyme Institute, So. New Lyme 


Marietta College, Marietta 
Publie Schools, Coshocton 
Glendale College, Glendale 
Oxford College, Oxford 
East High School, Cleveland 
Miss Mittelbergers Sch., Cleveland 
Scio College Scio 
Miss Maxwell’s College, Cincinnati 
Heidleberg University, Tiffin 
Buchtel College, Akron 
Oberlin College, Oberlin 
Wesleyan College, Delaware 
Miami, Oxford 
University School, Cleveland 
Ohio University, Athens 
State Normal School, Kent 
Lakewood High School, Cleveland 
Denison University, Granville 


Charlton Sch. of Fine Arts, Oxford 
Wooster University, Wooster 
High School, Ulrichsville 


OREGON 
Pacifie University, 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Oregon Agricultural Col., Corvallis 
Crook County High Sch., Prineville 


Forest Grove 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State Normal, California 
State Normal, Indiana 
State Normal, Millersville 
State Normal, Kast Stroudsburg 
State Normal, Shippensburgh 
State Normal, Mansfield 
State Normal, Edinboro 
Grove City College, Grove City 
Manual School, Edinboro 


Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia 


Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton 
Dickinson Seminary, Williamsport 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston 
High School, Arnold 


Westminster Col., New Wilmington 
Miss Roney’s School for Girls, Bala 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 
Perkiomen Seminary, Pennesburg 
Mrs. Hill’s School for Girls, 


Philadelphia 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 

Philadelphia 
Ursinus College, Collegeville 
Holman School, Philadelphia 
High School, New Castle 


State Normal School, Slippery Rock 


State Normal School, Clarion 
Irving College, Mechanicsburg 
High School, Allegheny 
Miss Cowles’ School, Hollidaysburg 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg 
High School, Hazelton 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


George School, George School P. O. 
Bishopthorpe Manor, So. Bethlehem 
High School, Berwick 
Walnut Lane School for Girls, 
Germantown 
Uniontown Public Schs., Uniontown 


RHODE ISLAND 
Hast Greenwich Acad., EH. Greenwich 


State Normal, Providence 
State Normal School, Providence 
Lenthol School, Newport 
Brown University, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Winthrop School, Rock Hill 


Anderson College, Anderson 
The Women’s College, Columbia 
Winthrop Normal, Rock Hill 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton College, Yankton 
State Normal School, Madison 
State Normal and Industrial 


School, Aberdeen 
TEXAS 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton 

Coronal Institute, San Marcos 

Texas Female Sem., Weatherford 

Simmons College, Abilene 

Daniel Baker College, Brownwood 


West Texas Nor. Sch., Canyon City 
John Tarleton College, Stephenville 
Baylor College, Belton 
Lewis School, San Antonio 
University Training Sch., Gransbury 


East Texas Normal Col., Commerce 
Clarendon College, Clarendon 
Wesley College, Greenville 
Seth Ward College, Plainview 
TENNESSEE 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Boscobel College, Knoxville 
State Normal School, Nashville 
Fisk University, Nashville 
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Public Schools, Union City 
Miss Hutchinson’s School, Memphis 


Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin 
Martin College, Pulaski 
Grand View Institute, Grand View 
Union University, Jackson 
State Normal School, Covington 


UTAH 
Baker School of Oratory, 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Randolph Macon Institute, Danville 
State Normal School, Plattesville 
Rawlings Institute, Charlotteville 
Episcopal Institute, Chatham 
Univ. of Virginia, Charlotteville 
Roanoke College, Danville 
Southern Seminary, Buena Vista 
Southern Female Sem., Petersburg 
State Normal School, Farmville 
Derby Academy, Derby 
Hollins Institute, Hollins 
The New Sullins College, Bristol 
Virginia Co.lege, Roanoke 
Fort Loudon Seminary, Winchester 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton 


VERMONT 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney 


Montpelier Seminary, Montpelier 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 
University of Vermont, Burlington 
Goddard Seminary, Barre 


WASHINGTON 
State Normal School, Ellensburg 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 
High School, Everett 
State Normal School, Cheney 
Brunot Hall, Spokane 


Columbia Conservatory of Music, 


Seattle 
High School, Ellensburg 
Lincoln Park High School, Tacoma 
Stadium High School, Tacoma 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Normal School, Fairmount 
Marshall College, Huntington 
Hollins College, Hollins 
High School, Mannington 
High School, Superior 
WISCONSIN 

Morris Pratt Institute, Whitewater 
Carroll College, Waukesha 
State Normal, Superior 
Northland College, Ashland 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha 
High School, Glidden 
State Normal School, Milwaukee 
State Normal School, Platteville 


FOREIGN 
University of Porto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Santiago College, Santiago, Chili 
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THE ENDOWMENT MOVEMENT 


One of the fond dreams of students and friends of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory is to see it a public institution, with an 
endowment sufficient to insure its permanency and enable it to 
do the work, in the best possible way, for which it is so 
eminently fitted. 

The desire found expression in the early days of the College 
thru certain class activities, personal subscriptions and public 
entertainments. The idea was brought to attention in various 
ways, a number of times, until in 1910 a representative group 
of students and alumni assembled and decided to organize the 
movement and place it in the hands of a Corporation regularly 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts to be known as the 
Emerson College Endowment Association. 

This Association is entirely apart from the Emerson College 
of Oratory Corporation and was organized especially to collect 
funds for the purpose of making the Emerson College a public 
institution. All moneys intrusted to its care are under the 
control of a Board of Directors consisting of E. Char!ton 
Black, President; William G. Ward, Secretary; Charles W. 
Kidder, Treasurer; Harry Seymour Ross, Allen Arthur Stock- 
dale, and the Board of Directors is in turn annually elected by 
the Corporate members of the Association. The Treasurer of 
the Association is bonded and the money under his care can 
only be expended by the advice and consent of the Directors. 
This money is now on interest and will be added to as rapidly 
as possible until the Emerson College can be passed from pri- 
vate ownership into the hands of a Board of Trustees regularly 
elected to administer its affairs as a public institution. 

After the Association was incorporated the Endowment 
movement was again brought to student and alumni attention 
and as a result of the work of that time there was raised, above 
all expenses, over three thousand dollars in cash, now deposited 
as follows: 
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Suffolk Savings Bank, Book 388,309 $1,048.22 
No. End Savings Bank, Book 45,969 1,040.40 
No. Easton Savings Bank, Book 14,122 945.72 
Old Colony Trust Co. 168.92 
Liberty Loan Bond 500.00 
$3,703.26 

To this amount the student body of this year has 
added a Liberty Loan Bond 50.00 
| $3,753.26 

In addition to this amount there remains in unpaid 
pledges from this period 3,343.00 

To this amount may be added from earlier efforts 
about 3,300.00 
Making a total of $10,396.26 


With each advancing year students, faculty and alumni 
realize more and more strongly the urgent need of carrying 
this movement to a successful climax. The task will be a diffi- 
cult one, but by no means an impossible one, and its benefit to 
students and alumni alike past calculation. 


At this time, when a movement is on foot to obtain for the 
College, by act of the Legislature, permission to grant Degrees, 
your hearty co-operation is earnestly solicited, not only thru 
personal subscription or the payment of unredeemed pledges, 
but thru bringing the work of the College and its needs to the 
attention of those of ample means who may be induced to help 
in a large way. 


Checks should be made payable to 
EMERSON COLLEGE ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION. 


" baveuRy é 


FACULTY NOTES. 


Immediately upon the close of the college year, President 
Southwick made a professional tour of the western and 
southern states, lecturing at summer schools, including those 
of the Universities of Georgia and Virginia. Upon arriving at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, he was joined by Mrs. Southwick and 
together they filled their customary engagements in charge of 
the Expression Department of the University of Tennessee. 
Later in the summer Mrs. Southwick gave a course of six lec- 
tures on “The American Ideal” at Monteagle Assembly, Mont- 
eagle, Tennessee. 


On Thursday morning, October fourth, Mrs. Southwick ad- 
dressed the student body on the subject of “Loyalty.” 


Reverend Leslie W. Sprague of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
lectured to us on October eleventh, taking for his subject “The 
Art of Complete Living.” Dr. Sprague, who has come to us 
for several years, may always be assured of a hearty welcome. 


On Thursday morning, October eighteenth, Dr. Willard 
Scott of Brookline gave an interesting and helpful talk to the 
students and their friends. Mr. Scott’s subject was “Today’s 
Trend of Educational Ideals.” 


One of the most brilliant and inspiring lectures of the year 
was presented October twenty-fifth by Mr. Morris G. Hindus 
in his lecture on “The Russia of Today.” 
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In a recent publication issued by The Review of Reviews, 
there appears the following statement: “It is not necessary 
for all of us to be manufacturers of chairs, authors of great 
works, architects or builders. But like these people, we must 
show a sufficient interest in what we are doing to concentrate 
so that the results may be worthy of our effort.” 


During the past few months the members of the new edi- 
torial staff have been concentrating upon plans to make this, 
our first effort, a worthy appreciation of those to whom it is 
dedicated, the Alumni of Emerson College. Whether you be 
of those who graduated a quarter of a century ago, or of those 
who have so recently left us, we send our sincere wishes for 
successful and happy attainment in whatever avenue of ser- 
vice it is your privilege to be engaged, in this year when the 
whole world pays an awful sacrifice for the attainment of its 
highest ideals! 
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It is a pleasure for us to announce the results of a recent 
contest in which the students showed their splendid support 
of THm Emerson Cotitece MaGazine by soliciting the adver- 
tisements which will appear in this and following issues. The 
prize, a large purple silk banner with “Emerson” inscribed in 
gold leaf, was presented by Dean Ross to Alpha Chapter of 
Zeta Phi Eta, who in turn presented the banner to the college. 


Former students and graduates of Emerson who have re- 
ceived credits in other institutions for work done here will 
confer a great favor by writing us in detail concerning credits 
and equations allowed. An increasing number of institutions 
are granting credits on courses leading to A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees for work done at Emerson. Any information that you 
can send may be of assistance to others in securing similar 
help. Please be as specific as possible regarding equations 
given, number of courses or points allowed, etc. 


Will anyone having a May, nineteen hundred and fifteen, 
number of Tun Emerson Coututece MaGcazine with which they 
are willing to part, please communicate with the Editor. 


STUDENT 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At a special meeting of the Association, a fifty-dollar Liberty 
Bond purchased by the students, was presented to the treas- 
urer of the Emerson College Endowment Association. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


No meeting was held at the college on the Friday of Oc- 
tober nineteenth in order that the students might attend an 
important meeting held at the Century Club to discuss a 
Student War Fund. 

On October twenty-sixth, Mr. Locke of the Barnard Me- 
morial spoke to us on “Our Immigrant Neighbors and the 
Student’s Opportunity for Self-Expression.” 

Dr. Emerson of Boston University was the speaker for the 
meeting of November second. Her talk to us was most in- 
spiring and we hope to have her with us soon again. 


SOUTHERN CLUB. 


President . : , } Mary Helen Hynes 
Vice-President . } " : Eleanor East 
Secretary-Treasurer . 4 Mary Griffin 
Reporter . ; ; ‘ Marjorie Will 


The warmth of the Roath is most heartily incorporated in 
our greeting to you, the new students. We are happy to 
welcome the following new members to our club: 

Texas—Fern Helcher, Sara Mae McKenna, Edith Sullivan, 
Muriel Philips, Lucile Morris, Bernice Duggan. 
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Georgia—Grace Pittman, Evelyne Stevens, Lucile Withers, 
Caroline Vance, Beth Elliott. 

Virginia—Sara Jane Hardy. 

Alabama—Louise Caldwell, Wilda Blount, Mary Snider, 
Mildred Seals. 

Kentucky—Hazel Tanner. 

West Virginia—Helen Crocker. 

South Carolina—Caroline Lander. 

North Carolina—Margaret Washburn. 

Tennessee—Mary Lee Griffiths. 

Helen Hynes gave a recital during the summer in Washing- 
ton, Georgia, for the benefit of the library fund. 

Margaret Newell gave several readings during the summer 
vacation for the benefit of the American Red Cross Association. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 
President. d } Catherine McCormick 
Secretary-Treasurer ; : Evelyn MacNiel 
We heartily welcome the following new members: Vera 
Blandford, Luda Laymon, and Marguerite Porter. 


SENIOR. 
President : : E : Marguerite Fox 
Vice-President : ; Margaret Pinkerton 
Secretary . : : Izer Whiting 
Treasurer . ? : : ; Anne Fowler 


The Senior Class is very glad to have our treasurer, Anne 
Fowler, with us again. 

We wish to send our greeting to the Seniors who were un- 
able to return this year: Ruth Van Buren, Frances Cornick, 
Emily Crisman, Gertrude Don, Evelyn Ellis, Harl Eslick, 
Emma Kranz, Effie Marison, Elva Nelson, Margaret Plank, 
Eloise Tanner, and Grace Tobey. 

The Senior Class gave a “Solomon Grundy” party to the new 
students on Monday, September thirty-first. 
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Jane Beynon read at a concert and at a banquet during the 
summer vacation. 

Catherine Green is coaching “Holly Tree Inn” at Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Ruby Walter read recently in Charlestown, and also for the 
Waldoboro-Boston Club at the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
AUON. is n 

Helen Guild and Fay Goodfellow assisted Mrs. Southwick 
with readings at a tea, October third. 


JUNIOR. 
President : . ; Madeline McNamara 
Vice-President . : : Mabelle Thresher 
Secretary. : : , Florence Cutting 
Treasurer : ‘ : Marjorie Stackhouse 


To all new students the Juniors extend most hearty greetings. 
Bertha Kaufman has opened a studio in Dorchester. 


A son was born recently to Mr. and Mrs. William M. Kirk- 
land of Beaver, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Kirkland will be remem- 
bered as our former classmate, Lola-Weed. 


SOPHOMORE. 
President . 3 : : : Eleanor East 
Vice-President . ’ g ; Ethel Berner 
Secretary H : : : Catherine Perry 
Treasurer . : f : Virginia Sherman 


The Sophomore Class is glad to welcome back Marguerite 
Porter and Francis McCabe, who were forced to be absent from 
us the last half of the Freshman year. 

Ruth Parker took part in a Patriotic Pageant given at the 
Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, held in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, on October twenty-fifth. 
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FRESH MAN. 

President . : : : : Wilda Blount 

Vice-President . : 3 Marion Hawthorne 

Secretary : ’ : : Margaret Haile 

Treasurer : ; : . Huey Geiger 
SORORITIES. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 

Kappa Gamma Chi extends a cordial welcome to all Emer- 
sonians, new and old. 

The Chapter House this year is at 55 St. Stephen Street. 

The following Kappas have returned to college: Dorothy 
Mitchell, Elizabeth Tack, Rena Macomber, Selina Mace, Lor- 
etta McCarthy, Constance Hastings, and Elizabeth Field. 

The Sorority welcomes as new members: Lucille Husting, 
Bernice Frank, Mae Elliott, Millis Caverly, and Ruth Parker. 

Miss Josephine Penick has become an honorary member of 
Kappa Gamma Chi. The Sorority gave a supper in her honor, 
October seventh at the Chapter House. 

Kappa Gamma Chi entertained at a dinner party at the 
Hotel Somerset, Saturday evening, October thirteenth. Mrs. 
Kenney was the guest of honor. 

On October twelfth the Sorority gave a tea for the honorary 
members. 

Rena Macomber was a recent guest of Nettie Hutchins, 717, 
at Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Elizabeth Tack has had as her guest at the Chapter House, 
Louise Roberts of Westbrooke, Maine. 

The members of the Theta Chi Fraternity of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology were guests of Kappa Gamma 
Chi at the Chapter House, Wednesday evening, October twenty- 
fourth. 

Several Kappa alumni had a house party at Lake Placid 
during the summer. While there, they visited Selina Mace, of 
the active chapter. 
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On Monday evening, October twenty-ninth, Kappa Gamma 
Chi attended the wedding of Marion Anne Wells, 715, to Vivian 
Bruce Davis of Watertown, Massachusetts. 


PHI MU GAMMA. 


Phi Mu Gamma extends: a hearty welcome to all Emerson- 
ians. May the coming year be most pleasant and successful. 


Helen Carter gave a Benefit Recital this summer in Water- 
town, New York. She was also soprano soloist at Grace 
Church, Carthage, New York. 

Edith MacCulley gave two recitals during the summer in 
Schenectady, New York, for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross Association. 

Phi Mu Gamma gave an informal tea at the Copley Plaza 
on October the ninth. Miss Sleight and Miss Wright were 
guests of honor. 


Phi Mu Gamma entertained at dinner at Hotel Tuileries 


on October eleventh. Mrs. E. Charlton Black was the guest 
of honor. ‘ 


ZETA PHI ETA. 


Alpha Chapter of Zeta Phi Eta extends greetings and best 
wishes to all Emersonians and will be at home from four to 
six on the first and third Sundays of each month. 

We are happy to announce the following new members: 
Mildred Ahlstrom, Eleanor East, Callie Calloway, Rosemary 
Hilton, and Bernice Duggan. 

Alpha Chapter entertained recently at a house party at 
Nantasket. 

Barbara Wellington filled a reading engagement and pre- 
sented two pantomimes for the Aloha Camp. 


Zeta Phi Eta gave a tea at Filene’s, October third. 


On October fifth, Zeta Phi Eta entertained at a banquet 
and dance held at Riverbank Court. 
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We are giad to announce that Eleanor Jack has recovered 
from her illness and is with us again. 

Fay Goodfellow and Margaret Pinkerton gave a program 
of reading and folk dancing on Tuesday, October thirtieth, for 
the Teachers’ Club at the Ringe School, Cambridge. 

Fay Goodfellow was chosen from the Senior Class to assist 
in dramatics at Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Zinita Graf, Alpha, 714, is now the leading woman in Clif- 
ford Deveraux’s Company. While playing in Syracuse, Delta 
Chapter gave a box party and reception in her honor and en- 
tertained for her at a luncheon. 

Olga Newton, Alpha, ’14, is taking the part of Naomi in ‘The 
Wanderer” now playing at the Boston Opera House. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY. 

The annual banquet of Alpha Chapter was held at the 
B. A. A. Banquet Hall, May fifth. Following the banquet a 
business meeting was held and the following officers were 
elected : 


President . : ; : William J. Downs 
Vice-President . ; William R. Byer 
Secretary . : 5 ‘ : Samuel Kern 
Treasurer. : i : Walter B. Tripp 


William R. Byer spent a very successful summer playing 
in the Jamestown Stock Company, Jamestown, New York. 
During the month of September he was affiliated with the Jack 
K. Lewis Company until his return to Emerson. 


William Downs coached the Commencement exercises at the 
Burlington High School, Burlington, Vermont, in June. The 
remainder of his summer was spent at the Lake Placid Club 
in New York. 

Albert R. Lovejoy, ’15, left on November fourth for Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, where he will train six weeks before going 
on regular duty with the American Ambulance Corps behind 
the firing line in France. 
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Edwin Flanders, Jr., ’15, has been in the Naval Reserve 
Corps at Newport, Rhode Island, since June fifteenth. 

Robert Burnham is directing a play to be given in January 
under the auspices of the Red Cross Chapter at Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Samuel Kern held a position with the Adams Express Com- 
pany in New York City during the summer vacation. 

“Green Stockings” was produced by the members of the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Club in Jordan Hall last June, under 
the direction of Robert Burnham. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND. 


The Emerson College Club of Rhode Island held its October 
meeting Monday, October eighth, at the home of the secretary, 
Mrs. Cora D. Fessenden of Providence. The short business 
meeting was opened by the president, Mrs. Agnes Henderson 
Gray. Plans for raising money for the ensuing year were dis- 
cussed. The club has twenty-five active members enrolled. 

The business being disposed of, the members present took 
up the Red Cross work, which is to be one of the special efforts 
of the club this year. Meanwhile they were delightfully en- 
tertained by Miss Adelaide Patterson, who read in her own 
charming way Robert Service’s “Young Fellow, My Lad,” and 
a selection from ‘The Three Things,” by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. 

Tea and sandwiches were served by the hostess and the meet- 
ing was adjourned until November twelfth, when the club will 
meet with Mrs. Gertrude Knapp Lamb of 197 South Main 
Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF HARTFORD. 


The Emerson College Club of Hartford met with Mrs. Clare 
Plummer Dresser on the sixth of October, at which time plans 
for the season were discussed, and officers were elected for the 
coming year. The club expects to study two or three modern 
one-act plays, with the view to producing them at some future 
date. 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Ina W. Price; Vice-President, Mrs. Roy Hey- 
mann; Secretary, Mrs. George Flanagan; Treasurer, Miss 
Dorothy Deming; Executive Committee, Mrs. Roy Heymann, 
Mrs. Clarence Clapp, Mrs. Joseph Buttis. 


- 


EMERSON ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The Emerson Alumni Club of New York held its November 
meeting at the Twelfth Night Club rooms, 47 West 44th Street, 
Saturday evening, November tenth. The program consisted 
of a Progressive Conversation Party, and music under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Sylvanus Purdy. The guests of honor were 
Miss Elizabeth Marbury and Miss Evelyn Hilliard. 


GREETINGS FROM AN OLD EMERSONIAN. 
Maset Snow Worcester, 793. 


I am glad of the privilege of once more getting in touch with 
my friends of E. C. O. Except for some of the faculty and a 
few of the latter day students of our Alma Mater, I shall have 
to turn back a quarter of a century to find recognition as an 
Emerson girl. 

Friends of 1893, was there ever a larger or finer class than 
that noble body of young men and women who on the second 
day of May in ’93 marched up to the platform in Odd Fellows 
Hall and received those diplomas which had been won by hard 
labor and the sweat of the brow! 

Methinks I hear 1889 making a prompt reply that they were 
really the best. While we concede all honor due those who 
have since been our leaders, and will gladly admit that they 
are “a right good sort of folks,” we of the class of ’93 are still 
firm in the belief that we outnumbered our “89ers,” were made 
of just as good stuff, did just as good work, and even now have 
the advantage of being more youthful than they,—a little 
matter in which ’89 can never quite catch up with 793! For 
further discussion of this matter, I refer you to representa- 
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tive members of these two classes, who even now are serving 
you as faculty guides. 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to tell you of some of the 
things which our Alma Mater has done for one of its daughters. 
First of all, it met her with warmth and sympathy, and opened 
her eyes to the big things of life. It made her want to do some- 
thing worth while, and to be, as the motto of our class did read, 
one of the “Servants of Humanity.” It gave her greater things 
than instruction in Oratory and Expression. 

To that noble spirit, whose principles are still the keynote of 
your successful work, would this daughter of E. C. O. pay hom- 
age and respect, and express her gratitude for the inspiration 
and guidance of the great leader, Charles Wesley Emerson. 

Beside the inspiration and mental uplift which E. C. O. gave 
to this daughter, it gave to her the love of a fine, good man, 
the man whose name she now bears, but who was spared to 
her only a little while. In those brief years of wedded life, 
however, was crowded more of real happiness than many a 
home finds in a lifetime. In the son who bears his father’s 
name she finds the reproduction of his manliness, and in the 
daughter, her first-born, she lives again the pleasures of her 
own youth. 

But that it is not all Emerson has done for her. Ten years 
ago, thru a classmate and faculty member, she came again to 
her Alma Mater and found pleasure in chaperoning some of 
her daughters. During those two years she gained much prac- 
tical knowledge of girls, and a preparation which gave her 
courage for the next move. 

Then thru an Emerson graduate came a larger field of labor. 
One hundred and fifty girls were entrusted to her care in one 
of New England’s loveliest schools, and for eight years they 
called her “Mother.” 

Now, thru one of your faculty, a dear, dear friend, whose 
big heart is a source of courage to you, I am sure, even as it 
is to her, she finds herself “Hostess” of the Franklin Square 
House, a Home Hotel for Girls, in the heart of our own big 
city. Eight hundred matrons, maids and maidens find some- 
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thing of the home atmosphere under one big roof. It is a vil- 
lage in itself, and offers to its guests, not only their room and 
board at exceptionally low prices, but without extra charge, 
the services of doctors and nurses; the use of the infirmary, 
library and reading room; a weekly entertainment and dance; 
private parlors in which to receive their friends, and a general 
spirit of interest and friendliness which is intended to bring 
a bit of cheer to the tired hearts at the end of busy days. 

Yes, Emerson with its high ideals, and thru its graduates 
has opened many a door of service to one little woman, and 
she appeals to her Alma Mater for interest and co-operation in 
her last big undertaking. 

Nothing is too good for the Franklin Square House girls, 
and your daughter of ’93 not only brings you kindly greetings, 
but will be glad to welcome in person any member of her old 
school who would be interested to know more of the splendid 
work which is being done, not only for the business girls of 
Boston, but for the students who find themselves alone in the 
big city. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


794... Mary Lavina Hussey was married to Mr. Thomas Courtis 

on the sixteenth of June, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Courtis are at home at 30 High Street, Marble 
head, Massachusetts. 


795. Elizabeth Randall, head of the Department of Expres- 
sion at Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed Preceptress of the Academy. 


798. Dr. Walter B. Swift, graduate of Harvard School of 

Medicine, has been appointed Medical Supervisor of 
Speech Classes in the public schools of Fall River. Dr. Swift 
has instructed a group of teachers who will install his methods 
and systems of curing Speech Disorders in the public schools. 
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701. Mrs. Florence Garrett Harrington is making an exten- 
sive professional tour of the western states. 


703. Ruth A. Woodwell, teacher of Expression in the Florida 
Normal Institute at Madison, Florida, gave a recital, Oc- 
tober fifteenth. 


704. Olive Rusk was recently married to Dr. Frank Curtis 
Fay of Webb City, Montana. Dr. and Mrs. Fay will reside 
at Kirksville, Montana. 


704. Mr. Frederick H. Kock is founder and director of the 
Sock and Buskin Society of the University of North Da- 
kota, which made its first annual tour in a series of one-act 
plays in April, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 
The following review is taken from the Boston Transcript: 


“The drama has recently come to take a considerable part in the 
curriculum of many an American university. Some of those in the west 
make the spreading of dramatic appreciation a major point of pride. 
To stimulate in scores of towns amateur dramatic societies, to circulate 
good plays, have become primary means for enriching community life. 
In such work no university has been more active than that of North 
Dakota. The dramatic work under Professor Frederick H. Kock has 
been active and varied. . . . He has sought to build up a thoro 
laboratory of dramatic production, teaching the elements of acting, stage 
production, and dramatic appreciation. He has aimed to equip his 
pupils to select and produce plays after leaving the university, making 
them in turn radiating centers themselves. The driving force is the 
Sock and Buskin Society, which is relatively a much more important 
organization than the Harvard Dramatic Club.” 


705. Edith M. Wills, one of America’s foremost women in 
the Scientific Anti-Alcohol work, writes thus of her work: 


“It was my good fortune to be appointed Director of the Scientific 
Temperance Exhibit of the National Anti-Saloon League at the San 
Francisco Exposition. I had sole charge of all the business while there, 
and then I was sent with it, in connection with other Welfare Exhibits, 
on a tour of cities on the Pacific Coast. We visited Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington; Portland, Eugene, Medford and Salem, Oregon; and Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles, California. At Oregon University, in Eugene, 
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Oregon, where Mr. Reddie of the class of ’05 is Professor of Oratory, 
I was invited to deliver two scientific lectures. 

Last autumn I returned to the Southeast, working with the Southern 
Sociological Congress in Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. For four months of the present year I have had our exhibit in 
Washington, D. C., but am now working in Ohio.” 


°05. Alice Hastings is playing the role of Jessie Strong in 
“Turn to the Right.” 


707. The marriage of Harriet Carolyn L’Hommedieu to Mr. 
Otis Andrew Banker of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, took 
place on the sixth of September. 


°07. William Slavins McNutt, author of the stories “Just 

Woman” and “John Smith, an American Soldier,” has 
the leading article in Collier’s for November seventeenth. The 
article is entitled “A New Idea and a New Army.” 


°08. Eleanor M. Wright was united in marriage to Mr. V. 
Kernble Beinmuth in September. Mr. and Mrs. Beinmuth 
will make their home at Richmond, California. 


708. “A Pair of Sixes” was recently presented by the Alta 

Petins Literary Society at the State Normal School, in 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania, under the direction of Miss Kathryn 
EK. Reagan. 


°08. Grace Ermine Jones, who is in charge of the Dramatic 

Work at Wilkes-Barre High School, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, directed the production of “Liberty,” a patriotic fes- 
tival, and “Cinderella,” in pantomime, during the month of 
June. 


709. Miss Henrietta Rackham, former head of the Department 

for Defective Speech, St. Paul, Minnesota, has succeeded 
Miss Victoria M. Cameron of the class of ’09 as head of the 
Department for Defective Speech, at the Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Montana. 
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710. Mabel Jencks de Veer is teaching in Riverside, Illinois. 
Miss de Veer received her diploma from the De Kalb Nor- 
mal Training School in August. 


"11. Ruth Inez Morse was united in marriage to Mr. Rush 

Miner Hess on October second in St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hess will be at home after November first in 
Bouse, Arizona. 


"11. The marriage has been announced of Victoria Cameron 

to Le Roy Dexter Jesseman on September fourth. Mr. 
Jesseman is a graduate of New Hampshire State College, and 
of the University of Missouri. He is now Instructor of Pomol- 
ogy in Pennsylvania State College. 


712. Lenella B. McKown is teaching English in the Shead 

High School of Eastport, Maine. Miss McKown has taught 
successfully both at Bucksport Seminary and at Westbrook 
High School. 


"12. The marriage of Lucile Barry to Mr. Claude V. Holloway 
on the tenth of May has been announced. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barry have made their home in Lonoke, Arkansas. 


712. Lois Houlette Frank has accepted a position as teacher 
of Dramatic Art and Expression in the Warrensburg 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Montana. 


°14. Rose J. Willis is teaching in the Chase Conservatory of 
Musie and Expression in Columbus, Georgia. On Septem- 
ber seventh at the opening Dramatic Recital, Miss Willis in- 
terpreted “Rip Van Winkle,” by Irving; “The Love of Ber- 
nice,” by Barrett; “The Beau of Bath,” by Mackay; “The Bal- 
cony Scene” from “Romeo and Juliet,” and the “Sleep-Walking 
Scene” from “Macbeth.” The following notice was taken from 
a Columbus paper: 
“Very many have registered at Chase Conservatory for the study of 
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Expression, the value of this study for correct speech, social usage, and 
literary analysis being more and more widely recognized. The tre- 
mendous audience which greeted Miss Rose J. Willis, the principal of 
this department, in her splendid recital last Friday, was an evidence of 
the public’s interest in Expressional Work.” 


714. The marriage has recently been announced of Judith 

Hampton Lyndon to Mr. Joseph Nye Welch at Washing- 
ton, Georgia. Mr. and Mrs. Welch will make their home at 
509 Northbrook Courts, South, Washington, D. C. 


714. Ida M. Leslie has resigned her position at Stanstead- 

Wesleyan College in Quebec and taken up her duties as 
head of the Oratory Department at Mount Allison, Sackville, 
New Brunswick. 


715. Belle McMichael is at the head of the Expression Depart- 
ment in Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. The 
following is an excerpt from the college paper: 

“The members of the Young Women’s Christian Association, under 
the direction of the Dramatic Coach, Miss Belle McMichael, gave the 
students and guests a rare treat last Sunday by presenting ‘The Way-’ 
side Piper.’ This modern play is based upon the old story of ‘The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.’ In this dramatic adaptation the music of the Piper 
symbolizes the appeal of the Young Women’s Christian Association to 
the hearts and minds of girls. The performance was given out of doors 
in the Garden Terrace Theatre. The well designed costumes, blending 
beautifully with the fall foliage, made the play an artistic success. 
Much credit is due Miss McMichael, who has so ably organized the 
dramatic talent of the college.” 

In May, Miss McMichael wrote a pantomime, “The Heart of 
Spring,” expressly for production upon Garden Terrace Thea- 
tre Stage, which is the largest Italian Garden Theatre in the 
United States. During the year Miss McMichael also pro- 
duced “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “The Romancers,” and 


“The Land of Hearts Desire.” 


715. Mr. and Mrs. Norman Porter Farwell have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Rebecca Caroline, to Mr. 
Arthur Clark Eaton, on the twenty-sixth of May at Turners 
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Falls, Massachusetts. Mr. and Mrs. Eaton are at home at 21 
Russell Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


’15. Helen Weer is playing the part of Jenny in “The Music 
Master” which is now in Boston. 


716. The marriage of Rowena Foss to Mr. Robert Ellsworth 
on the ninth of August at Braintree, Massachusetts, has 
been announced. 


716. Jessie Goldthwaite Smith, who is teaching at Cushing 

Academy, Ashburnham, Massachusetts, recently enter- 
tained at a faculty reception by an arrangement from “Pom- 
ander Walk,’ by Louis N. Parker. Miss Smith’s work was 
well received and much enjoyed by her audience. 


716. Eva Julia Cook was married to Mr. Clyde Hartman Lady, 
June twenty-seventh at Aspers, Pennsylvania. 


716. Georgette Jette is playing in a Stock Company at the 
Colonial Theatre in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


717. Faye Eaton is teaching in Livermore Falls, Maine. She 

writes: ‘We began school Monday, September tenth, in 
a lovely new school building. But, alas, it was too new—so 
new, in fact, that it was not complete in regard to heating 
plant, blackboards, and a few other minor details like that. 
So school closed at noon for two weeks more.” 


717. Evelyn Gertrude Ellis and Adolph Oscar Dietrich were 

married on the twenty-eighth of May, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen. Mr. and Mrs. Dietrich will make their home 
in Bridgton, Maine. 


717. Phyllis Jenkins has accepted a position at Westbrook 
High School, Westbrook, Maine. 
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717. Mildred Little has been elected to a position on the fac- 

ulty of Athens College, in Athens, Alabama. Miss Little 
is the successor of Miss Robbie Wakefield, who graduated from 
Emerson in the class of ’09. 


717. Fred Wilson Hubbard is teaching in the New Jersey State 
Industrial School. 


717. A. Lillian Walker took a course in Physical Training in 

the Harvard Summer School, and is now teaching at Glen 
Cove, New York. An “Historical Pageant of America” was 
very successfully presented in June at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, under the direction of Miss Walker. 


717. Mildred Southwick spent a very successful summer play- 

ing the leads in “It Pays to Advertise” and “Mary Magda- 
lene” with the University Players under the management of 
the Redpath Chautauqua. During the fall Miss Southwick was 
with the Northampton Players at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
as substitute for President Wilson’s neice, Miss Vail, who 
was ill. 


717. Gertrude Allan is teaching at the State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


717. Elizabeth Ellis has taken up her duties as teacher of Ex- 
pression in Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 


717. Mary Fraser Sayer was united in marriage to Harold 
Francis Smith on October second, nineteen hundred and 


seventeen. 


717. Sarah Stocking has accepted a position in Rome Free 
Academy, Rome, New York. 


717. Freda Walker is studying Story Telling with Mrs. Mary 
W. Cronan of the Boston Public Library. 
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717. Mildred Southwick, who has been playing with the Uni- 

versity Players, has returned to Boston to understudy 
the leading lady in William Hodge’s Play, “A Cure for Cur- 
ables.” 2? 


717, Leah Kendall has accepted a position at Stanstead-Wes- 
leyan College in Quebec. 


17. Nancy Turner is teaching at the Otterbein High School, 
Otterbein, Indiana. 


717. Mr. and Mrs. Ulysses Grant Call announce the marriage 

of their daughter, Hazel Gertrude, to Carlton Stowell 
Gaynor, on the twenty-fifth of August, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen. 


717. Dorothy Hopkins is filling a position at the Randolph- 
Macon College, Danville, Virginia. 


717. Margaret Longstreet has charge of the Expression De- 
partment in the High School of Rochester, New York. 


717. Martha Marie Allan is teaching at the University of 
Ohio, Athens, Ohio. 


717. Lucy Upson has accepted the position of Assistant House 
Mother at Bradford Academy, Bradford, Massachusetts. 


717. Margaret Scureman is filling a position in the Spelman 
Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


717. Nettie Hutchins has accepted a position as assistant 

teacher of Expression at Dean Academy, Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts. The following extract was taken from the Woon- 
socket Call concerning Miss Hutchins’ work: 


“Miss Nettie Hutchins gave a most successful and pleasing recital at 
Dean Academy last evening in the presence of a goodly number of 
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students, faculty and townspeople, all of whom greatly enjoyed her selec- 
tions. Miss Hutchins’ work was received with many expressions of con- 
gratulation and appreciation, and she was given a fine reception.” 


"17. Anne Vail has taken a position as Registrar at the’ 
Franklin Square House in this city. 


717. Helen Bartel is teaching Expression and Dramatic Work 
in the High School in Gonzalis, Texas. 


717. Edna Schmitt has accepted a position at Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri. 


Christmas Brlls 


What message ring the Christmas bells? 
"Tis not of Peace their music tells; 

For Christ is crucified again, 

A stricken world cries out in pain, 

“Q Lord, how long!’ 


Ah! can there still be “Peace on Earth” 
While sorrow reigns o’er many a hearth? 
When human life is crushed by Hate, 
And human hearts made desolate? 

O Lord, how long! 


Compassion now, with arm of power, 
Would stay the mad waste of the hour 
And fling a ray of light athwart 
The dark of battlefield and mart! 

O Lord, how long! 


Hark! Now there rings thru hearts’ despair 
The voice of Mercy on the air, 
Whose note is clear of self and greed ; 
“The nations henceforth shall be freed !” 
O bells, ring on! 


God, send Thy Spirit thru the Night 
Let Cristos shed the Heavenly Light, 
That every dart which hate hath burled 
Love shall atone across the world. 

O bells, ring on. 


So, then, shall man Thy Kingdom bring, 

And every mourning heart shall sing; 

Since not in vain hath been the loss: 

They wear the crown who bore the cross. 
O bells, ring on! 


—Jessie Eldridge Southwick. 
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THE LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


And it came to pass nigh upon nineteen hundred and sixteen 
years ago. 

The little hunchback Zia toiled slowly up the steep road, 
keeping in the deepest shadows, even tho the night had long 
fallen. Sometimes he staggered with weariness or struck his 
foot against a stone and smothered his involuntary ery of 
pain. He was so full of terror that he was afraid to utter a 
sound which might cause any traveler to glance toward him. 
This he feared more than any other thing—that some man or 
woman might look at him too closely. If such a one knew 
much, and had keen eyes, he or she might in some way guess 
even at what they might not yet see. 

Since he had fled from the village in which his wretched 
short life had been spent he had hidden himself in thickets 
and behind walls or rocks or bushes during the day, and had 
only come forth at night to stagger along his way in the dark- 
ness. If he had not managed to steal some food before he 
began his journey and if he had not found in one place some 
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beans dropped from a camel’s feeding-bag, he would have 
starved. For five nights he had been wandering on, but in his 
desperate fear he had lost count of time.- When he had left 
the place he had called his home he had not known where he 
was going or where he might hide himself in the end. The old 
woman with whom he had lived and for whom he had begged 
and labored had driven him out with a terror as great as 
his own. 

“Begone!” she had cried in a smothered shriek. “Get you 
gone, accursed! Even now thou mayest have brought the 
curse upon me also. A creature born a hunchback comes on 
earth with the blight of Jehova’s wrath upon him. Go far! 
Go as far as thy limbs will carry thee! Let no man come near 
enough to thee to see it! If you go far away before it is known, 
it will be forgotten that I have harbored you.” 

He had stood and looked at her in the silence of the dead, 
his immense, black Syrian eyes growing wider and wider with 
childish horror. He had always regarded her with slavish 
fear. What he was to her he did not know; neither did he 
know how he had fallen into her hands. He knew only that he 
was not of her blood or of her country and that he yet seemed 
to have always belonged to her. In his first memory of his 
existence, a little deformed creature rolling about on the lit- 
tered floor of her uncleanly hovel, he had trembled at the sound 
of her voice and had obeyed it like a beaten spaniel puppy. 
When he had grown older he had seen that she lived upon 
alms and thievery and witchlike evil doings that made all 
decent folk avoid her. She had no kinsfolk or friends, and 
only such visitors as came to her in the dark hours of the night 
and seemed to consult with her as she sat and mumbled strange 
incantations while she stirred a boiling pot. Zia had heard of 
soothsayers and dealers with evil spirits, and at such hours 
was either asleep on his pallet in a far corner or, if he lay 
awake, hid his face under his wretched covering and stopped 
his ears. Once when she had drawn near and found his large 
eyes open and staring at her in spellbound terror, she had 
‘beaten him horribly and cast him into the storm raging outside. 
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A strange passion in her seemed her hatred of his eyes. She 
could not endure that he should look at her as if he were 
thinking. He must not let his eyes rest on her for more than 
a moment when he spoke. He must keep them fixed on the 
ground or look away from her. From his babyhood this had 
been so. A hundred times she had struck him when he was 
too young to understand her reason. The first strange lesson 
he had learned was that she hated his eyes and was driven to 
fury when she found them resting innocently upon her. Be- 
fore he was three years old he had learned this thing and had 
formed the habit of looking down upon the earth as he limped 
about. For long he thot that his eyes were as hideous as his 
body was distorted. In her frenzies she told him that evil 
spirits looked out from them and that he was possessed of 
devils. Without thot of rebellion or resentment he accepted 
with timorous humility, as part of his existence, her taunts 
at his twisted limbs. What use in rebellion or anger? ‘With 
the fatalism of the East he resigned himself to that which was. 
He had been born a deformity, and even his glance carried 
evil. This was life. He knew no other. Of his origin he knew 
nothing except that from the old woman’s rambling outbursts 
he had gathered that he was of Syrian blood and a homeless 
outcast. 

But tho he had so long trained himself to look downward 
that it had at last become an effort to life his heavily lashed 
eyelids, there came a time when he learned that his eyes were 
not so hideously evil as his task-mistress had convinced him 
that they were. When he was only seven years old she had 
sent him out to beg alms for her, and on the first day of his 
going forth she said a strange thing, the meaning of which he 
could not understand. 

“Go forth with thine eyes bent downward on the dust. Lift 
them, and look long at those from whom thou askest alms. 
Lift them and look as I see thee look at the sky when thou 
knowest not I am near thee. I have seen thee, hunchback, 
gaze at the passersby as if thou sawest their souls and asked 
help of them.” 
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She said it with a fierce laugh of derision, but when in his 
astonishment he involuntarily lifted his gaze to hers, she struck 
at him, her harsh laugh broken in two. 

“Not at me, hunchback! Not at me! At those who are 
ready to give!” she cried out. 

He had gone out stunned with amazement. He wondered 
so greatly that when he at last sat down by the roadside under 
a fig-tree he sat in a dream. He looked up at the blueness 
above him as he always did when he was alone. His eyelids 
did not seem heavy when he lifted them to look at the sky. 
The blueness and the billows of white clouds brought rest to 
him, and made him forget what he was. The floating clouds 
were his only friends. There was something—yes, there was 
something, he did not know what. He wished he were a cloud 
himself, and could lose himself at last in the blueness as the 
clouds did when they melted away. Surely the blueness was 
the Something. 

The soft, dull pad of camel’s feet approached upon the road 
without his hearing them. He was not roused from his absorp- 
tion until the camel stopped its tread so near him that he 
started and looked up. It was necessary that he should look 
up a long way. He was a deformed little child, and the camel 
was a tall and splendid one; with rich trappings and golden 
bell. The man it carried was dressed richly, and the expres- 
sion of his dark face was at once restless and curious. He 
was bending down and staring at Zia as if he were something 
strange. 

“What dost thou see, child?” he said at last, and he spoke 
almost in a breathless whisper. “What art thou waiting for?” 

Zia stumbled to his feet and held out his bag, frightened, 
because he had never begged before and did not know how, and 
if he did not carry back money and food, he would be horribly 
beaten again. | 

“Alms! alms!” he stammered. “Master—Lord—I beg for— 
for her who keeps me. She is poor and old. Alms, great lord. 
for a woman who is old!” 

The man with the restless face still stared. He spoke as if 
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unaware that he uttered words and as if he were afraid. 

“The child’s eyes!” he said, “I cannot pass him by! What 
is it? I must not be held back. But the unearthly beauty of 
his eyes!” He caught his breath as he spoke. And then he 
seemed to awake as one struggling against a spell. 

“What is thy name?” he asked. 

Zia also had lost his breath. What had the man meant when 
he spoke of his eyes? 

He told his name, but he could answer no further questions. 
He did not know whose son he was; he had no home. Of his 
mistress he knew only that her name was Judith and that she 
lived on alms. 

Even while he related these things he remembered his lesson, 
and, dropping his eyelids, fixed his gaze on the camel’s feet. 

“Why dost thou cast thine eyes downward?” the man asked 
in a troubled and intense voice. 

Zia could not speak, being stricken with fear and the dumb- 
ness of bewilderment. He stood quite silent and as he lifted 
his eyes and let them rest on the stranger’s own, they became 
large with tears—big, piteous tears. 

“Why?” persisted the man, anxiously, “Is it because thou 
seest evil in my soul?” 

“No! no!” sobbed Zia. “One taught me to look away because 
T am hideous and—my eyes—are evil.” 

“Evil!” said the stranger. “They have lied to thee.” He 
was trembling as he spoke. “A man who has been pondering 
on sin dare not pass their beauty by. They draw him, and 
show his own soul. Having seen them, I must turn my camel’s 
feet backward and go no farther on this road which was to 
lead me to a black deed.” He bent down, and dropped a purse 
into the child’s alms-bag, still staring at him and breathing 
hard. “They have the look,” he muttered, “of eyes that might 
behold the Messiah. Who knows? Who knows?” And he 
turned his camel’s head, still shuddering a little, and he rode 
away back toward the place from which he had come. 

There was gold in the purse he had given, and when Zia 
carried it back to Judith, she snatched it from him and asked 
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him many questions. She made him repeat word for word all 
that had passed. 

After that he was sent out to beg day after day, and in time 
he vaguely understood that the old woman had spoken falsely 
when she had said that evil spirits looked forth hideously 
from his eyes. People often said that they were beautiful, and 
gave him money because something in his gaze drew them near 
to him. But this was not all. At times there were those who 
spoke under their breath to one another of some wonder of 
light in them, some strange luminousness which was not 
earthly. 

“He surely sees that which we cannot. Perhaps when he is 
a man he will be a great soothsayer and reader of the stars,” 
he heard a woman whisper to a companion one day. 

Those who were evil were afraid to meet his gaze, and hated 
it as old Judith did, tho, as he was not their servant, they dared 
not strike him when he lifted his soft, heavy eyelids. 

But Zia could not understand what people meant when they 
whispered about him or turned away fiercely. A weight was 
lifted from his soul when he realized that he was not as revolt- 
ing as he had believed. And when people spoke kindly to him 
he began to know something like happiness for the first time in 
his life. He brought home so much in his alms-bag that the 
old woman ceased to beat him and gave him more liberty. He 
was allowed to go out at night and sleep under the stars. At 
such times he used to lie and look up at the jeweled myriads 
until he felt himself drawn upward and floating nearer and 
nearer to that unknown something which he felt also in the 
high blueness of the day. 

When he first began to feel as if some mysterious ailment 
was creeping upon him he kept himself out of Judith’s way 
as much as possible. He dared not tell her that sometimes he 
could scarcely crawl from one place to another. A miserable 
fevered weakness became his secret. As the old woman took 
no notice of him except when he brought back his day’s earn- 
ings, it was easy to evade her. One morning, however, she 
fixed her eyes on him suddenly and keenly. 
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“Why art thou so white?” she said, and caught him by the 
arm, whirling him toward the light. “Art thou ailing?” 

“No! no!” cried Zia. 

She held him still for a few seconds, still staring. 

“Thou art too white,” she said. “I will have no such witness. 
It is the whiteness of—of an accursed thing. Get thee gone!” 

He went away, feeling cold and shaken. He knew he was 
white. One or two almsgivers had spoken of it, and had looked 
at him a little fearfully. He himself could see that the flesh 
of his body was becoming an unearthly color. Now and then 
he had shuddered as he looked at it because—because— There 
was one curse so horrible beyond all others that the strongest 
man would have quailed in his dread of its drawing near him. 
And he was a child, a twelve-year-old boy, a agua sts little 
hunchback mendicant. 

When he first saw the white-and-red spot upon his flesh he 
stood still and stared at it, gasping, and the sweat started out 
upon him and rolled down in great drops. 

“Jehovah!” he whispered, “God of Israel! Thy servant is 
but a child!” 

But there broke out upon him other spots, and every time 
he found a new one his flesh quaked, and he could not help 
looking at it in secret again and again. Every time he looked 
it was because he hoped it might have faded away. But no 
spot faded away, and the skin on the palms of his hands began 
to be rough and cracked and to show spots also. 

In a cave on a hillside near the road where he sat and begged 
there lived a deathly being who, with face swathed in linen 
and with bandaged stumps of limbs, hobbled forth now and 
then, and came down to beg also, but always keeping at a 
distance from all human creatures, and, as he approached the 
pitiful, rattled loudly his wooden clappers, walhng out:'\"Un- 
clean! Unclean!” 

It was the leper Berias, whose hopeless tale of awful days 
was almost done. Zia himself had sometimes limped up the 
hillside and laid some of his own poor food upon a stone néar 
his cave so that he might find it. One day he had also taken 
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a braneh of almond-blossom in full flower, and had laid it by 
the food. And when he had gone away and stood at some 
distance watching to see the poor ghost come forth to take 
what he had given, he had seen him first clutch at the blossom- 
ing branch and fall upon his face, holding it to his breast, a 
white,. bound, shapeless thing, sobbing, and uttering hoarse, 
croaking, unhuman cries. No almsgiver but Zia had ever 
dreamed of bringing a flower to him who was forever cut off 
from all bloom and loveliness. 

It was this white, shuddering creature that Zia remembered 
with the sick chill of horror when he saw the spots. 

“Uneclean! Unclean!” he heard the cracked voice cry to the 
sound of the wooden clappers. “Unclean! Unclean!” 

Judith was standing at the door of her hovel one morning 
when Zia was going forth for the day. He had fearfully been 
aware that for days she had been watching him as he had 
never known her to watch him before. This morning she had 
followed him to the door, and had held him there a few mo- 
ments in the light with some harsh speech, keeping her eyes 
fixed on him the while. 

Even as they so stood there fell upon the clear air of the 
morning a hollow, far-off sound—the sound of wooden clappers 
rattled together, and the hopeless crying of two words, “Un- 
clean! Unclean!”’ 

Then silence fell. Upon Zia descended a fear beyond all 
power of words to utter. In his quaking young torment he 
lifted his eyes and met the gaze of the old woman as it flamed 
dewn upon him. 

“Go within!” she commanded suddenly, and pointed to the 
wretched room inside. He obeyed her, and she followed him, 
closing the door behind them. 

“Tear off thy garment!” she ordered. “Strip thyself to thy 
skin—to thy skin!’ 

He shook from head to foot, his trembling hands almost re- 
fusing to obey him. She did not touch him, but stood apart, 
glaring. His garments fell from him and lay in a heap at his 
feet, and he stood among them naked. 
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One look, and she broke forth, shaking with fear herself, 
into a breathless storm of fury. 

“Thou hast known this thing and hidden it!” she raved. 
“Leper! Leper! Accursed hunchback thing!” 

As he stood in his nakedness and sobbed great, heavy child- 
ish sobs, she did not dare to strike him, and raged the more. 

If it were known that she had harbored him, the priests 
would be upon her, and all that she had would be taken from 
her and burned. She would not even let him put his clothes 
on in her house. 

“Take thy rags and begone in thy nakedness! Clothe thy- 
self on the hillside! Let none see thee until thou art far away! 
Rot as thou wilt, but dare not to name me! Begone! begone! 
begone!” 

And with his rags he fled naked thro the doorway, and hid 
himself in the little wood beyond. 

Later, as he went on his way, he had hidden himself in the 
daytime behind bushes by the wayside or off the road; he had 
crouched behind rocks and boulders; he had slept in caves 
when he had found them; he had shrunk away from all human 
sight. He knew it could not be long before he would be dis- 
covered, and then he would be shup up; and afterward he 
would be as Berias until he died alone. Like unto Berias! To 
him it seemed as tho surely never child had sobbed before as 
he sobbed, lying hidden behind his boulders, among his bushes, 
on the bare hill among the rocks. 

For the first four nights of his wandering he had not known 
where he was going, but on this fifth night he discovered. He 
was on the way to Bethlehem—beautiful little Bethlehem, 
curving on the crest of the Judean mountains and smiling 
down upon the fairness of the fairest of sweet valleys, rich 
with vines and figs and olives and almond-trees. He dimly 
recalled stories he had overheard of its loveliness, and when 
he found that he had wandered unknowingly toward it, he was 
aware of a faint sense of peace. He had seen nothing of any 
other part of the world than the poor village outside of which 
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the hovel of his bond-mistress had clung to a low hill. Since 
he was near it, he vaguely desired to see Bethlehem. 

He had learned of its nearness as he lay hidden in the under- 
growth on the mountain-side that he had begun to climb the 
night before. Awakening from sleep, he had heard many feet 
passing up the climbing road—the feet of men and women and 
children, of camels and asses, and all had seemed to be of a 
procession ascending the mountain-side. Lying flat upon the 
earth, he had parted the bushes cautiously, and watched and 
listened to the shouts, cries, laughter, and talk of those who 
were near enough to be heard. So bit by bit he had heard the 
story of the passing throng. The great Emperor Augustus, 
who to the common herd seemed some strange omnipotent in 
his remote and sumptuous paradise of Rome, had issued a 
decree that all the world of his subjects should be enrolled, 
and every man, woman, and child must enroll himself in his 
own city. And to the little town of Bethlehem all these trav- 
elers were wending their way to the place of their nativity, in 
obedience to the great Cesar’s command. 

All thru the day he watched them—men and women and 
children who belonged to one another, who rode together on 
their beasts, or walked together hand in hand. Women on 
camels or asses held their little ones in their arms, or walked 
with the youngest slung on their backs. He heard boys laugh 
and talk with their fathers—boys of his own age, who trudged 
merrily along, and now and again ran forward, shouting with 
glee. He saw more than one strong man swing his child up 
to his shoulder and bear him along as if he found joy in his 
burden. Boy and girl companions played as they went and 
made holiday of their journey; young men or women who were 
friends, lovers, or brothers and sisters bore one another 
company. 

“No one is alone,” said Zia, twisting his thin fingers together 
—no one! no one! And there are no lepers. The great Cesar 
would not count a leper. Perhaps, if he saw one, he would 
command him to be put to death.” 

And then he writhed upon the grass and sobbed again, his 
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bent chest almost bursting with his efforts to make no sound. 
He had always been alone—always, always; but this loneliness 
was such as no young human thing could bear. He was no 
longer alive; he was no longer a human being. Unclean! 
Unclean! Unclean! 

At last he slept, exhausted, and past his piteous, prostrate 
childhood and helplessness the slow procession wound its way 
up the mountain road toward the crescent of Bethlehem, know- 
ing nothing of his nearness to its unburdened comfort and 
simple peace. 

When he awakened the night had fallen, and he opened his 
eyes upon a high vault of blue velvet darkness strewn with 
great stars. He saw this at the first moment of his conscious- 
ness; then he realized that there was no longer to be heard the 
sound of either passing hoofs or treading feet. The travelers 
who had gone by during the day had probably reached their 
journey’s end, and gone to rest in their tents, or had found 
refuge in the enclosing khan that gave shelter to wayfarers 
and their beasts of burden. 

But tho there was no human creature near, and no sound of 
human voice or human tread, a strange change had taken 
place in him. His loneliness had passed away, and left him 
lying still and calm as tho it had never existed, as tho the 
crushed and broken child who had plunged from a precipice of 
woe into deadly, exhausted sleep was only a vague memory of 
a creature in a dark past dream. 

Had it been himself? Lying upon his back, seeing only the 
immensity of the deep blue above him and the greatness of the 
stars, he scarcely dared to draw breath lest he should arouse 
himself to new anguish. It had not been he who had so suf- 
fered; surely it had been another Zia. What had come upon 
him, what had come upon the world? All was so still that it 
was as if the earth waited—as if it waited to hear some word 
that would be spoken out of the great space in which it hung. 
He was not hungry or cold or tired. It was as if he had never 
staggered and stumbled up the mountain path and dropped 
shuddering to hide behind the bushes before the daylight came 
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and men could see his white face. Surely he had rested long. 
He had never felt like this before, and he had never seen so 
wonderful a night. The stars had never been so many and so 
large. What made them so soft and brilliant that each one 
was almost like a sun? And he strangely felt that each looked 
down at him as if it said the word, tho he did not know what 
the word was. Why had he been so terror-stricken? Why had 
he been so wretched? There were no lepers; there were no 
hunchbacks. There was only Zia, and he was at peace, and 
akin to the stars that looked down. 

How heavenly still the waiting world was, how heavenly 
still! He lay and smiled and smiled; perhaps he lay so for an 
hour. Then high, high above he saw, or thot he saw, in the 
remoteness of the vault of blue a brilliant whiteness float. 
Was it a strange, snowy cloud or was he dreaming? It seeme:| 
to grow whiter, more brilliant. His breath came fast, and his 
heart beat trembling in his breast, because he had never seen 
clouds so strangely, purely brilliant. There was another, 
higher, farther distant, and yet more dazzling still. Another 
and another showed its radiance until at last an arch of 
splendor seemed to stream across the sky. 

“Tt is like the glory of the ark of the covenant,” he gasped, 
and threw his arms across his blinded eyes; shuddering with 
rapture. 

He could not uncover his face, and it was as he lay quaking 
with an unearthly joy that he first thot he heard sounds of 
music as remotely distant as the lights. 

“Ts it on earth?” he panted. “Is it on earth?” 

He struggled to his knees. He had heard of miracles and 
wonders of old, and of the past ages when the sons of God 
visited the earth. 

“Glory to God in the highest!’ he stammered again and 
again and again. “Glory to the great Jehovah!” and he 
touched his forehead seven times to the earth. i 

Then he beheld a singular thing. When he had gone to 
sleep a flock of sheep had been lying near him on the grass. 
The flock was still there, but something seemed to be happen- 
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ing to it. The creatures were awakening from their sleep as 
if they heard something. First one head was raised, and then 
another and another and another, until every head was lifted, 
and everyone was turned toward a certain point as if listening. 
What were they listening for? Zia could see nothing, tho 
he turned his own face toward the climbing road and listened 
with them. The floating radiance was so increasing in the 
sky that at this point of the mountain-side it seemed no longer 
to be night, and the far-away paeans held him breathless with 
mysterious awe. Was the sound on earth? Where did it come 
from? Where? 

“Praised be Jehovah!” he heard his weak and shaking young 
voice quaver. 

Some belated travelers were coming slowly up the road. 
He heard on ass’s feet and low voices. 

The sheep heard them also. Had they been waiting for 
them? They rose one by one—the whole fiock—to their feet, 
and turned in a body toward the approaching sounds. 

Zia stood up with them. He waited, also, and it was as if 
at this moment his soul so lifted itself that it almost broke 
away from his body—almost. 

Around the curve an ass came slowly bearing a woman, and 
led by a man who walked by its side. He was a man of sober 
years and walked wearily. Zia’s eyes grew wide with awe and 
wondering as he gazed, scarce breathing. 

The light upon the hillside was so softly radiant and so 
clear that he could see that the woman’s robe was blue and 
that she lifted her face to the stars as she rode. It was a young 
face, and pale with the pallor of lilies, and her eyes were as stars 
of the morning. But this was not all. A radiance shone from 
her pure pallor, and bordering her blue robe and veil was a 
faint, steady glow of light. And as she passed the standing 
and waiting sheep, they slowly bowed themselves upon their 
knees before her, and so knelt until she had passed by and was 
out of sight. Then they returned to their places, and slept 
as before. 

When she was gone, Zia found that he also was kneeling. 
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He did not know when his knees had bent. He was faint with 
ecstacy. 

“She goes to Bethlehem,” he heard himself say as he had 
heard himself speak before. “I, too, I, too.” 

He stood for a moment listening to the sound of the ass’s 
retreating feet as it grew fainter in the distance. His breath 
came quick and soft. The light had died away from the hill- 
side, but the high-floating radiance seemed to pass to and fro 
in the heavens, and now and again he thot he heard the faint, 
far sound that was like music so distant that it was as a 
thing heard in a dream. 

“Perhaps I behold visions,’ he murmured. “It may be that 
I shall awake.” 

But he found himself making his way thru the bushes and 
setting his feet upon the road. He must follow, he must fol- 
low. Howsoever steep the hill, he must climb to Bethlehem. 
But as he went on his way it did not seem steep, and he did 
not waver or toil as he usually did when walking. He felt 
no weariness or ache in his limbs, and the high radiance gently 
lighted the path and dimly revealed that many white flowers 
he had never seen before seemed to have sprung up by the 
roadside and to wave softly to and fro, giving forth a fragrance 
so remote and faint, yet so clear, that it did not seem of earth. 
It was perhaps part of the vision. 

Of the distance he climbed his thot took no cognizance. 
There was in this vision neither distance nor time. There was 
only faint radiance, far, strange sounds, and the breathing of 
air which made him feel an ecstacy of lightness as he moved. 
The other Zia had traveled painfully, had stumbled and struck 
his feet against wayside stones. He seemed ten thousand 
miles, ten thousand years away. It was not he who went to 
Bethlehem, led as if by some power invisible. To Bethlehem! 
To Bethlehem, where went the woman whose blue robe was 
bordered with a glow of fair luminousness and whose face, 
like an uplifted lily, softly shone. It was she he followed, 
knowing no reason but that his soul was called. 

When he reached the little town and stood at last near the 
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gateway of the khan in which the day-long procession of way- 
farers had crowded to take refuge for the night, he knew that 
he would find no place among the multitude within its walls. 
Too many of the great Cesar’s subjects had been born in 
Bethlehem and had come back for their enrollment. The khan 
was crowded to its utmost, and outside lingered many who 
had not been able to gain admission and who consulted plain- 
tively with one another as to where they might find a place 
to sleep and to eat the food they carried with them. 

Zia had made his way to the entrance-gate only because he 
knew the travelers he had followed would seek shelter there, 
and that he might chance to hear of them. 

He stood a little apart from the gate and waited. Some- 
thing would tell him what he must do. Almost as this thot 
entered his mind he heard voices speaking near him. Two 
women were talking together, and soon he began to hear their 
words. 

“Joseph of Nazareth and Mary his wife,” one said. “Both 
of the line of David. There was no room for them, even as 
there was no room for others not of royal lineage. To the 
mangers in the cave they have gone, seeing the woman had 
sore need of rest. She, thou knowest—” 

Zia heard no more. He did not ask where the cave lay. He 
had not needed to ask his way to Bethlehem. That which had 
led him again directed his feet away from the entrance-gate of 
the khan, past the crowded court and the long, low wall of 
stone within the inclosure of which the camels and asses 
browsed and slept, on at last to a pathway leading to the gray 
of rising rocks. Beneath them was the cave, he knew, tho 
none had told him so. Only a short distance, and he saw what 
drew him trembling nearer. At the open entrance, thru which 
he could see the rough mangers of stone, the heaps of fodder, 
and the ass munching slowly in a corner, the woman who wore 
the blue robe stood leaning wearily against the heavy wooden 
post. And the soft light bordering her garments set her in 
a frame of faint radiance and glowed in a halo about her head. 
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“The light! the light!” cried Zia in a breathless whisper. 
And he crossed his hands upon his breast. 

Her husband surely could not see it. He moved soberly 
about, unpacking the burden the ass had carried and seeming 
to see naught else. He heaped straw in a corner with care, 
and threw his mantle upon it. 

“Come,” he said. “Here thou canst rest, and I can wateh by 
thy side. The angels of the Lord be with thee!” The woman 
turned from the door and went toward him, walking with slow 
steps. He gazed at her with mild, unillumined eyes. 

“Does he not see the light!” panted Zia. “Does he not see 
the light!” 

Soon he himself no longer saw it. Joseph of Nazareth came 
to the wooden doors and drew them together, and the boy 
stood alone on the mountain-side, trembling still, and wet with 
the dew of the night; but not weary, not hungered, not athirst 
or afraid, only quaking with wonder and joy—he, the little 
hunchback Zia, who had known no joy before since the hour 
of his birth. 

He sank upon the earth slowly in an exquisite peace—a 
peace that thrilled his whole being as it stole over his limbs, 
deepening moment by moment. His head drooped softly upon 
a cushion of moss. As his eyelids fell, he saw the splendor of 
whiteness floating in the height of the purple vault above him. 

The dawn was breaking, and yet the stars had not faded 
away. This was his thot when his eyes first opened on a great 
one, greater than any other in the sky, and of so pure a bril- 
lianece that it seemed as if even the sun would not be bright 
enough to put it out. It hung high in the paling blue, high as 
the white radiance; and as he lay and gazed, he thot it surely 
moved. What new star was it that in that one night had been 
born? He had watched the stars thru so many desolate hours 
that he knew each great one as a friend, and this one he had 
never seen before. 

The morning was cold, and his clothes were wet with dew, 
but he felt no chill. He remembered; yes, he remembered. 
If he had lived in a vision the day before, he was surely living 
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in one yet. The Zia who had been starved and beaten and 
driven out naked into the world, who had elutehed his thin 
breast and sobbed, writhing upon the earth, where was he? 
He looked down upon his hands and saw the cracked and 
scaling palms, and it was as tho they were not. He thrust 
back the covering from his chest and saw the spots there. But 
there were no lepers, there were no hunchbacks; there were 
only Zia and the light. He knelt and turned himself toward 
the cave and prayed, and as he so knelt and prayed the man 
Joseph rolled open the heavy wooden door. 

Then Zia, still kneeling, beat himself softly upon the breast 
and prayed again, not as before to Jehovah, but to that which 
he beheld. 

The light was there, fair, radiant, wonderful. The cave was 
bathed in it. The woman in the blue robe sat upon the straw, 
and in her arms she held a new-born child. Zia touched his 
forehead to the earth again, again, again, unknowing that he 
did so. The child was the light itself! 

He must rise and draw near. That which had drawn him 
up the mountain-side drew him again. The child was the light 
itself! As he crept near the cave’s entrance, the woman’s eyes 
rested upon him soft and wonderful. 

She spoke to him—she spoke! 

“Be not afraid,” she said. “Draw nigh and behold!” 

Her voice was not as the voice of other women; it was like 
her eyes, soft and wonderful. It could not be withstood even 
by awe such as his. He could not remain outside, but entered 
trembling, and trembling drew near. 

The child lying upon His mother’s breast opened His eyes 
and smiled. Zia fell upon his knees before Him. He held out 
his piteous hands, remembering for one moment the Zia who 
had sobbed on the mountain-side alone. “I am a leper!” he 
cried. “I may not touch Him! Unclean! Unclean!” 

“Draw nigh,” the woman said, “and let His hand rest upon 
thee !”’ 

Zia crouched upon his knees. The new-born hand fell softly 
upon his shoulder and rested there. Thru his body, thru his 
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blood, thru every limb and fleshly atom of him, he felt it steal 
—new life, warming, thrilling, wakening in his veins new life! 
As he felt it, he knelt quaking with rapture even as he had 
stood the night before gazing at the light. The new-born hand 
lay still. 

He did not know how long he knelt. He did not know that 
the woman leaned toward him, scarce drawing breath, her 
wondrous eyes resting upon him as if she waited for a sign. 
Even as she so gazed she beheld it, and spoke, whispering as 
in awed prayer: 

“Go forth and cleanse thy flesh in running water,” she said. 
“Go forth.” 

He moved, he rose, he stood upright—the hunchback Zia 
who had never stood upright before! His body was straight, 
his limbs were strong. He looked upon his hands, and there 
was no blemish or spot to be seen! 

“T am made whole!” he cried in ecstacy so wild that his 
boy’s voice rang and echoed in the cave’s hollowed roof. “I am 
made whole!” 

“Go forth,” she said softly. “Go forth and give praise.” 

He turned and went into the dawning day. He stood sway- 
ing, and heard himself sob forth a rapturous prayer. His 
flesh was fresh and pure; he stood erect and tall. He was as 
others whom God had not cursed. The light! the light! He 
stretched forth his arms to the morning sky. 

Some shepherds roughly clothed in the skins of lambs and 
kids were climbing the hill toward the cave. They carried 
their crooks, and they talked eagerly as tho in wonderment 
at some strange thing which had befallen them, looking up at 
the heavens, and one pointed with his crook. 

“Surely it draws nearer, the star!” he said. “Look!” 

As they passed a thicket where a brook flowed thru the 
trees a fair boy came forth, cleansed, fresh, and radiant as if 
he had but just bathed in its clear waters. It was the boy Zia. 

“Who is this one?” said the oldest shepherd. 

“How beautiful he is! How the light shines on him! He 
jJooks like a king’s son.” 

And as they passed, they made obeisance to him. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


Aims and Ideals That Must Hearten Us in the Performance 
of Our Present Duty 


BY JESSIE ELDRIDGE SOUTHWICK 


The dream of Brotherhood has become the passionate de- 
sire of the world. Democracy is the political ideal, but the 
Brotherhood which can remain true thru all difficult problems 
of adjustment, is the heart of it. 

We must prepare for the day of settlement: and hearten the 
brave young men who have enlisted that they may establish, 
thru sacrifice, the ideal proclaimed by our President’s eloquent 
interpretation to all the world. 

Altho we have neglected in the past some of those virtues 
which might have made war impossible; today, now that con- 
flict has come and suffering is inevitable, it is possible to 
arouse the soul to heroism and universal sympathy; so that all 
shall be inspired, not by hatred, but by the invincible deter- 
mination to end the human agonies of bloodshed and massacre: 
that the ideal of human justice and brotherhood may be in- 
sured and protected by the agreement of all peoples to main- 
tain for each other freedom from tyranny, liberty to fulfill the 
normal aims of life, and to express the free conscience in har- 
mony with the well-being of all. 

Our government was founded by men who braved many 
perils that they might follow their unfettered conscience. 

When in the course of time the want of Brotherhood threat- 
ened to disrupt the harmony of the original agreement, a great 
compassionate soul—Abraham Lincoln—established, by his 
influence on the heart of the Nation, the ideal of wniversal 
human right to life and liberty. 

Today our standard is flung out to all the world in that 
further affirmation that it is the duty of the whole race to 
maintain upon the earth justice and protection for all. The 
heart of mankind is awakening to the fact that Brotherhood is 
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a fact in nature; that just as the nations sow, e’en that shall 
the nations reap, thru the circuit of life’s magnetic power to 
react on whatever force is sent forth, and to strike with awak- 
ening power upon the hearts that have neglected the larger 
demand which is service rendered to mankind as well as to the 
family circle. 

We see now that no nation can be safe until all shall recog- 
nize their common destiny, and shall mutually regard each 
other as parts of the great whole. He only may ask for free- 
dom who is willing to grant it to others. The privileges of 
liberty may only be enjoyed where the responsibility of all to 
maintain it for all is recognizecd. This ideal must be estab- 
lished if after the war we aould be free peoples and not 
fighting brutes! 

Out of sacrifice comes spiritual light. Thru heroism the 
soul transcends the temporal and comes out into the eternal,— 
even while suffering, heroically borne, affects the earth life. 
Black clouds of evil obscure the day; but the lightning of the 
Divine Will flashes—and they are precipitated in cleansing 
floods. The waters of sorrow shall quench the fires of hatred 
and sweep away every obstruction to sane human life; obstruc- 
tions raised by brutal passion, insane self-seeking, and the 
malice that would destroy what it cannot possess. 

Evil, ike smoke, is the by-product of the transmutation of 
elements; but thru the smoke winged flames of aspiration leap 
as signals to the Powers of the Air—the higher forces that make 
for life eternal; that live in the radiance of divine truth. 

What is the symbol of the rainbow but the sign that even as 
the sunlight writes its prismatic language of beauty on the 
clouds, even so do the white rays of the sun of truth write 
upon the clouds that obscure our day—the reflection which 
spells in rainbow hues of hope and faith, the promise of the 
over-ruling of Divine Law. The Divine Order witnessed in the 
heart of humanity by the presence there of love, compassion, 
and the immortal consciousness that the vision of the human 
ideal must find fulfillment in the Divine Purpose! 


Or 
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May America stand as a beacon upheld by the pure hearts 
of its heroes; gradually awakening within the breast of its 
people the knowledge that its destiny is no less than that of 
light-bringer to the whole world. 


SALUTE 
Flag of the free, whose folds unfurled 
Now cheer the heart of half the world, 
Fly, champion of truth from pole to pole 
Till won—the goal! 


One wish ere yet the long year ends; 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
A pledge, a hand, to all our friends 
As fits the merry Christmas time: 


On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That fate, ere long, shall bid you play; 
Goodnight: with honest, gentle hearts, 
A kindly greeting go alway. 
—Thackeray. 


SuRM GH NN ace Ua TEL CETE 


Songs of the Season 


CU es aes aed eacan ee 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Lift up thy gates once more! 

The soldiers of the Tenth Crusade 
Are at thy temple door! 

Oh, raise thine ancient battle hymn 
Where Godfrey died of yore! 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 

The Coeur de Lion’s glance, 
Saladin’s troth, the lilies on 

The breast of knightly France, 
The faith of Simon and of John, 

Are thine inheritance! 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
From Heaven’s heights divine 

They bend—thy warriors of old— 
Their gaze on Palestine, 

Where, ’neath their crests, is “Allenby” 
Engraven on thy shrine! 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Oh, set thy gates ajar! 
The Infidel and his ally— 
The Beast—shall pass afar, 
And, on thy soldiers of the cross, 
Shall rise the Christmas Star. 
—Kadra Maysi. 
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A SONG OF GIFTS TO GOD 


When the first Christmas Presents came, the straw where 
Christ was rolled 

Smelled sweeter than their frankincense, burned brighter than 
their gold, 

And a Wise Man said, “We will not give; the thanks would 
be but cold.” 


“Nay,” said the next, “to all new gifts, to this gift or another, 
Bends the high gratitude of God; even as He now, my brother, 
Who had a Father for all time, yet thanks Him for a mother. 


“Yet scarce for Him this yellow stone of prickly smells and 
sparse, 

Who holds the gold heart of the sun that fed these timber 
bars, 

Nor any scentless lily lives for one that smells the stars.” 


Then spake the third of the Wise Men, the wisest of the three, 
“We may not with the wildest lives enlarge His liberty, 
Whose wings are wider than the world. It is not He but we. 


“We say not He has more to gain, but we have less to lose, 
Less gold shall go astray, we say, less gold, if thus we choose, 
Go to make harlots of the Greeks or hucksters of the Jews. 


“Less clouds before colossal feet redden in the wonderlight 

To the blind gods from Babylon; less incense burns tonight 

To the high beasts of Babylon, whose mouths made mock of 
night.” 


Babe of the thousand birthdays, we that are young yet gray— 

White with the centuries—still can find no better thing to say, 

We that with sects and whims and wars have wasted Christ- 
mas Day. 
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Light Thou Thy censer to Thyself, for all our fires are dim ; 

Stamp Thou Thine image on our coin, for Casar’s face grows 
grim, 

And a dumb devil of pride and greed has taken hold of him. 


We bring Thee back great Christendom, churches and towns 
and towers, 
And if our hands are glad, O God, to cast them down like 
fiowers, 
"Tis not that they enrich Thine hands, but they are saved from 
ours! © 
—Gilbert Chesterton. 


FRONT LINE 


Standing on the fire step, 
Harking into the dark, 

The black was filled with figures 
His comrades could not mark, 

Because it was softly snowing, 
Because it was Christmastide, 

He saw three figures passing 
alittering in their pride. 


One rode a cream-white camel, 

One was a blackamoor, 

One a bearded Persian ; 

They all rode up to the door. 
They all rode up to the stable door, 
- Dismounted and bent the knee. 
The door flamed like a rose, 

But more he could not see. 


Standing on the fire-step 
In softly falling snow, 

It came to him—the caro]— 
Out of the long ago. 
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He heard the glorious organ 
Fill transept, loft, and nave. 

He faintly heard the pulpit words, 
“Himself he could not save.” 


And all the wires in no man’s land 

Seemed thrummed by ghostly thumbs; 
There woke then such a harping 

As when a hero comes— 

And then his thought was back: 
He leaned against the parapet 

And peered into the black. 

—William Rose Benét. 
Century Magazine. 


HOME-COMING 


Twilight was creeping on, 

The hosts of darkness marching from the east, 
While in the west 

The last red banner of defeated day 

Was furled as the wind died down 

Upon a sky-line cool with lemon gold. 

My snowshoes creaked on stiffening crust; 
A startled rabbit, scarce discerned, 
Scampered thru rattling underbrush ; 

And frozen silence wrapped the world. 

The valley lights were lit 

When I broke thru a fringe of wood 

And saw below the snowy roofs of men. 

A thin, faint, fragrant smell of smoke 

Stung in my nostrils, 

And made me pause to think 

How delicate our senses are in mountain air. 
Then quickly plunging down the slope, 
While darkness wrapped the trail, 
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I came past fir-trees where the pheasants roost 
To my back lot, 
And so thru naked garden paths 
To where my study door 
Showed a red square against the night, 
‘With dancing flickers from the great birch-logs 
And crossing ’twixt the fire and door 
The shadow outline of my well beloved. 
—Walter Prichard Eaton. 


A SONG OF CHRISTMAS 


As down the wintry way I went, 
As I went warily, . 

I heard a hidden starling pipe 
Merrily, right merrily. 


“Ho, ho!” it piped; it piped “ho, ho!” 
As I went warily, 
And sang, “I know! I know! I know!” 
Merrily, right merrily. 


“You silly, silly bird,” I said. 
As I went warily, 

“What is it that you think you know, 
Verily, now verily?” 


“Oh, I know where one waits,” it piped, 
As I went warily. 

“Her lips like holly-berries ripe, 
Verily, now verily!” 


What more to do? What more to do, 
As I went warily, 

Than just to stir my steps and haste 
Merrily, right merrily! 


Miss McQuesten, who was the last to appear in the Faculty 
Recitals, read “The Princess,” by Tennyson, on Friday even- 
ing, December seventh. 


On the sixth of December, Dr. Ernest Guthrie, who has 
recently returned from France, spoke to us most inspiringly 
of his experiences at the front during the last seven months. 


Margarette Josephine Penick presented a program for war 
relief work, at the Hartford Club in Hartford, Connecticut, 
on November twenty-sixth. 


We are very glad to welcome President Southwick after his 
extended absence from us, during which he has made his an- 
nual tour in the South. 


THE VOICE 


There is only one law and only one God 
For all things under the sun— 

The sea, and the sand, and the wind-blown soul, 
And the God and the law are one. 


And whatever the law and the God be named 
By beings like you and me, 

They speak supreme in that cosmic voice 
Which men call Harmony. 


Harper’s Magazine. —Albert Bigelow Paiite. 
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Vou. XXVI. DECEMBER, 1917. No. 2. 
The New It is twenty centuries since that Holy Night 


Christmas when Angel voices heralded the birth of the Prince 
of Peace, and the shepherds on the hillside knelt 
in Silent adoration. When He was born on that far-away day, 


“No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they knew their sovreign Lord was by.” 


That was twenty centuries ago! Thru all these long years 
the world has had the benefit of His principles and ideals. 
Men and women consecrated to His cause have sought to ex- 
alt Him in their own lives and to carry the message of His 
love to their fellow men; nations have incorporated His ideals 
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of mercy and justice in their laws, and the whole of the civilized 
world has set aside the day called Christmas on which to cele- 
brate His birth into the world. 

Yet today the world, old and sick with its burden of sin, 
weary with its weight of sects and creeds and dogmas, broken 
and wasted with wars, cries out in agony to a crucified Lord. 
The thin veneer we called civilization has blistered and cracked, 
and all the suppressed evils of man’s mind pour out in acid 
streams on a torn and bleeding humanity. Hatred, greed, 
cruelty, destruction, bestiality, wantonness—every crime the 
perverted human mind can conceive—are present in the world 
at the time when we are wont to celebrate the birth of Him 
who came that there might be peace and good-will on earth! 

What does it all mean? Is God a myth? Is Christianity a 
failure? Are Faith, Hope and Love impostors ? 

Stricken Belgium cries out proudly thru all her suffering 
and desolation No! We 

Thousands of Armenians preferring unspeakable torture at 
the hands of the Turks to apostacy, answer No! 

The young manhood of the allied nations of the world, giving 
their lives if need be, answer no! Those comrades in white 
bearing the standard of the flaming Red Cross are a living no! 

The immortal souls of those whose bones le bleaching on the 
shell-scarred fields of “No Man’s Land” breathe an eternal no! 

What then of Him who came to bring Peace? 

“Think not that. I am come to send peace on earth: | 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

The Master of men was a lover of Peace, but He was not a 
pacifist! 

His whole life on earth was a bitter struggle against the 
false, the wicked and the negative. He came not to send peace, 
but with His sword to destroy and cut down all that barred 
the way, so that peace might enter in. 

Above the shrieks and moans of the dying, above the din 
and hell of the battle there rings out the mighty challenge of 
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an awakened people, “The world safe for peace and democ- 
racy!” And this is truly, truly the spirit of a new Christmas. 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God.” 
—The Editor. 


DEVISE AND BEQUESTS. 


For the convenience of any one who may wish to make 
a bequest to the Emerson College of Oratory, the follow- 
ing form of bequest to be inserted in a will is suggested. 


I give and devise to the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston, Massachusetts, the following real estate: 
(Here give description of real estate) 


I give and bequeath to the Emerson College of Oratory, 
PIES TUL COL ciiedien tr es sea OA pa nea ee dollars, to be paid by 


TELVIPENOCILLOT WET 5 5% oa! bele yeeros months after my decease. 


HEXXPLANATORY Note. All wills must be executed according to the 
formalities of the several States in which they are executed. 
These should be ascertained at the time of the making of the will. 


IRENE — =o Ko) 
= STUDENT 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


On the second of November the members of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, accompanied by Miss Smith, 
attended the conference at the Century Club held in the in- 
terest of the Students’ Friendship War Fund. 


Ruth Stokes, of the Junior Class, gave us a most interesting 
talk at the meeting on November ninth about her life and 
experiences in India. 

A large representation of the College Association attended 
an informal tea at the Young Women’s Christian Association 
rooms on Boylston Street, November sixteenth. While sitting 
around the cheery fireplace, Miss Fairbank of the National 
Board, told the girls of “the Life and Customs of the People 
of India.” 

Miss Dorethea Shute, formerly assistant to Miss George and 
a speaker much enjoyed by the members of our association, 
spoke to us on November twenty-third. 

No meeting was held November thirtieth, but on the even- 
ing of that day, Miss White gave a pleasant party for the 
Emerson girls at 500 Boylston Street. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 


“CARRY ON” 
BY MARY GRIFFIN 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
PROLOGUE 
Richard Calhoun . ¢ : ‘ . Jeannette Warshavsky 
John. ; ‘ : : : : : Fern Helscher 
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Bob . . : ‘ Helen Sayles 
Priscilla, daughter to Governor Vane . Mary Helen Hynes 
Mary ; ; ; Wilda Blount 
Mrs. Vane ; : : Sara Jane Hardy 
Governor Vane ; ; Hazel Tanner 
Rose~ ' : Mildred Seals 
Jane : : Helen Crocker 
POM it. ; Sarah Mae McKenna 
George . : é ; ; Muriel Phillips 
Stratton ; ‘ : Margaret Washburn 
Milford . : Edith Sullivan 
Officer. : ; Evelyn Stevens 
ACT I 
Mammy ; : : Anne East 
John Fiske ; Helen Eades 
Betty, sister to Priscilla ; ; ! Wilda Blount 
Priscilla Calhoun . ; é Elinor East 
First Officer . : ; ; Lucile Withers 
Second Officer . 4 Helen Sayles 
Soldiers. ' ; Han Hynes, Hazel Tanner 
Pickaninnies : Misses Rhodes, Lander, Snyder, Pittman 
ACT II 
Eph ; ; ; Melba Rhodes 
Rand Churchill ; : : ; Beth Elliott 
John Fiske ; Margaret Newell 
Priscilla, grand-daughter a Toit Fiske Lucile Morris 
Kendall . ; Marjorie Will 
Josephine. ; Bernice Duggan 
Officers . Hazel Tanenr, Lucile Withers 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
d ’ . 
Prologue 
Time 1776. Scene Jaid in public hall in Petersburg, Virginia. 


Act I 


Time 1863. Seene laid in drawing room of Calhoun homestead. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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Act I] 
Time 1917. Scene same as Act I. 


Stunt Committee 
Helen Eads Helen Sayles Hazel Tanner 


We welcome May Elliott of Kentucky as a member of the 
club. 


Helen Hynes left for her home in Washington, Georgia, for 
the Thanksgiving holidays, and will not return until after the 
Christmas recess. 


Margaret Newell spent the Thanksgiving holidays with 
Agnes and Grace Sickles at their home in New York. 


Ann East read recently at the Watertown Baptist Church. 


Jeannette Warshavsky took part in-a pageant at Tremont 
Temple given to commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of Martin Luther. 


Margaret Zink read to the sailors at the Sailors’ Mission 
recently. 


Jeannette Warshavsky read on December thirteenth for the 
Jewish Anti-Tuberculosis Association at Metaphysical Hall in 
Huntington Chambers. 


EMERSON COLLEGE MENORAH SOCIETY 


The Emerson College Menorah Society was officially or- 
ganized on December seventh when Mr. Philip Barnett, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Menorah, addressed the members. Mr. 
Barnett explained the object of the society and the plan of 
work to be followed. 


The Menorah is a nonsectarian society, open to students and 
faculty of Emerson, and is devoted to the study of Hebrew and 
Jewish literature and social problems of the race. The Emer- 
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son Menorah Society proposes to include in its studies the 
study of the Hebrew Drama, and the Miracle Plays. 


The following officers were elected: President, Jeannette 
Warshavsky; Vice-President, Ruth Levin; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Esther Cohn. 


The meetings are to be held on every second Thursday af- 
ternoon. All members of the college are cordially invited to 
attend especially when we have lecturers. We hope to be 
fortunate enough to have Professor Baker of Harvard and 
other noteworthy men lecture to us upon various subjects rel- 
ative to our work. 


The Emerson Menorah Society was a guest of the Simmons 
College Menorah on Thursday, December thirteenth. The 
members received a most cordial and hospitable welcome, and 
we hope to reciprocate their kindness in the near future. 


SENIOR 

The Senior class had a twenty-five-cent sale on Thursday. 

November sixth, in order to raise money for the War Fund 
pledge. 


Hazel Manley is coaching a play in Waltham. 


Several seniors have been furnishing entertainment by read- 
ing to the soldiers in the Boston Harbor forts. 


Ruth Levin is coaching a play at the West End Neighbor- 
hood House. 


Helen Carter is playing in “The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish” for the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. 


Melba Rhodes read recently at the Thorndike Hotel for the 
United Daughters of Confederacy. 


Mrs. Maxham opened her home to the senior class for a 
“Silver” tea, at which the class made over ten dollars for the 
War Fund. 
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Edith MacCulley presented a program at the Mohawk Golf 
Club, in Schenectady, New York, during the Christmas holi- 
days. 


The class wishes “God speed” to our splendid representative, 
Joseph Gifford, who has answered the call by enlisting in the 
Signal Corps of the United States Aviation Department. We 
hope that his army kit will be a small reminder of his class- 
mates who are all saying, “The best of luck!” 


JUNIOR 


WATERLOO 


BY SIR CONAN DOYLE 
as played by 
SIR HENRY IRVING, LYCEUM THEATRE 
London, 1895 


CAST 
Norah Brewster. ; : ‘ ; } Mary Roberts 
Sergeant McDonald, R.A. : : : Francis McCabe 
Colonel Midwinter, Royal Scots Guard . William Downs 
Corporal Gregory Brewster : : : Joseph Connor 
SCENE 
Corporal Brewster’s Cottage in Woolwich, England 
June, 1881 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, November 8, 1917 


I. The Mallet’s Masterpiece . ; : Peple 
Jeannette Werebncaee, 
II. Two and an Extra : : : : Kipling 
Blanche Onin 
III. The Witch’s Daughter : : Whittier 
Mrs. Charlotte Baeine 
IV. Music , ‘ ‘ , : , Tarkington 


Oahlee Hubbard 
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V. The Happy Prince . “ab sla \ ; , Wilde 
Helen Sayles 


VI. “A” as in Father : 5 : Rupert Hughes 
Dorothy Levy 


VII. (¢a) The Blue Devil 
(b) Don Meex da Pleasure 
(c) Da Leetl a Boy 
(d) Jack O’ Hearts 
(e) At Castle Garden 
(f) My Kate j 
Joseph Connor 


° . . T. Daly 


William Downs, affectionately known as “Bill” to all the 
school, has enlisted in the Signal Corps. He is now at Fort 
Slocum, New York, where two other Emersonians are sta- 
tioned. 


Joseph Connor has applied for admission in the “non-fiying” 
branch for aviation training camp at San Antonio, Texas. He 
will train for a commission. 


Sylvia Folsom has taken charge of a dramatic class at the 
North End Settlement House. Miss Folsom also gave an 
evening’s program of readings with musical accompaniment 
for the Community Club of Scotland, recently. 


Announcement has been made of the engagement of Susan 
Phillips to Edwin L. Noble, Yale, 715. Mr. Noble is in the 
Aviation Corps, “Somewhere in France.” 


Florence Cutting read at the Annual Banquet of the College 
Club of Lowell. 


The engagement of Helen Darrow to Theo McMann of Ros- 
lindale has been announced recently. 


Isabel Goheen presented “Just David” at Pennsylvania 
Furnace, Pennsylvania, during the Christmas holidays. 
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SOPHOMORE 
THE CROWN OF MANHOOD 


BY CATHERINE CROSWELL PERRY 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
In the order of their appearance 


Love . : : Ruth Woodcock 
Innocence . : | Ella Maria Williams 
Liberty. ; ; ; ; : Rosemary Hilton 
Peace .. : ; : : é Emmelyn Huff 
LES oll a HO Oli) ens aaa By rN cc 
Youth : ; : Justine Williams 
Joy . ; Ethel Berner 
Service : : Agnes Mahoney 
Wisdom . ; 5 Ruth Parker 
Goodness. ; ) ! ; : Margaret Strunk 
Mercy. : Marguerite Porter 
Patience . : : Phyllis Dennison 
Reason. | ; j Winifred Osborne 
Occupation . : Naomi Williams 
Pleasure P Pearl Atkinson 
Vanityer ’ ! , : ; Pansy Wood 
Indolence . , ‘ : Miriam Kempton 
Wealth : : Evelyn Stephens 
Greed . : ene Bernice Caswell 
Cheat : ; ; ; ; Virginia Sherman 
Edna Culp 

Waiters . Lucie Knowles 
Esther Cohn 

Gossip ; ‘ : Maud Rankeillor 
Tyranny . , ; : : Leila Watson 
Forbearance ; ; Sara Hathaway 
Courage. ; Bertha Rosnosky 
Faith . : ; Helen Reardon 


Kpisode I. The Garden of Love. 
Episode II. The Hall of Illusion. 
Episode III. The Garden of Love. 
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ARGUMENT 


EPISODE I 


Love lies sleeping in her garden, with Innocence watching by her 
side, and Peace and Liberty, the spirits of the garden, dancing about 
her. Youth, led by Hope, enters the garden, discovers Love, and gently 
awakens her. With Love’s awakening, Joy and Service enter the 
garden, Joy entices them all into merry pastime. 

Youth tells Love he must go to seek Success and Fame, in order 
that he may be worthy of the Crown of Manhood. Love begs him to 
take her with him, but he refuses, saying he will leave Hope to be her 
faithful companion. As he is about to go away, he meets Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Mercy, the guardians of Youth and Love. Wisdom bids 
him take Love with him. Again he refuses, and Wisdom goes to find 
Memory, Reason, and Patience. Goodness and Mercy plead with 
Youth to go with him, but telling them to remain with Love, re departs. 

Serviee brings Occupation to Love. Occupation suggests that she 
weave a Cloth of Gold for Youth upon his return, and Love, cheered by 
Occupation, sends Service to follow Youth. 


EPISODE IL 

While Youth is upon his journey in search of Success and Fame, 
Pleasure and her companions, Vanity and Indolence, with Wealth, Cheat, 
and Greed, are dancing and gambling in the Hall of Illusion. Gossip, 
who has met Youth, enters and tells them Youth is on his way to the 
Hall of Illusion. 

Upon his arrival, Youth is tricked into believing that Wealth is 
Suceess, and Wealth inveigles him into thinking that gambling is the 
means of obtaining such success as his. But disillusionment soon over- 
takes him when his supposed friends desert him and he is left alone. 
He sends Service to bring Memory and Reason, and is about to start 
upon his return journey to the Garden of Love, when Gossip, greatly 
alarmed, returns, followed by Pleasure, Vanity, Indolence, and Wealth. 
qreed and Cheat enter with Tyranny, who has captured Peace and 
Liberty. Thru the influence of Wealth and the co-operation of 
Pleasure and her companions, Youth plans to combat Tyranny, and 
sends Gossip out with the word that he will fight for Peace and Liberty. 


EPISODE III 


Meanwhile, Love has completed the Cloth of Gold and is watching 
for Youth’s return, when Courage, Forbearance, and Faith, with 
Memory, Reason, and Service, enter the garden, bearing him between 
them. Love tenderly covers him with the Cloth of Gold and learns from 
Wisdom that he has won something nobler than Success, for she places 
the Crown of Manhood beside him. 
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Phyllis Dennison presented a program of readings in West 
Acton on the evening of December thirteenth. 


Bernice L. Caswell read at Bedford and at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, during the Christmas vacation. 


Lucie Knowles and Sara Anne Hathaway recently aided in 
the presentation of a patriotic program in West Somerville. 


Agnes Mahoney entertained at the annual banquet of the 
Daughters of Isabella in North Cambridge during the last 
week of November. 


Kthel Berner read recently at the Margaret Fuller House 
in Cambridge, and at the Universalist Church in Brookline. 


Agnes Sickles was united in marriage to Sherwood Smith 
on the fourteenth of December, at her home in Elmira, New 
York. Mr. Smith, who is a graduate of Cornell University, is 
a Second Lieutenant of the Regular Army at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. 


FRESH MAN 


Iunice Vining has the leading role in “Miss Fearless and 
Company,” which is to be presented by the “Girls’ Guild” of 
Cambridge. 


The freshman class pledged three hundred and twenty-eight | 
dollars for the Students’ Friendship War Fund. 


Plans are now being made for the Class Stunt, which is to 
be given early in January. 
SORORITIES 
ZETA PHI ETA 


Zeta Phi Eta entertained Olga Newton at a banquet at the 
Hotel Hemenway on the evening of November twenty-fifth 
Among the guests were Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Tripp, and Mildred 
Warnock of Syracuse, New York. 
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Those who remember Laura Curtis of the class of ’14 will 
be interested to know that on November eighth she was mar- 
ried to Captain Burton Kinney of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 


Olga Newton is playing in “The Wanderer,” at the Boston 
Opera House. 


Mildred Warnock of Delta chapter of Zeta Phi Eta, Syra- 
cuse University, spent several days with the Alpha girls while 
on one of her recital tours for the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. 


Elizabeth Darnell read at Quincy and at South Braintree 
recently. 

On December twentieth Zeta Phi Eta entertained at a 
Christmas party in the Zeta Parlors. 


Readings by Anne East, Bernice Duggan, and Helen Guild 
were given at the Franklin Square House on December fourth. 


Fay Goodfellow and Margaret Pinkerton gave a program of 
readings and dances at Whitney Hall in South Sudbury re- 
cently. They also gave a series of Russian Courting Dances 
on Founder’s Day, December eighth. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


Mary Roberts spent the Thanksgiving recess at her home in 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Margaret Newell was the guest of Agnes Sickles during the 
holidays at the home of the latter in West Nyach, New York. 


Mrs. S. M. Strickland, of Carthage, New York, spent Thanks- 
giving and the following week-end with her sister, Helen Carter. 


Helen Ford spent Thanksgiving at Arlington, with relatives. 


Several of the new girls in Emerson were guests at the Chap- 
ter House during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
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Imogene Hogle went to her home in Utica, New York, for the 
holidays. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


A “Slumber Party” was held on the thirtieth of November 
at the Chapter House on St. Stephens Street. 


Marie Morris of Yonkers, New York, was the guest of Doro- 
thy Mitchell during the Thanksgiving holidays. 


Beth Tack recently visited Georgette Jetté at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Miss Jetté is now playing ingenue roles at the 
Colonial Theatre in Lawrence. 


Elizabeth Field read at the First Methodist Church in Dor- 
chester recently. 


Selina Mace went to her home in Keeseville, New York, dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving holidays. 


Kappa Gamma Chi gave an informal tea Wednesday after- 
noon, December thirteenth. 


Mae Elliott has recently given programs in Somerville and 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Rena Macomber entertained the Pierian Society at Wellesley, 
Wednesday evening, November fourteenth. Miss Macomber 
also read “The Daredevil,” by Maria Dariess, for the Woman’s 
Club of Concord recently. 


The following alumni have been recent visitors at the Chap- 
ter House: Nettie Hutchins, 717, Phyllis Jenkins, ’17, and 
Jessie Smith, 716. 


Millis Caverly entertained her sister, Miss Arline Caverly, 
Thanksgiving day and the following week-end. 


Mae Elliott was the guest of Elizabeth Field at her home in 
Brockton on Thanksgiving day. 
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Ruth Parker spent the Thanksgiving holidays with friends 
in Worcester. 


Leah Kendall was a guest at the Chapter House in De- 
cember. 


PHI ALPHA TAU FRATERNITY 


Albert Lovejoy, Albert Smith, William Downs, and Edwin 
Flanders have joined the colors and are now in training. 


Fred Hubbard is teaching in Rahway, New Jersey. 


William Byer and Samuel Kern are doing lyceum work 
with the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. 


The National Convention of Phi Alpha Tau was held in 
Chicago on December twenty-ninth. 
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EMERSON ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK 


The December meeting of the Emerson Alumni Club was 
held at the Twelfth Night Club rooms, Saturday evening, De- 
cember eighth. The guests of honor and speakers were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine. The program consisted of “A Day 
at Emerson in 1893,” which was produced by members of the 
club. 


°97. Edna Sutherland, teacher of Expression in Manitoba 
College, Manitoba, spent a very successful summer teach- 
ing the summer session at the University of California. 


°07. The marriage of Edith MacDonald Searle to Ingvar 
Tokstad was solemnized at Seymour Place-on-Gedney 
Farm, White Plains, New York, November fourteenth. 


"07. Mrs. Kate Wood Ray of Gary, Indiana, has recently been 

appointed a member of the Board of Park Commissioners 
in that city. Mrs. Ray also enjoys the distinction of being the 
first woman to be elected to a vice-presidency of the Muncipal 
League of Indiana. 


715. Zinita Graf is now playing leading réle with Clifford 

Devereux and his company. She has been playing in Ro- 
chester, Syracuse and other cities of the east. After complet- 
ing her present engagement in Toronto, Canada, Miss Graf 
will make an extended tour of the west. 
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16. The marriage has been announced of Marguerite Hyde 
to Dr. Arthur Henry Nobbs, on August thirteenth in 
Detroit, Minnesota. 


Lift up yourselves to the great meaning of the day, and dare 
to think of your humanity as something so sublimely precious 
that it is worthy of being made an offering to God, and then 
go out to the pleasures and duties of your life, having been 
truly born anew into His Divinity, as He was born into our 
humanity on Christmas Day.—Phillips Brooks. 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, they no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


—Shakespeare. 


Our country is rich in imperishable monuments to large- 
hearted, broad-minded citizens. The tooth of time cannot con- 
sume, or age crumble a worthy endowment. A building that 
houses a busy colony of students has been recognized as a 
means of more enduring fame than a stone bearing a highly 
eulogistic epitaph. 

We trust that the suggestion given above may lead some 
wellwisher to contribute now, or in the future, to a cause that 
has no apology to offer for “its own excuse for being.” Who 
will contribute a building nobly planned to carry on our work 
in this center of the educational world, donate funds for schol- 
arships, lecture courses, library or running expenses? 


; Diane 
a ol aie Saal ‘ 
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NAMESAKES 
BY MARION PUGH READ 


Mt 

Mary Ann had never seen her except as a dear old lady in bed, 
her hair almost as white as the snowy folds of her cap, the ex- 
pression of her face so sweet, especially when she was looking 
down into Mary Ann’s own little upturned face, that sometimes, 
familiar with it as she was, she would cry out admiringly, 
“Grandmother, in thy fresh cap thee’s lovely!” Or, striking her 
withered cheeks softly to prove it, “Grandmother, thy hands are 
hard, but thy cheeks are as soft as a gray pussy-willow.” 

It was not only because she was born on her grandmother’s 
birthday and had her name, that there was such a depth of 
affection between them, but that helped. “I’m glad we’re 
namesakes!” she would exclaim every now and then; and often 
when she did not say it, her eyes said it for her. How well 
she remembered that very first morning of all! 

“Cousin Pamela took me in to thee. ‘What’s thee think 

of thy namesake?’ she said. Thee was so surprised! Thee 
didn’t see how it could be. Thee’d heard no commotion in the 
night, and yet there I was. It must be me! ‘Well, well! Mary 
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Ann, does thee say it’s to be? Why didn’t she find a pretty 
name? Thee pretended thee didn’t like it, and then thee was 
the very first one to call me that. ‘Dear little Mary Ann?’ 
thee said, just as thee says it now. 

Their love for each other was so great that tho one Mary Ann 
belonged to her father and mother, and the other to all the 
valley, they belonged to each other first of all. When Mary 
Ann was there in the room her grandmother’s eyes followed 
her with delight, and involuntarily, while the little girl was 
gone, she kept listening for the crescendo of her little steps 
coming up the steep wooden stairs. How often the grandmoth- 
er’s mind went back to one autumn day when Mary Ann came 
in with a lapful of gay leaves that her mother had been teach- 
ing her to name. 

“Here, grandmother,” she said, holding one up, “here’s a leaf 
that fell from a maple tree, and here is one from an oak, and 
here,” she said softly, holding up a tiny feather, “here’s a leaf 
that fell from a little bird.” 

When she opened her eyes from one of her little “catnaps”, 
it was upon that little figure that she loved to focus her waken- 
ing thots. And if, as in these latter years, her dreams had 
taken her back to other days, and had waked up voices long 
since silent, the little girl was a dear welcome back into a 
world that without her would have been too lonely. Was it 
because her grandmother’s last conscious thots had been of 
Mary Ann that in these dreams she was so often a little girl 
herself again,—living over again the forgotten happenings of 
her childhood, helping her mother in the familiar old kitchen 
of the house where she was born, listening to the noisy splash 
of her father’s mill-wheel, or taking her happy way through 
fields and woods that only in her dreams would ever again be 
as they were! 

If. 

To Mary Ann there was the rest of the house and her grand- 
mother’s rooms. Even the world outside was different as she 
looked down upon it from there; the changing seasons told her 
ikeir story better than they did when she was down in the 
garden below, and there was no tree in the world like the great 
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maple tree outside the window. To sit curled up on the win- 
dow-sill and look out into its green swaying branches was to 
live for a while in a world of tree-top and sky. When she 
looked back into the room again, how much of intimate snugness 
its four walls held! 

Mary Ann loved everything in that room, from the great 
white-curtained bed, where her grandmother lay, to her own 
little stool by the fire. It was a soft coal fire, glowing red 
behind the black bars of the grate. Long hours at a time, 
while her grandmother slept, Mary Ann sat before it, forget- 
ting the patchwork pinned to her knee, forgetting everything 
but the song the fire sang; for it sang, oh, of everything that 
ever was or world be. It sang of the Valley in the old 
days, when everything was green still. It sang of the Little 
Girl in Homespun that her grandmother used to be; that 
ridiculous little girl who cried because she was lost once, right 
where this house stood now. It sang of funny things and 
pretty things. Of apple trees all pink with blossom; of blue- 
birds and bees; of ferns in the shady woods, and mint by the 
streams; of pebble-bordered paths that led thru gardens rich 
with bloom; of morning-glories in the sun, and roses wet with 
dew; of butterflies, of rainbows, of cobwebs in the grass, of 
frosts on the window-panes, and icicles from the roof. 

Sometimes the ticking of the old clock in the corner would 
break in upon the song, and Mary Ann would step over softly 
to open the door and peep down at the swaying weights, and 
wonder again how it ever came to be, for it seemed like some- 
thing alive, especially when she looked up at the ruddy face 
of the Man in the Moon jovially peeping down at her over the 
edge of the dial. 

Often it was the Robin on the Vase who interrupted the 
song. He was sitting up on the mantelpiece beside the Shell. 
The Shell was lovely, with its pearly spirals rising to the 
dome, and the funny thing about it was that she could look up 
and listen and listen, and not hear a thing, but when she 
climbed on a chair and held it up against her ear she could 
hear the waves break, and see the white foam spreading on 
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the shore. But the Robin sang to her clear across the room. 
He was sitting on a twig of cherry-blossoms, his red breast as 
plump as a robin’s could be, his head cocked on one side, look- 
ing at her. 

‘When thee watches his bright little eyes, can’t thee just 
hear -his chirp?’ her grandmother would say sometimes. Of 
all the birds that gladdened her life, the robin was her fay- 
orite. But the Robin on the Vase was the best of all, for he 
did not go when the other robins did, but stayed on to cheer 
them thru the snow and the cold, and the long winter days. 
‘And no matter when it is he sings,’ she would say, as Mary 
Ann stood by the bed looking over to him with her, ‘there is 
something in his cheery song that reminds thee of soft spring 
evenings, when the grass is turning green again, and the apple 
trees are pink.’ 

‘Oh, grandmother! he’s realer than a real robin!’ Mary Ann 
would cry. 

But Mary Ann had other things to do in that room than 
listen to the Robin and the Clock and the Fire. Of all the 
household she knew she was the only one her grandmother 
liked to have wait on her. To every one else it was, ‘Now, what 
did thee bother with that for?’ But to Mary Ann herself it 
was, ‘Thy little feet must be my feet. Run to the window and 
tell me what thee sees.’ Or, ‘Thy two eyes must be my glass. 
Tell me, does my cap set straight?’ 

‘Mother comes in handy for some things,’ Mary Ann ad- 
mitted generously. ‘But there isn’t much we can’t manage, 
is there?’ 

All without being told she would pull down the blind to 
shut out the ray of light that shone in her grandmother’s eyes : 
would find the little shawl and put it about her shoulders; 
would slip the little pillow under her back, or take it out and 
warm it by the fire; or, if it had no life, take it and shake it 
till it all fluffed out again. 

‘Now has it?’ she would ask, her cheeks red with the effort. 

Best of all she liked to go to the cupboard for things. The 
very idea of the cupboard pleased her, with its door that was 
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just like any other door, and yet led to so much. ‘Everything 
thee wants, but doesn’t want around,” she would say sometimes, 
stopping for another look before she shut the door again upon 
its riches. Last of all, she would find her soft little cloth and 
dust the daguerreotype of her grandfather on the little cherry 
stand by the bed. 

‘I never saw him,’ she would muse sometimes regretfully. 
‘But thee was well acquainted with him, wasn’t thee?’ 

If her grandmother seemed restless she would get up from 
her little stool with a worried look. ‘Grandmother,’ she would 
say, ‘does thee feel a draught?’ She was always trying to 
think up things that would help. One day when a dose of 
‘pepper-tea’ had brought relief, she turned, half-way down the 
stairs with the empty cup, to fly back. 

‘Grandmother,’ she cried, ‘if thee just lived on pepper-tea 
wouldn’t thee soon be well?’ 

On the opposite wall, looking over to her grandmother as she 
lay in bed, was the Good Shepherd leading His flock. 

His face was kind, as kind as her grandmother’s, and His 
heart was kind, too; for one little lamb, too weak to follow, 
He carried all the way in His arms. It was her grandmother’s 
greatest treasure. Oftener than she looked at the Robin or 
the Shell her eyes sought the face of the Good Shepherd, and 
rested there. Mary Ann liked to look at Him too. Standing 
by the bedside, her hand in her grandmother’s, she learned to 
repeat with her the words of her favorite psalin, ‘The Lerd is 
my Shepherd. I shall not want.’ And the words of the psalm 
so blended themseives with the picture before her that ali her 
life long the sight of nibbling sheep had a biblical savor to her 
eyes. 

Often, when her grandmother was asleep, and no one else 
was in the room, she would go over and talk to Him. 

‘I’m glad thee doesn’t go to sleep,’ she would say. ‘Doesn’t 
thee care about anything but just lambs? Doesn’t thee love 
little calves and chickens? Perhaps the little calves were all 
having a drink from their mother when thee started off,’ she 
decided. ‘And the little colts were all tugging the buggy, and 
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the little chickens were having fun scratching up worms, but 
the little lambs didn’t have anything to do but come. I’m glad 
they came!’ 

Mary Ann loved the Good Shepherd, but better still she loved 
that little lamb He carried in His arms, that little lamb too 
young to follow. Sometimes she would put her hand up softly 
to stroke it. Then she would look up till her eyes met those of 
the Good Shepherd. 

“Thee’s like me,’ she would whisper. ‘Thee loves that littlest 
sheep best.’ 

One day her grandmother said, ‘Look at the picture of the 
Good Shepherd for me. I cannot see it well across the room, 
but thee can see it for me. And when the time comes that thee 
doesn’t need to see it for me any longer, then it shall be thine, 
and when thy eyes rest on it thee’ll always think of thy old 
grandmother who couldn’t stay with thee any longer, because 
the Good Shepherd had called her to Him.’ 

Mary Ann came over to the bedside. ‘Is thee going away?’ 
she asked in startled surprise. ‘Won’t thee always be here in 
bed ?’ 

‘Not always. Some day I must leave thee.’ 

‘No, no,’ Mary Ann reassured her. ‘When thee goes I’ll go 
with thee. Was I ever there?’ 

‘Sometimes I think thee came from there. But thee can’t 
come now. Thee’s not ready yet.’ 

‘If old Hannah came to help in the kitchen couldn’t mother 
get me ready ?’ 

‘Thee can’t come yet, because the Good Shepherd hasn’t 
called thee. The doesn’t see yet,—thee doesn’t need to; but 
some day thee will.’ 

‘Won’t He call us together?’ 

‘No; ’tis not often He calls two at once. Sometimes when 
He calls a young mother He lets the little one come too, that 
it may not cry for her in vain. Sometimes when He calls a 
little baby He bids the mother follow where her heart is, but 
only those two does He often call together. Some day when I 
fall asleep He will come to me in a dream and bid me follow 
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Him, and when I awake I shall be with Him. Sometimes,’ she 
murmured to herself, ‘I almost long to be at rest.’ 

‘Thee longs sometimes to be at rest!’ Mary Ann echoed, with 
a humorous little twinkle. ‘Well, grandmother! What’s thee 
doing but resting now?’ 

Her grandmother never spoke any more of going away, and 
the idea became remote with Mary Ann, but it didn’t quite 
leave her mind. Sometimes when she was looking up at the 
Good Shepherd’s face she remembered that some day He was 
to eall her, and then a vision would rise in her mind of her 
grandmother’s starting off on a long, long journey. One day 
toward the end of summer she happened to think of it. 

‘I must finish the quilt before she goes,’ she thot. 

Ever since she had first learned to hold a needle in her 
hand, she had been sewing patches for a quilt for her grand- 
mother, and now what a great space they would cover. She 
waited till her grandmother had fallen asleep, then she brought 
them from the cupboard and spread them out to see; but they 
only made two little rows up and down the hearthrug. When 
she looked over to the great expanse of the big fourposter, two 
big tears gathered in her eyes. What she had done was nothing. 
But by the time her grandmother had waked she had a happy 
thot. 

‘Grandmother,’ she said, ‘if that quilt covered thee all up, 
would thee mind if it didn’t cover the rest of the bed ?’ 

With her grandmother’s answer she was content, tho some- 
thing in the voice arrested her. 

‘Grandmother,’ she said, ‘thy voice shakes today, just like 
thy hands. Is it because thee’s cold, like the little birds in 
the snow? When thee has my quilt over thee, thee’ll never be 
cold any more, will thee?’ 

Her grandmother only bent over and kissed her. Her lips 
were shaking too. ‘Would thee like a bit of sugar with lav- 
ender on it?’ she said. 
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1B 

Everyone knew that Mary Ann’s grandmother was failing, 
everyone but Mary Ann. Nowadays it wearied her when her 
old friends came in to see her; she only half followed their 
tales of neighborhood doings, and forgot them when told. 
Sometimes she even forgot to ask for those who were sick. 
Other children tired her. She loved to see the babies they 
brought in, but it was evident that it wearied her to watch thei. 
Sometimes when the others had all gone out she would look 
over at Mary Ann, so happy and so busy and gradually the 
rested look would come back to her face. ‘Mary Ann,’ she 
would say, calling her nearer, ‘I’m glad thee’s just as thee is.’ 

Only on her worst days she had them keep Mary Ann outside. 
When she said, ‘Thee can tell Mary Ann to play outside a little 
while, it was an admission of suffering that nothing else 
could have wrung from her. And when, after a while, she 
would look around half querulously, half forgetfully, to ask, 
‘What’s thee done with Mary Ann?’ then they knew that the 
worst was over. 

Summer was just giving place to autumn when Mary Ann 
was ready for the quilting. The grapes were purple on the 
vine, and one branch of the great maple tree outside the win- 
dow was red like a scarlet plum. It was a perfect autumn, of 
abundant harvests and warm, bright days, just such a season 
as her grandmother had always loved. Something of its warm 
sunny peace seemed to come in thru the open windows, clear 
to the bedside. All thru the room there was a quiet like that 
of the still woods, or the harvested fields lying warm in the 
sun. 

To one another they all spoke softly, but to her grandmother 
they raised their voices. Even Mary Ann by her side would 
have to speak twice. ‘Hear that cricket! she would exclaim; 
but her grandmother had not even heard her voice. Often 
when Mary Ann looked in she was sleeping. When she opened 
her eyes and caught sight of Mary Ann with her question all 
ready, she smiled as tho she had heard, but ‘Dear little Mary 
Ann? was all her answer. 


i 
Sa 
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On the morning of her eightieth birthday, not at crack of 
dawn, as Mary Ann had begged, but later on, when the sun 
was high in the sky, they called the little girl to come in, for 
her grandmother had waked from a long stupor. Her eyes 
seemed unconsciously to search the room for something that 
was not there, nor was anything they offered what she meant, 
After a while she became conscious herself what it was, and 
then with great difficulty, in words they had to bend over to 
catch, she gave voice to the old plaint, ‘What’s-thee-done-with 
Mary-Ann?’ 

Mary Ann was too excited to notice that every one else was 
sad, or to remember that she was to be very quiet. Proud and 
happy, she came running in with the quilt in her arms, and 
spread it out on the bed in all its variegated length. 

‘Look, grandmother! she cried. 

But her grandmother didn’t seem to understand at once. 
When she spoke, her voice was thick and strange, like a voice 
from far away. ‘Why, it’s little Mary Ann! Can’t thee come 
nearer? What’s that thee’s got?’ 

‘It’s thy quilt!” Mary Ann cried delightedly. ‘This is thy 
birthday. Did thee forget?’ 

‘Well, well! And so thee made it for me with thy two little 
hands! Dear-little-Mary-Ann”’ 

‘Thee wasn’t skimped on the cotton, either! Feel! Thee’d 
never guess how many pennies’ worth.’ 

‘No, warm and thick. Cover me up with it, so. Now Ill 
sleep. Thank thee, dear little Mary Ann!’ 

Once again, after her eyes were closed, she whispered, smiling 
to herself, ‘Dear-little- Mary-Ann,’ and fell asleep with the smile 
still on her lips, and Mary Ann’s hand in hers. 

Only once again did she open her eyes. It was long after 
Mary Ann had been taken away to play out of doors. They 
thot she was still asleep when she looked up and seemed to be 
about to speak; but when Mary Ann’s mother bent over to 
listen, the words refused to come. She could only touch the 
quilt with her hand, and make her desire known with her eyes. 

That night Mary Ann’s mother was still watching by the 
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bedside, but Mary Ann was not lonely, for two or three rela- 
tives who had been there all day had decided to stay on over 
the night too. Mary Ann was to leave her own little bed and 
sleep in the spare room with Cousin Pamela Walton, whom she 
loved most of all. 

‘Long as I’ve lived in this house,’ she confided, hurrying out 
of her clothes, ‘I’ve never once slept in this bed.’ 

When Mary Ann woke up in the morning she was all alone 
in the bed. She had a dim consciousness of having been roused 
once, not at midnight by the flash of a candle in the dark, 
but by the closing of a door behind someone in the gray light 
of dawn. Quickly she jumped up out of bed. She wanted to 
be the very first one to wish all the relatives good morning, 
but most of all she wanted to run in and see how her grand- 
mother had slept with the new quilt over her. But just as 
she was about to open her grandmother’s door, Cousin Pamela 
took her hand. 

‘Thee mustn’t go in there,’ she said, and led her into the room 
across the hall. 

The other relatives were there, and some of the neighbors, 
too; but they were not talking as usual, and at the sight of 
Mary Ann the tears came into their eyes. Mary Ann forgot 
the happy greetings she had ready for them. Something she 
read in their faces filled her with a strange foreboding, so that 
she was afraid without knowing just what it was she was 
afraid of. She only knew where it was she wanted to take 
refuge. 

‘I want to go to grandmother,’ she said. ‘Can’t I just sit 
in there quiet till she wakes?’ 

Cousin Pamela took her in her lap. She didn’t answer for 
a moment. Then, ‘Thy grandmother’s gone to take her last 
sleep,’ she said. ‘Does thee know what that means? She’ll 
never wake up any more.’ 

She would have held her up close in her arms, but Mary 
Ann drew away from her in forlorn distrust. 

‘Thee doesn’t know about things here,’ she said. ‘Thee’s only 
an outsider. Where’s mother ?’ 
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It was the third day since her grandmother had fallen asleep, 
and still Mary Ann was waiting for her to wake up. All thru 
the still house everyone was waiting. The fire on the hearth 
was waiting, and the clock, and the chairs, and all the inani- 
mate things her eye lighted on. 

‘Mother,’ she said that first night, before she would go to 
bed, ‘if she wakes in the night will thee call me?’ 

‘She won’t wake, dear.’ 

‘But will thee, if she does?’ 

She couldn’t believe it. She knew there was such a thing 
as death, but she didn’t know that it was inevitable. She 
never thot of it as happening to anyone in the family. Every 
now and then she would look in at the door. If anyone else 
was there she would slip away again, but if her grandmother 
was lying all alone, she would go in. 

‘Grandmother,’ she would say softly, after a bit, ‘’m here. 
Doesn’t thee see me? Grandmother, if thee’s not able to talk, 
won’t thee turn over and listen? Won’t thee just open thy 
eyes and look?’ 

It always seemed as tho in another moment the eyes would 
open and the old smile come back to her face, while she said, 
‘Dear little Mary Ann! What’s thee brought me now?’ 

But after a while something in the silence frightened her, 
and she did not go back any more. She watched the faces of 
those coming out from the room, but no one said, ‘Thy grand- 
mother’s asking for thee.’ 

‘Tis the old Mary Ann” they all said softly. The Mary 
Ann who used to come to their houses, the Mary Ann they all 
looked for when any one was sick or in trouble; for she was 
clad again in the old gray silk they all remembered, with a 
fichu of blond around the neck, and there was no weariness on 
her face now to change its sweet expression. The lines of pain 
were gone, and in her smile there was all the old benevolence. 

There was a smile with their tears, as tho something precious 
had come back to them; but what wakened the dearest recol- 
lections for them made the only strange note for little Mary 
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Ann. She had never seen her with a dress on before, but 
always as an invalid lying in bed. 

After the others had all set off on foot for the little grave- 
yard by the meeting-house, Mary Ann went up with her mother 
to take a last look at her grandmother’s face. Why was it 
that now she was not waiting any more? How was it that she 
knew as she stood there that the eyes would never open again, 
or the lips move in speech. Her mother’s gentle face was al- 
most as calm as the sleeping one. 

‘See how sweetly she sleeps. Thee wouldn’t wake her if 
thee could, would thee?’ 

Mary Ann knew she would never be cold, for together they 
spread the little quilt over her, and in that narrow bed it was 
big enough to wrap her all around. 

After they had been home a little while they missed Mary 
Ann. She did not come when they called. At last they found 
her, crying away by herself. 

‘What did thee do it for? What did thee do it for? she 
sobbed. ‘What did thee put her down into the ground for, even 
if she won’t wake up? Why can’t she have her own bed to le 
on and be dead ?’ 

IV. 

In the lonely days that followed no one could comfort Mary 
Ann. Perplexity was mingled with her sadness, for she knew 
not whether to believe that her grandmother was deep down in 
the earth under the old oak trees by the meeting-house, where 
she had seen her laid; or up in the sky, whither they told her 
she had gone; or whether she had started off at last on that 
long journey where Mary Ann in fancy had seen her vanish, 
down by the blue canal, thru the locks, and past the dam, and 
on into a dim distance too far off for Mary Ann’s thots to 
follow. 

Only one thing she knew: her grandmother was no longer 
in her room. Sometimes, half expecting to find her there in 
spite of all, she would slip into the darkened room; but she 
had not come back, not even when Mary Ann had gone to the 
woods and brought in bittersweet, or great bunches of her fay- 
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orite life everlasting. The empty bed looked big and gaunt, 
and she would steal out again with an ache in her heart that 
no one could cure. 

But one day, when she had been there longer than usual, she 
sat down on the floor by the bed, where she used to stand and 
talk to her grandmother. Nothing in the room had been 
changed; then why was it all so different? Away in the depths 
of one of the dim corners the clock still ticked, not sociably as 
it used to, but slowly, hesitatingly, breaking the silence with 
an odd little echo after each tick that was never there before. 
One of the shutters had blown open and a shaft of bright sun- 
shine struck into the room. It shone on the worn back of the old 
leather Testament on the stand by the bed, and brought out 
the faded gilt lettering of the title. It made a blur on the face 
in daguerreotype, but it caught the ruddy cheek of the Man 
in the Moon. It struck the peak of the spiraled shell, and 
changed it to a dome of live pearl, as tho it were back beside 
the sea with the wet sands sparkling around it. But it was 
on the Robin on the Vase that the light shone brightest. He 
cocked his head and chirped away so cheerily that Mary Ann 
forgot for just a minute. ‘Listen, grandmother! she was going 
to say, and then she remembered. 


‘I wish she had the Robin on the Vase along! she sobbed. 
Of all the things she loved she hadn’t taken one. And the Good 
Shepherd,—wherever she was she must be missing Him. As 
Mary Ann lifted her eyes to Him dim memories came back that 
He was to have called her grandmother to Him. Of, if He only 
had called while she was there to hear! It wouldn’t be any 
use if He did call now, for how could she ever hear, down in 
the ground, or up in the sky, or away off on the lonely road? 

‘Why didn’t thee call her?’ she cried. But the Good Shep- 
herd looked so kind, so reassuring—and she had the quilt along 
—perhaps, perhaps, she hardly knew what, but thru her tears 
she kept seeing the kind face of the Good Shepherd. 

Presently, without her seeing just how it happened, the pic- 
ture grew bigger. The fields stretched out to meet some little 
low hills in the distance that closed them round to make a 
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valley, a valley all green, as in the old days. The Good Shep- 
herd and all the lambs had turned around and were watching 
for some one who was coming away off over the fields. Mary Ann 
watched with them, and as the figure drew nearer she saw that 
it was her grandmother. She was walking along briskly, well 
and strong, as she said she would be. She carried a great 
bundle in her arms. All the little lambs ran to meet her, and 
the Good Shepherd held out his hand. 

‘How’s thee resting today, Mary Ann?’ he said, just like the 
neighbors who used to come in. 

But almost before she waited to answer his greeting, she 
unrolled the bundle to show Him. It was Mary Ann’s quilt! 
He could hardly believe His eyes. 

‘Is this what she was doing all those days, when she sat on 
the little stool and sewed? How tired she must have grown?’ 

‘It isn’t tired thee gets when thee sits and sews—it’s too 
much rested,’ she said. ‘That’s worse.’ 

‘Was it as much for her to do as for thee to stand on a stool 
that time in the old kitchen, and make bread for thy mother?’ 

‘Oh, more, far more! That didn’t prick my fingers.’ 

The Good Shepherd felt it approvingly. Thee wasn’t skimped 
on the cotton,’ he assured her. 

‘No, a whole bale, all bought by the penny’s worth at Benny 
Tucker’s, away down at the very end of the street.’ 

‘So far to carry it” he exclaimed, appreciatively; but her 
grandmother shook her head. 

‘Past all the shops,’ she explained. ‘Thirteen barley kisses 
she could have had, or six sticks of peppermint, and six of clove, 
and one of the white with the red and yellow stripe.’ 

The Good Shepherd marveled. ‘And the licorice-root man 
on the corner, did she pass him by, too?’ 

Every time they ceased to speak there was such a joyous 
chirping of robins you would have said there must be twenty 
around, but it all came from one plump robin redbreast, hop- 
ping along over the grass. Mary Ann soon saw it was the Robin 
on the Vase, for whenever he stopped to rest he was perched 
as of old on a twig of cherry blossoms, watching them as pertly 
as ever with his black, beady eyes. 
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‘ve seen bigger quilts,’ the Good Shepherd was saying ten- 
tatively. 

‘They were made to cover the bed, I guess. This was made 
to cover me.’ 

‘Dear little Mary Ann!’ He murmured. 

After a while, when Mary Ann could no longer hear them 
talking, she got up and went over to the picture, but her grand- 
mother had already gone on, perhaps to show the quilt to the 
neighbors. The Robin had gone, too! The lambs were in their 
place again, and the Good Shepherd stood facing her, just as 
He used to, but it seemed to her that He had never looked down 
upon her so kindly before. 

‘Dear little Mary Ann!’ He seemed to say, over and over 
again. ‘Is thee any less rested now?’ 

Mary Ann was comforted. Her loneliness was gone, and all 
her bewilderment, for her grandmother was here safe and 
happy, in the green fields with the Good Shepherd and His 
flock. He had called, and she had heard, and Mary Ann was 
glad. And if sometime the littlest lamb of all should be cold, 
like the one that was lost on the hills, Mary Ann knew what 
it was they would wrap it up in to make it all warm once more. 

—Used by permission of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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IN THE FIELD 


(Professor Ward is offering this letter to the magazine with- 
out the permission of the writer, because it is devoted to the 
discussion of a topic connected with the school life and instruc- 
tion. Miss Swan has been Field Secretary of the Michigan 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and has made very not- 
able success, as she is speaking in a different town every day, 
and generally two or three times in the same day. Her work has 
assisted greatly without doubt in the tremendous victory for 
prohibition which was won in the State of Michigan last year. 
The letter is as follows: 


My Dpar Mr. Warp :— 


For a long time I have been giving considerable thought 
to a subject which you so strenuously advocated last year in 
our debate class, and which we seemed scarcely to comprehend 
—perhaps because of our inexperience. 

You will remember how you talked to us last year about 
Leadership; how you fairly implored us to organize a Leader- 
ship Club; and I am sure our lack of co-operation was certainly 
not a want of interest but simply that the leadership idea 
seemed to go right over our heads, so to speak,—we just could 
not grasp the idea at the time—it seemed too big. 

But it wasn’t too big for us—we were prepared for it—but 
could not seem to see the latent possibilities lying dormant 
within us which you as our leader saw. And I am wondering 
how many Emerson students may be making the same mistake 
we made,—the Debate Class of 715 and ’16—in not organizing 
into a Leadership Club (perhaps the ’16 and ’17 Class has been 
wiser and is already organized) for certainly every Emersonian 
may be a leader. The curriculum, embodying as it does corre- 
lated subjects, the assimilation of which simply forces people 
to their feet, voicing the soul’s purposes thru the responsive 
activity of the body—voice—mind and will working in harmony 
and in obedience to the central stimulation, certainly builds 
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just the right foundation for Leadership—hence my former 
statement that Emersonians may be leaders. 

Although as I look back I recall many hours of discourage- 
ment—many hours when it seemed that I was simply “marking 
time,” I fully recognized just what my brief year’s study at 
Emerson had done for me in preparing me for this wonderful 
thing—Leadership—as soon as I was forced into the field as an 
actual leader. While many of the circumstances of my life had 
led up to my present position, I well know that prior to my 
year at Emerson it was most difficult for me to rise and address 
a body of people extemporaneously. Oh, yes! I had recited and 
read in public scores of times, but there’s a vast deal of differ- 
ence between lecture work and reciting. 

Every day I am meeting people from almost every sphere of 
life—many college graduates—people highly intellectual, who 
lack this great power that we as Emerson students have as a 
result of our training. I am finding in my work that there 
seem to be a multitude of soldiers, but very few leaders. Many 
times I lose the opportunity of organizing a Union simply be- 
cause a leader cannot be found. 

But it seems to me the greatest moments of my life as a 
leader are when I may take the hand of Some man or woman, 
some boy or girl who is just on the verge of stepping over the 
line which forms the ‘Great Divide,” and sway him back to 
start a new life in the right direction—this is another of the 
rich rewards of Leadership. 

I hope I haven’t wearied you with this long letter. I just 
couldn’t help writing it—I have thought of you so many times 
in connection with this subject, I want you to know that I am 
beginning to understand, and how wonderful it seems to me. 
Since my work in the Field I have used every scrap of informa- 
tion I acquired at Emerson and I wish I could tell each student 
individually how much the Debate and Extemporaneous Speech 
Classes meant to me then and now. Of course each class 
brought some new and valuable experience—and all helped to 
build for the final production—hence the curriculum of corre- 
lated subjects; but somehow the Debate and Extemporaneous 
Speech put me on my feet. 
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Only last week, I was speaking to a very large audience here 
in Detroit on the Anti-Cigarette Question. A number of min- 
isters were present, and many of them especially commended 
my use of the pause—and my mind immediately slipped back 
to Volume IV, Chapter I, “Evolution of Expression” on the 
subject—Ellipse. 

The world seems to be simply crying for Teadarsespeariie 
who can stand alone on their feet and say and do things! 
Emerson certainly has the right idea and is working along the 
right lines if we as students get the vision and realize the mag- 
nitude of its purpose. 


Very cordially yours, 


(Signed) GERTRUDE MAB SWAN. 


FAITH. 


If on this night of still, white cold, 
I can remember May, 

New green of tree and underbrush, 

A hillside orchard’s mounting flush, 

The secret of earth and noon’s blue hush, 
A robin’s jaunty way; 


If on this bitter night of frost, 

I know such things can be, 
That lovely May is true—Ah! well, 
I shall believe the tales men tell, 
Wonders of bliss and asphodel 

And immortality. 
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CONCENTRATION 


It is often better to leave a thing undone than to only half 
do it, for if a task be worth doing, then it is worth doing well. 

The old saying “a Jack of all trades and a master of none” 
in all probability was applied first to those who found it abso- 
lutely impossible to concentrate sufficiently to become proficient 
in any one thing. 

What is it that we can do well without concentrating our 
entire attention to that one particular thing? If by chance 
we think that we have discovered something—then experience 
will soon prove that concentration is necessary, else we will 
have to give up doing it at all. 

For those who can hear, the easiest thing possible for them 
to do is to listen, and yet to listen well—to get the most out 
of what one hears—needs the keenest kind of concentration. 

How often it is said of people who live big lives—‘They are 
such good listeners.” Most people listen automatically or 
rather wnconsciously. That is why perhaps they don’t get the 
full meaning of what is going on about them. Many successes 
have been built up almost entirely upon one’s ability to concen- 
trate when listening. 

You, who are reading these lines, what are your immediate 
surroundings? Are you sitting in a comfortable chair, drawn 
up before a glowing fireplace? Are you in your library sur- 
rounded by rare manuscripts? Or, are you traveling swiftly 
over land and sea? Wherever you may be, consider what con- 
centration was necessary on the part of others to have made 
these very surroundings as they are. The manufacturing and 
selling of the chair; the genius of writing manuscripts that will 
live; the skill and courage of architects and builders. And yet, 
here it all is—a living reality—all for your benefit and con- 
venience. 

What are you doing that is interesting and worth while? 
Are you concentrating sufficiently on any one thing, so as to 
become really proficient, and by doing it well to have contrib- 
uted definitely to the progress of the world? 
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It is not necessary for all of us to be manufacturers of chairs, 
authors of great works, architects or builders. But like these 
people we must show a sufficient interest in what we are doing 
to concentrate so that the results may be worthy of our effort. 

It is a mistaken idea that one can wait until he has reached 
middle age before he needs to concentrate. It is easy enough 
at school and college to feel that the real need for concentration 
and for the taking on of responsibilities will come later. How- 
ever, a very good way of disabusing our mind on this theory is 
to study the lives of those about us for whom we have special 
regard, and in whose footsteps we would prefer most to follow. 
Experience then will prove that from the earliest days in school 
these very people applied the principles of concentration to 
their studies and to their games. 

To concentrate is in reality to get the greatest value and 
enjoyment out of life. The satisfaction and power which comes 
from having done a thing well is sufficient reward to make us 
want to do the next thing that much better. 


Books are the windows thru which the soul looks out. A 
library is not a luxury, but one of the necessities of life. <A 
little library, growing larger each year, is an honorable part 
of a man’s history. It is a man’s duty to have books. 


—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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DAY DREAMS 


Last night they fluttered by me, as I sat in the gathering gloom: 
With a golden thread I was weaving a song in a silver loom. 


A-weaving the ghost of an echo of a rare and lovely strain, 
As glad as a child’s soft laughter; as sad as a cry of pain. 


They followed my gorgeous fancy—my bark that idly goes 
From a land that no man seeth to a land that no man knows. 


My busy fingers faltered, as they hovered above my head, 
And the wheel of my loom did slacken—I had broken my golden 
thread. 


Then my soul leaped up to hold them—my dreams so wild and 
sweet, 
And the golden song unraveled, and the thread lay at my feet. 


Each day I strive to weave it—this song that my sould would 
sing, 

But I break my loom, and tangle my thread, and the torsions 
cling. 


If they would but stay and teach me—if my dreams I could 
only hold, 
I would weave in my loom of silver a beautiful song of gold. 


But [ strive in vain. They follow where the bark of my Fancy 
S0es, 
From a land that no man seeth to a land that no man knows. 


—Anna Fozier. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FORGOTTEN THINGS 


There is a pity in forgotten things, 

Banished the heart they can no longer fill, 
Since restless Fancy, spreading swallow wings, 
Must seek new pleasures still! 


~ 


There is a patience, too, in things forgot; 
They wait,—they find the portal long unused ; 
And knocking there, it shall refuse them not,— 
Nor aught shall be refused! 


Ah, yes! though we, unheeding years on years, 
In alien pledges spend the heart’s estate, 
They bide some blessed moment of quick tears 

Some moment without date— 


Some gleam on flower, or leaf, or beaded dew, 
Some tremble at the ear of memoried sound 
Of mother-song,—they seize the slender clew,— 

The old loves gather round! 


When that which lured us once now lureth not, 
But the tired hands their gathered dross let fall, 
This is the triumph of the things forgot— 
To hear the tired heart call! 


And they are with us at Life’s farthest reach, 
A light when into shadow all else dips, 
As, in the stranger’s land, their native speech 
Returns to dying lips! 


—EHdith M. Thomas. 
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THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth ; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear, 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In Jeaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I marched the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I, 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


—Robert Frost, in Atlantic Monthly 


MY ORDERS 


My orders are to fight; 
Then if I bleed, or fail, 

Or strongly win, what matters it? 
God only doth prevail. 

The servant craveth naught 
Except to serve with might. 

I was not told to win or lose— 
My orders are to fight. 


—Hthelwyn Wetherald. 
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UPON THE VALLEY’S LAP 


Upon the valley’s lap 

The dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops 
To wake a single rose. 


So often in the course 

Of life’s few fleeting years, 
A single pleasure costs 
The soul a thousand tears. 


—I, W. Bourdillon 


THE LITTLE ELEMAN 


I met a little man once 
Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through— 
“I’m just as big for me,” said he, 
“As you are big for you!” 


—John Kendrick Bangs 
(in “The Foothills of Parnassus” ) 
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President Southwick is making a reading tour of the middle 
West. 


Miss Sleight spent a most enjoyable vacation at Poland 
Springs, Maine. 


We wish to extend. our sympathy to Mrs. Puffer, who has 
been obliged to remain away from College because of ill health. 


Miss Penick went to Florida on a reading tour during the 
Christmas recess. Miss Penick has also given programs in 
Hartford, Connecticut, Springfield, Massachusetts, and in 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, recently. 


It is to be remembered that not we alone suffer when defeat 
is acknowledged thru disappointment. For all who might have 
benefited by the influence of our optimism and success, are left 
handicapped because of our lost opportunity and lack of deter- 
mined perseverance. 
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Today marks the close of the first semester, and as I think 
back over the days that have passed since the opening of college, 
I have a feeling of “conscious uncomfortableness” which has to 
do with certain incomplete blue books and papers. I need not 
explain more fully for something tells me that “there are 
others.” In fact, that knowledge is the one and only reason 
for this editorial. 

Some time ago it was my privilege to have a little talk with 
one of our faculty, who impressed upon me the necessity of 
doing each day the work for that day. It is so easy for us to 
put off the little things with the intention of doing them to- 
morrow or the next day, and almost before we realize it we 
are confronted with so many things to be done that we do not 
know where to begin. As a result we hurry over them and 
lose entirely the satisfaction that comes with having done a 
thing well. And so, because it is the new year for us as stu- 
dents, [ wish to pass on the inspiration that has come to me 
thru my conversation with one whose everyday life is the best 
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expression of her method of accomplishment. It is with these 
thoughts in mind that I quote the ‘‘Busy Man’s Creed.” 

“T believe in the stuff I am handing out, in the firm I am 
working for; and in my ability to get results. I believe that 
honest stuff can be passed out to honest men by honest methods. 
I believe in working, not weeping; in boasting, not knocking; 
and in the pleasure of my job. I believe that a man gets what 
he goes after, that one deed done today is worth two deeds to- 
morrow, and that no man is down and out until he has lost 
faith in himself. I believe in today and the work I am doing, 
in tomorrow and the work I hope to do, and in the sure reward 
which the future holds. I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship and in honest competi- 
tion. I believe there is something doing, somewhere, for every 
man ready to do it. I believe ’m ready—RIGHT NOW!” 


—The Editor. 


PARADOX. 


I went out to the woods today 
To hide away from you, 

From you a thousand miles away— 
But you came, too. 


And yet the old dull thought would stay, 
My spirit to benumb— 
If you were but a mile away 
You would not come. 
—Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On January eleventh a students’ meeting was held, at which 
a representative of each class spoke of the relation which the 
imerson College Young Women’s Christian Association bears 
to her class. 

Dr. Deblois of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church 
gave a most interesting address on January twenty-fifth. 


SOUTHERN CLUB. 


Lucille Withers spent a most enjoyable week during the 
holidays visiting friends in Springfield. 

Melba Rhodes visited Annabelle Conover during vacation. 

Hazel Tanner spent Christmas in New Hampshire with 
Adelaide Igo. 


CANADIAN CLUB. 


The Canadian Club is proud to welcome to its ranks this year 
Miss Luta Laymon. During Christmas vacation Miss Laymon 
sang the contralto role in Handel’s “Messiah” in company with 
Kileen Millet Low of Toronto, soprano, Frank Wellor of New 
York, tenor, and Arthur Middleton of the Metropolitan Opera, 
basso. We are all watching Miss Laymon’s progress with much 
interest and wish her every success in her work. 

In addition to the many joys of being home for the holidays, 
Helen Ford was fortunate in visiting with her cousin, who had 
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been a German prisoner for three years, and has lately been 
exchanged. 

We regret that Marguerite Porter was ill during the holidays. 

On December ninth, Mrs. E. Charlton Black gave a tea for 
the members of the club, at her home in Cambridge. 

Miss Winnifred Hall of Nova Scotia was the recent guest of 
Evelyn MacNeill. On January sixth, Catherine McCormack 
gave a tea in her honor, at which the other members of the 
club were present. 


WESTERN CLUB. 


President : : : Callie Calloway 
Secretary-Treasurer , : Norma Ohlson 


The Western Club of Emerson College is a new organization, 
started this year as a result of the increasing number of stu- 
dents from the extreme Western states. For several years the 
need of a closer bond has been felt, both for the help of those 
already attending the college, and those new students who come 
each year, needing help in adapting themselves to their new 
environment. Altho still in its infancy the club will undoubt- 
edly become a big factor in school activities. 

Application for membership from any student from the fol- 
lowing states will be welcomed: Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico 
and Arizona. 


MENORAH SOCIETY 


A meeting of the Emerson Menorah Society was held on 
January third, and the society had its first study circle. A 
series of lectures by Mordecai M. Kaplan is being used as 
subject matter for the present. 

On January ninth Rabbi Joel Blau of Rochester, New York, 
addressed the society and his lecture was thoroly enjoyed. We 
hope to have as our next lecturer Rabbi Harry Levi of Boston, 
and we extend a cordial invitation to all who are interested. 

Louise Tager is coaching a play at the North End Union. 
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Ida Singer spent the vacation at her home in Lewiston, Me. 
While there she read for the local Young Woman’s Christian 
Association. 

Blanch C. Oakman told stories in Sharon on Christmas night. 

Ruth Levin read at a dance in Winthrop, given for the Har- 
vard’> Radio boys recently. 


SENIOR. 


Anne East read at a dance for the sailors of the Jamestown 
Naval Base during the holidays. 

Ruby Walter recently assisted at a Red Cross entertainment 
in Somerville. 

Rena Gates read at a Christmas festival in Johnstown, New 
York. 

Hazel Manley gave selected readings at the Universalist 
Church, Waltham. 

Neva Wright gave several entertainments in Johnson City, 
New York, during Christmas vacation. 

Barbara Wellington entertained several groups of sailors 
from the Radio School at Cambridge recently. 


SENIOR RECITAL 
Fripay, JANuARY 4, 1918 


1. Barnabetta . : : : A . Helen Martin 
Izer Whiting 

II. Columbine : : : Reginald Arkell 

Ethel Caine 

IIlf. The Eternal Feminine . ; »  o MOORS. Andrews 
Ann Fowler 

IV. Seramonda : : ; William Lindsey 

Marjorie Will 


V. Gertrude the Governess . : . NStephen Leacock 
Helen V. Guild 
VI. Mr. Britling Sees It Through ; : H. G. Welles 


Annabelle Conover 
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SENIOR RECITAL 
Fripay, JANUARY 11, 1918 


I. The Falcon Alfred Tennyson 


Edna Mendenhall 


If. The End O’ The Way : : Hvelyn G. Sutherland 
Margaret Newell 
IIf. That Something . : . W.W. Woodbridge 
Barbara Wellington 
IV.. The Odd One e 4 , ; Hllis Parker Butler 


Marguerite Ruggles 
V. The Necklace : : Guy de Mawpassant 
Ruby Walter 
VI. Mr. Britling Sees It Through H. G. Wells 


Annabelle Conover 


JUNIOR. 


On January fifth, Ethel Duncan entertained at the children’s © 
chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution, by telling the 
following stories: ‘How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin,” by 
Kipling, and *‘The Wonder Child of Warsaw.” 

Isabel Goheen gave programs at Baileyville and Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, in December. 

Helen Darrow coached a cantata given recently in the Pres- 
byterian Church at Peckville, Pennsylvania. 

Mina Harrison directed the presentation of a Christmas play 
at the Italian Mission in Wakefield. 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1918 


I. The Winning of Katharine . é Justin McCarthy 
Ruth Kelley 
II. The Princess Makebelieve . Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Mabelle Thresher 


IV. 


Wi 
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Three Men in a Boat ; : : Jerome K. Jerome 
Mary Griffin 
The Old Drum Corps 4 : : Ellsworth Kelley 
Callie Calloway 
The Laughter of Leen : \ ; Conrad Richter 
i Beatrice Smith Talmas 
The Aristocrat (an arrangement : L. N. Parker 


Marjorie K. Stackhouse 


JUNIOR RECITAL 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1918 


The Sign of the Cross ) ‘ : Wilson Barrett 
Mina Harrison 
The Maker of Dreams : : : Oliphant Down 
Helene Fry 
Turn to the Right : 4 ‘ : Bunson 


Ruth McCleary Hubbs 

A Handful of Clay : 

Florence Cutting 

The Music Master : : : A Charles Klein 
Bertha Kaufman 


Van Dyke 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
THurspay, JANUARY 17, 1918 


Billy Smith and the World’s Greatest William Kenyon 
Esther B. Van Alstyne 
The Worn Doorstep. : . Margaret Sherwood 
(an arrangement) 
Mildred C. Ahlstrom 


Sally Ann’s Experience : Mary Calvert Hall 
Lucile Withers 
The Garden of Paradise ; ; Edward Sheldon 
Imogene Mary Hogle 
Judith of Bethulia ; ‘ z ‘ T. B. Aldrich 


Beulah K. Folmsbee 
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SOPHOMORE. 


During the Christmas season, Bernice L. Caswell presented 
programs in Manchester, New Hampshire, and in Milton, Ver- 
mont. 

Winifred Osborn played the part of “Spirit of Christmas” in 
“Twelfth Night Revels,” by the Boston Arts and Letters Club, 
at Whitney Hall, Brookline, on the seventh of January. 

Beatrice Gutton read in Roxbury, December seventeenth. 

Agnes Mahoney read on December twenty-first, in Port Jervis, 
New York. 

Beryl Van Natta recently gave readings at Lambertville, 
New Jersey, and at New Hope, Pennsylvania. 

Maude Rankeillor read during the Christmas holidays at a 
Red Cross Benefit in Biddeford, Maine. 

Sara Anne Hathaway read in Medway, Maine, on the twenty- 
first of December. 

Leila Watson gave readings in Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
recently. 

Emelyn Huff took part in a Christmas festival in North 
Edgecomb during the vacation. | 


FRESH MAN, 


Eunice Vining read for the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Cambridge, on December twenty-second. 

Geraldine McGaughan read several war poems by Robert 
Service in Adams recently. 


SORORITIES. 
ZETA PHI ETA. 


The girls of the Chapter House were entertained at a Christ- 
mas Eve party and dance at the home of Barbara Wellington. 

Dorothy Hopkins spent the Christmas holidays with Anne 
East at her home. 

We are glad to welcome the return of Bernice Duggan, who 
was called home on account of the illness of her mother. 
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Elizabeth Darnell read recently at the Woman’s Club of 
Medford. 

Delta Chapter entertained Margaret Pinkerton, Christine 
Punnett and Sarah Stocking during the holidays at the Chapter 
House in Syracuse, New York. 

During Christmas vacation Fay Goodfellow presented a pro- 
gram for the Woman’s Club, and read at a bazaar given for 
war relief work in Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Ruth Schoenfeldt of Johnstown, New York, has been the 
guest of Rena Gates at the Hotel Hemenway. 

Katherine Green gave readings in Chelmsford for the Halifax 
Benefit. 

Bernice Duggan was the reader in the Christmas Entertain- 
ment given at the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard. She also 
gave a series of readings for the Glee Club of New Hampshire 
State College. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


Phi Mu Gamma wishes all Emersonians a Happy New Year. 
Mary Roberts will not attend Emerson during the second 
Semester. 

Helen Carter is playing the leading role in “Miles Standish” 
as presented by the Eastern Lyceum Bureau. The play has 
scored several successes in nearby towns. 

Phi Mu Gamma announces the engagements of Catherine 
McCormack to Arthur Brickenden of London, Canada; of Mary 
Roberts to Charles P. Wallis of Brooklyn, New York; and of 
Edith MacCulley to Lyle H. Corlette of Ames, Iowa. 

Margaret Newell gave two Christmas entertainments in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, during the holidays. 

Ethel Caine has been playing in a play for children entitled 
“Andy’s Christmas.” The play has been successfully presented 
in Amherst, Dedham and Beverly, Massachusetts, and Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Misses McNamara, Faucher, Lewis, MacCulley, McCormick, 
Hogle and Stackhouse read in their home towns during the 
vacation. 
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Helen Carter sang at the First Baptist Church of Boston, 
Sunday evening, January sixth. 

Tea is served at 50 St. Stephen’s Street every Sunday after- 
noon from four o’clock until six, and all friends of the sorority 
are cordially invited. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI. 


Kappa Gammi Chi extends to all Emersonians best wishes 
for a Happy New Year. 

Leah Kendall, ’17, and Nettie Hutchins, ’17, spent Christmas 
holidays at the Chapter House. 

An informal tea was held on December twenty-sixth in honor 
of Miss Randall of Dean Academy. 

Ruth Parker gave readings in Pittsfield recently. 

Marjorie Stickney of Wellesley College was a recent guest of 
Mae Elliott. 

Dorothy Mitchell read at a New Year’s tea at her home in 
Yonkers, New York. 

Leah Kendall visited Nettie Hutchins at Franklin during the 
week-end of January twelfth. 

Elizabeth Tack gave readings at a New Year’s banquet in 
Lyons, New York. 

Phyllis Jenkins, ’17, was a recent guest at the Chapter House. 

The engagement is announced of Stasia Seribner, 714, of 
Bangor, Maine, to Mr. Paul EH. Donahue of Portland, Maine. 

Loretta McCarthy attended the wedding of Eleanor Case, 717, 
to Lewis Fickenson of New York City, recently. 

An informal tea was held at the Chapter House on the after- 
noon of January fourteenth, in honor of the founding of Kappa 
Gamma Chi at Emerson College. 

Cards have been received announcing the engagement of Mil- 
- dred E. Johnson, ’14, of Cambridge, to Mr. Charles R. Howard. 


There is positive proof in the single sunbeam of the existence 
of the sun. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


EMERSON ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


The January meeting of the Hmerson Alumni Club of New 
York was held at the Twelfth Night Clubrooms on January 
twelfth. The guests of honor were Mr. Franklin Sargent of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Art, and Miss Evelyn Hilliard 
of the Educational Dramatic Alliance. The program was as 
follows: 

“Modern Dramatic Art”  . : . Mr. Franklin Sargent 
“The Hazing of Valiant” ' : Jesse Lynch Williams 
Mrs. Mable Burt Mercilis 

The Educational Dramatic Alliance 
Miss Evelyn Hilliard 
“Overtones,” a play recently given for the Red Cross 
By four of Mrs. Quaife’s pupils 


ALUMNI NOTES 


°93. Mary L. Sherman of Philadelphia writes as follows: 

“T cannot begin to say how much [I enjoy the magazine. It keeps one 
in touch with the college life, and I have read the first number from 
cover to cover—yes, even the advertisements gave me a home feeling. 
I always turn first to the Alumni News, and was much pleased to read 
the greeting from Mabel Snow Worcester of ’93. I certainly can endorse 
-every word she said of the great value of Emerson work.” 


?04. The marriage has recently been announced of Marion 
Grant of Colville, Washington, to Mr. Thometz. 


707. Mr. and Mrs. Herman Gould Nickeson announce the mar- 

riage of their daughter, Edith Adelle, to Mr. Cyrus 
Alexander Wiley, September twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, in Riverton, Wyoming. 
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°08. Charles E. Farr has just retired from the office of Mayor 
of Canastota, New York, and has been elected a director 
of The Madison County Trust and Deposit Company. 


°09. Frank G. MacKenna is in France. His address is Corp. 

F. G. MacKenna, Co. H, 10ist U. S. Engineers, American 
Expeditionary Force, and he would be delighted to hear from 
his old classmates and friends. 


"10. W. R. Macllrath is now in Keyesport, Illinois, having 
graduated from the University of Washington in Seattle, 
and is writing sporting stories for Outing and Field and Stream. 


712. Madeline Randall presented an original masque, “Youth,” 

for the classday program of St. Johnsbury Academy last 
June, and a Dance Festival for the classday program of the 
Johnson State Normal School. She also directed a production 
of “Twelfth Night,” given by three ninth grades in St. Johns- 
bury as their graduation exercises. 

Miss Randall taught Modern Drama and Folk Dancing at 
the Johnson State Normal Summer School. One of the weekly 
assemblies consisted of the presentation of one-act plays by 
her classes in Dramatic Art. 


Following is an excerpt taken from a St. Johnsbury paper: 

sf The masque, ‘Youth,’ proved one of the most interesting and 
pleasing performances of its kind ever given by a graduating class. The 
story of the adventures of ‘Youth’ was well told, and much credit is due 
Miss Randall, who composed and directed the performance.” 


712. The marriage has recently been announced of Grace C. 
Horn of Bradford, Massachusetts, to Mr. Frank C. Howard, 
of the Coast Artillery Defense of Boston. 


712. Lucile Barry Holloway of Lonoke, Arkansas, writes: 

“T send greetings to the class of ’12. Not finding home duties enough 
since marriage I have accepted the position of teacher of Expression in 
the High School here. I have an interesting class, and they have given 
some interesting recitals.” 
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715. Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Burnett Curtis announce the marriage 

of their daughter, Laura Blanch, to Captain Burton Oreno 
Kinney, of the Royal Army Medical Corps, Thursday, November 
eighth, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 


717. .Nancy Turner has accepted a position at the Harcourt 
Place School in Ganbier, Ohio. 


717. The marriage has been announced of Eleanor Case of 
Saratoga, New York, to Lewis Fickenson of New York City, 
on December fifteenth, nineteen hundred and seventeen. 


717. Freda Walker is coaching a play to be presented in 
Woburn, Massachusetts. 


He has achieved success who has worked well, laughed often, 
and loved much. 
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MY UNKNOWN FRIEND 
BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


He stepped into the smoking compartment of the Pullman, 
where I was sitting alone. 

He had on a long fur-lined coat, and he carried a fifty-dollar 
suit case that he put down on the seat. 

Then he saw me. 

“Well! Well!” he said, and recognition broke out all over 
his face like morning sunlight. 

“Well! well!” I repeated. 

“By Jove!” he said, shaking hands vigorously, “who would 
have thought of seeing you?” 

“Who, indeed,” I thought to myself. 

He looked at me more closely. 

“You haven’t changed a bit,” he said. 

“Neither have you,” said I heartily. 

“You may be a little stouter,” he went on critically. 

“Yes,” I said, “a little; but you’re stouter yourself.” 

This of course would help to explain away any undue stout- 
ness on my part. 
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“No,” I continued boldly and firmly, “you look just about 
the same as ever.” 

And all the time I was wondering who he was. I didn’t 
know him from Adam; I couldn’t recall him a bit. I don’t 
mean that my memory is weak. On the contrary, it is singu- 
larly tenacious. True, I find it very hard to remember people’s 
names; very often, too, it is hard for me to recall a face, and 
frequently I fail to recall a person’s appearance, and of course 
clothes are a thing one doesn’t notice. But apart from these 
details I never forget anybody, and I am proud of it. But 
when it does happen that a name or face escapes me I never 
lose my presence of mind. I know just how to deal with the 
situation. It only needs coolness and intellect, and it all 
comes right. 

My friend sat down. 

“Tt’s a long time since we met,” he said. 

“A Jong time,” I repeated with something of a note of sad- 
ness. I wanted him to feel that I, too, had suffered from it. 

“But it has gone very quickly.” 

“Like a flash,” I assented cheerfully. 

“Strange,” he said, “how life goes on and we lose track of 
people, and things alter. I often think about it. I sometimes 
wonder,” he continued, “where all the old gang are gone to.” 

“So do I,” I said. In fact I was wondering about it at the 
very moment. I always find in circumstances like these that 
a man begins sooner or later to talk of the “old gang” or “the 
boys” or “the crowd.” That’s where the opportunity comes in 
to gather who he is. 

“Do you ever go back to the old place?” he asked. 

““Never,” I said firmly and flatly. This had to be absolute. 
I felt that once and for all the “old place” must be ruled out 
of the discussion till I could discover where it was. 

“No; he went on, “I suppose you’d hardly care to.” 

“Not now,” I said very gently. 

“YT understand. I beg your pardon,” he said, and there was 
silence for a few moments. 

So far I had scored the first point. There was evidently an 
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old place somewhere to which I would hardly care to go. That 
was something to build on. 

Presently he began again. 

“Yes;” he said, “I sometimes meet some of the old boys, and 
they begin to talk of you and wonder what you’re doing.” 

“Poor things,” I thought, but I didn’t say it. 

I knew it was time now to play a bold stroke; so I used the 
method that I always employ. I struck in with great ani- 
mation. 

“Say!” I said, “where’s Billy? Do you ever hear anything 
of Billy now?” 

This is really a very safe line. Every old gang has a Billy 
init. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “sure—Billy is ranching out in Mon- 
tana. I saw him in Chicago last spring—weighed about two 
hundred pounds,—you wouldn’t know him.” 

“No, I certainly wouldn’t,” I murmured to myself. 

“And where’s Pete?” I said. This was safe ground. There 
is always a Pete. 

“You mean Billy’s brother,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, Billy’s brother Peter. I often think of him.” 

“Oh,” answered the unknown man, “old Pete’s quite changed, 
—settled down altogether.” Here he began to chuckle, “Why, 
Pete’s married!” 

I started to laugh too. Under these circumstances it is al- 
ways supposed to be very funny if a man got married. The 
notion of old Peter (whoever he is) being married is presumed 
to be simply killing. I kept on chuckling away quietly at the 
mere idea of it. I was hoping that I might manage to keep on 
laughing till the train stopped. I had only fifty miles more to 
go. It’s not hard to laugh for fifty miles if you know how. 

But my friend wouldn’t be content with it. 

“T often meant to write to you,” he said, his voice falling to 
a confidential tone, “especially when I heard of your loss.” 

I remained quiet. What had I lost? Was it money? And 
if so, how much? And why had I lost it? I wondered if it had 
ruined me or only partly ruined me. 
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“One can never get over a loss like that,’ he continued 
solemnly. 

Evidently I was plumb ruined. But I said nothing and re- 
mained under cover, waiting to draw his fire. 

“Yes;” the man went on, “death is always sad.” 

Death! Oh, that was it, was it? I almost hiccoughed with 
joy. That was easy. Handling a case of death in these con- 
versations is simplicity itself. One has only to sit quiet and 
wait to find out who is dead. 

“Yes,” I murmured, “very sad. But it has its other side, 
too.” 

“Very true, especially, of course, at that age.” 

“As you say at that age, and after such a life.” 

“Strong and bright to the last, I suppose,” he continued, very 
sympathetically. 

“Yes,” I said, falling on sure ground, “able to sit up in bed 
and smoke within a few days of the end.” 

“What,” he said, perplexed, “did your grandmother—” 

My grandmother! That was it, was it? 

“Pardon me,” I said provoked at my own stupidity; “when I 
say smoked, I mean able to sit up and be smoked to, a habit 
she had,—being read to, and being smoked to,—only thing that 
‘seemed to compose her—” | 

As I said this I could hear the rattle and clatter of the train 
running past the semaphores and switch points and slacking 
to stop. 

My friend looked quickly out of the window. His face was 
agitated. 

“Great heavens!” he said, “that’s the junction. I’ve missed 
my stop. I should have got out at the last station. Say, 
porter,” he called out into the alleyway, “how long do we 
stop here?” 

“Just two minutes, sah,” called a voice back. “She’s late 
now she’s makin’ up tahme!”’ 

My friend had hopped up now and had pulled out a bunch 
of keys and was fumbling at the lock of the suit case. 

“Tll have to wire back or something,” he gasped. “Con- 
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found this lock—my money’s in the suit case.” 

My one fear now was that he would fail to get off. 

“Here,” I said, pulling some money out of my pocket, “don’t 
bother with the lock. Here’s money.” 

“Thanks,” he said grabbing the roll of money out of my 
hand,—in his excitement he took all that I had,—“Vll just 
have time.” 

He sprang from the train. I saw him through the window, 
moving toward the waiting-room. He didn’t seem going very 
fast. 

IT waited. 

The porters were calling, “All aboard! All aboard!” There 
was the clang of a bell, a hiss of steam, and in a second the 
train was off. 

“Tdiot,” I thought, “he’s missed it”; and there was his fifty- 
dollar suit case lying on the seat. 

I waited, looking out of the window and wondering who the 
man was, anyway. 

Then presently I heard the porter’s voice again. He evi- 
dently was guiding someone through the car. 

“Ah looked all through the cyar for it, sah,” he was saying. 

“T left it in the seat in the car there behind my wife,” said 
the angry voice of a stranger, a well-dressed man who put his 
head into the door of the compartment. 

Then his face, too, beamed all at once with recognition. But 
it was not for me. It was for the fifty-dollar valise. 

“Ah, there it is,” he cried, seizing it and carrying it off. 

I sank back in dismay. The “old gang!’ Pete’s marriage! 
My grandmother’s death! Great heavens! And my money! 
I saw it all; the other man was “making talk” too, and making 
it with a purpose. 

Stung! 

And next time that I fall into talk with a casual stranger 
in a car I shall not try to be quite so extraordinarily clever. 

—Permission of American Magazine. 
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HUMOR IN AFTER-DINNER SPEAKING 
BY WILLARD SCOTT 


Humor in after-dinner speaking (to use a scriptural quota- 
tion) is a “broken reed, whereon if a man lean, it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it.” After twenty years of its use I am 
prepared to say to most banquet speakers, “Avoid it.” If not 
that, prune it drastically. In any event, do not depend on it. 
If you can move on strongly with some serious speech, using 
humor only as a man with a stout pair of legs uses a cane, 
carrying it and switching it about in a free and easy manner, 
it will probably do no harm, and it may add to the exhilaration 
of yourself and others. But that is the limit of its use usually. 

It is said that there are no new stories. In the main, this 
is true. But if all the stories we tell were new, it would not 
alter the situation substantially. The fact is, a story told 
for its own sake is seldom or never successful. An irrelevant 
story to open a speech, or to adorn it, is about as repulsive 
as a joke at a funeral. It doesn’t belong there. A story is 
like a woman’s hat. Its effectiveness depends entirely on where 
you put it. Put on a man’s head, or on the wrong woman’s 
head, it is ridiculous. It has to fit to charm us. | 

My game in opening an after-dinner speech is the toast- 
master, or some other obvious person or incident of the ocea- 
sion. To pin a joke, old or new, on him is to succeed so far, 
depending on how cleverly the trick is done. Frequently an 
old joke with a new twist will serve better than a new joke, 
which is likely to be slower in taking hold of the imagination, 
and in a case of this sort delay in response is fatal. If the 
toastmaster rebels at having a fool’s cap put on him suddenly, 
he is not a good sport, and should get out of the game. 

A really good toastmaster welcomes such an encounter, or 
even compels it by stinging, more or less gently, the speaker 
whom he introduces. Humorously done, this is quite harmless 
and helps to brighten the occasion. For myself, I much prefer 
being started on a speech by a stinging swipe, which arouses 
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me toaretort. And as the toastmaster has both the first word, 
and the last if he chooses to use it, he has no kick coming at 
being taken at a disadvantage. 

When I am advised in advance that the toastmaster of the 
evening is sensitive of his dignity, or when he himself advises 
me of it by his manner, I look about for someone else who has 
a properly seasoned skin, and will take a rush in a good spirit. 
Lacking that, I begin soberly and watch for other openings 
for humor. Of course, there is always at hand the impersonal 
human “critter,” on whom you may break a lance if you are 
skilful enough to hit him. But that is seldom convulsing, and 
if you do not get convulsions in your audience by a story, it 
usually reacts dangerously. The very last thing to do is to 
launch a story on its own merits, and worst of all a series of 
them, whether new or old. <A speech is like a woman’s dress. 
It must have quality, yardage and fit; following that, frills 
and decorations may be added to advantage, according to the 
uses intended. No one can make an effective speech out of 
humor alone, any more than he can walk vigorously on a cane. 
The less dependent an after-dinner speaker is on laughter for his 
success, the surer he is of getting some help from it, if he uses 
fun in a clever way. Humor depends on contrasts for its 
success. It is the ridiculousness of the situation, suddenly 
exposed, which “earthquakes” us into happy, if momentary, 
hysterics. 

For this reason, a crisp, steel-trap method of springing a 
story, aimed at a given result, is the only successful way of 
launching it. A story is like a torpedo. It should be launched 
under cover if possible, hurried to its target, and exploded 
before any one expects it, sending the audience into the air. 
Otherwise it results in the muffled thud which sickens the heart. 

Better still than stories at a banquet, but much harder to 
find and more difficult to handle, are those pat and vital allu- 
sions and local retorts, which keep an audience on the edge of 
tittering or shrieking all the time. Such hits need to be full 
of good feeling, skilful in humorous sword-play, and directed 
to some wholesome end. They must not be vicious or wicked, 
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but playful and pricking, where everybody is kept alert and 
dodging, and no one gets seriously hurt. The listener who can 
possibly object to such tactics ought not to be there. He should 
be at home in care of a nurse. 

A speaker on his toes, in electric sympathy with the occa- 
sion, pursuing some serious discussion with inspired lightness 
and-freshness of touch, will never have a sagging audience, 
even if he never incorporates a yarn in what he says. That is 
the ideal speech, but very difficult to realize. Such a speaker 
is like a runner carrying the ball down the gridiron, making 
only such punches, side-steps and hurdles as are put to him as 
he goes head-on for a touchdown. That sort of stunt never 
fails to arouse the bleachers. I noticed at a football rehearsal 
yesterday that the coach kept shouting, “Speed! speed!!” If 
you venture on a story at a banquet, for the sake of your 
hearers at least, get on with it, and off with it. Do not linger; 
most of all, do not depend on it for more than momentary 
results. Fun is all right in a speech, and has its uses like the 
whipped cream on the coffee. But no audience is ever satisfied 
with that only, any more than a thirsty man is with any other 
foam. You must fill your “stein on the table” with more sub- 
stantial stuff than that, if you would satisfy real folks in our 
strenuous times. 
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A SOLDIER’S LETTER TO HIS SWEETHEART 


Pom de mon oie: 

You say that like oie yoy in Yiddish. It means apple of 
my eye. I never saw an apple in nobodys eye, Mable, but I 
guess that’s some French custom. 

Great news, Mable. A fello whats got a friend in the audi- 
ence department in Washington just told me the wars going 
to end about the 15th of Feb. Dont say nothin to nobody about 
it. It might look as if I was gettin mixed up in politiks. I put 
in for a furlow on the 5th tho. Then I wont have to come back, 
eh Mable? I] bet your glad. Its great to think of gettin into 
a place where you cant see through the walls and there aint 
three inches of mud on the floor. An think of not havin to tie 
the doors together when you come in or crawl underneath em 
on your hans and nees and not havin to put everything you own 
in the world under the bed. But I guess you dont care as much 
about these things as I will. 

This would be a good training camp for artik explorers. I 
bet the fellow that picks out the camps either owns a cold 
storage plant in civil life or else they do it by mail order. It 
got so cold the other night the silver in the thermometer dis- 
appeared. It aint been seen since. 

We got a comical guy in the tent. Bill Broggins. Me an 
hims a pair. Keep everybody laffin all the time. Bill likes 
things hot about as well as me. Every nite he fills the Sibly 
stove so full of wood that he has to hammer the last piece in. 
It gets so hot that it jumps up and down like a mad monkey. 
That’s the way Sibleys do when they get awful hot. Were not 
bothered by that much though. 

We got another guy thats a fresh air feend. His name is 
Angus McKenzie. Hes Scotch. Hes so close himself that he 
has to have lots of air or hed smother. Every night he puls 
up the side of the tent by his bed. No one likes fresh air in its 
place better than me, Mable, but when its as fresh as this air 
is its place is outside. 
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I wake up in the night rolled into a ball like a porkypine. 
Theys things in the middle of my back like his stickers. If I 
dont move I get cramps. If I do, I freeze. All around the 
place where Im lyin is as warm as a park bench in winter. 
Sometimes I forget and push my feet down. Thats awful. 

One night I thought I heard the horn and stuck my head 
out of the blankets. It was Angus with his head and one arm 
outside snorin. Can you beat that. I bet he swims in the ice 
all winter home and has his picture in the Sunday paper. I 
froze my ear before I could get my head back. That the kind of 
a fello he is. 

Its awful cold in the mornin. They blow three calls. The 
first is just for the slow guys. I can make it nice from the 
march if I dont take too many cloze off. Thats no temtashun 
One guy jumps up just before assembly and makes a lot of fuss 
like hes gettin dressed. He dont fool nobody. The only thing 
he takes off at night is his hat. Some says that falls off when 
he gets into bed. 

Angus gets up every mornin in his BVDs. I think his skin 
is furlined. You can hear him smashin the ice in the pail with 
a hair brush outside. Then you can tell hes washin by the 
noise he makes like a busted steam pipe. Then he comes 
smashin into the tent leavin the door open and wipes the ice 
offen his face with somebody elses towel an say gosh that 
great. I hate that kind of a fello. 

Bill Broggins cleaned the stove with his towel last week sos 
everything would be neet for inspection. Angus got hold of it 
in the dark next morning. Gee, youd haft laft, Mable. 

I got the little tin morror you sent, Mable. Its unbreakable 
all right. Bill Broggins got so mad at it he tried to break it 
and couldnt. The first time I looked in it I got an awful start. 
I thought I was starvin. I looked like one of them pictures 
of hungry Indins that the mishunaries show you just before 
they pass the plate. Bill Broggins swiped it later and says 
why didnt somebody tell him he was getting so fat cause he 
couldnt go home on a furlo like that. He didnt eat nothin for 
three meals and then he looked at himself with the mirrow 
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turned the other way. Its like one of those Coney Island 
places where a fello can go in and laf at himself for a dime. 
Next time send me one that will break. | 
I got to quit now and buy a couple of pies before I go to bed. 
I dont sleep good less I have a little somethin on my stum- 
mick. Dont say nothin about what I told you in the beginning. 
Until the 15th of Feb. then 


yours faithfully 
BILL. 
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Extracts from 
“THE REAL DIARY OF A REAL BOY” 


BY HENRY A. SHUTE 
(Copyright, 1906, by the Everett Press Co.) 


The following extracts, taken almost at random from this rollick- 
ing book, will surely present a wealth of the material which is so hard 
to find—that which is humorous without being absurd and strained. 
Excepting the possible selection of those adventures better suited to 
reading, no attempt has been made to arrange or abridge, out of jus- 
tice to Judge Shute, who so kindly permitted the citations from his 
book. It might be suggested that the ‘‘stewdeats” referred to are the 
students of the Phillips Academy. 


December 1, 186— . . . father goes to boston and works in 
the custum house so i can get up as late as i want to. father 
says he works like time, but i went to boston once and father 
dident do anything but tell stories about what he and Gim 
Melcher usted to do when he was a boy. Once or twice when 
a man came in they would all be wrighting fast, when the man 
came in again i sed why do you all wright so fast when he 
comes in and stop when he goes out, and the man sort of laffed 
and went out laffing, and the men were mad and told father 
not to bring that dam little fool again. 


December 15. Fite at recess to-day, Gran Miller and Ben 
Rundlet. Ben licked him easy. the fellers got to stumping 
each other to fite. Micky Gould said he cood lick me, and i 
said he want man enuf, and he said if i wood come out behind 
the school house after school he wood show me, and i said i 
wood and all the fellers hollered and said they wood be there. 
But after school i thaught i aught to go home and split my 
kindlings and so i went home. a feller aught to do something 
for his family ennyway. i could have licked him if i had 
wanted to. 
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December 19. Cold as time. Went to a sosiable tonite at the 
Unitarial vestry. cant go again because Keene told mother i 
was impident to the people. I want impident. you see they 
was making poetry and all sitting around the vestry. they 
wanted to play copenhagin and post office and clap in and clap 
out, but Mister Erl woodent let them because it was in church. 
so they had to play poetry. one person wood give a word and 
then the oppisite person wood give a word that rimed with it. 
it was auful silly. a girl wood give the word direxion and then 
a stewdeat wood say affexion and then waul his eyes towards 
the girl. and then another wood say miss, and then another 
stewdeat wood say kiss and then he wood waul his eyes, and 
when it came my turn i said what rimes with jellycake, and the 
girls turned red and the stewdcats looked funny, and Mister 
Burley said if i coodent behave i had better go home. Keene 
needent have told mother anyway. You jest wait Keene, and 
see what will happen some day. 

Jan. 1, 186— Had an awful time in school today. me 
and Caweaw Harding set together. when we came in from 
recess Caweaw reached over and hit me with a bat, and i lent 
him one in the snoot, and he hit me back. we was jest fooling, 
but old Francis called Caweaw up front to lick him. i thought 
if i went up and told him he wood say, noble boy go to your 
seat, i wont lick neether of you. anyway i knew that Cawcaw 
wood tell on me, and so i told old Francis that i hit Caweaw 
first, and old Francis said Harry i have had my eye on you 
for a long time, and he jest took us up and slammed us to- 
gether, and then he wood put me down and shake Cawcaw and 
then he wood put Cawcaw down and shake me till my head 
wabbled and he turned me upside down and all the fellers 
looked upside down and went round and round and somehow i 
felt silly like and kind of like laffin. i dident want to laff, 
but coodent help it. and then he talked to us and sent us to 
our seats and told us to study, and i tried to but all the words 
in the book went round and round and i felt auful funny and 
kind of wabbly, and when i went home mother said something 
was the matter and i told her and then i cried, i don’t know 
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what i cried for, because i dident ake any. father said he wood 
lick me at home when i got licked at school and perhaps that 
was why icried. ennyway when father come home i asked him 
if he was going to lick me and he said not by a dam sight, and 
he gave me ten cents and when i went to bed i got to laffin and 
crying all to once, and coodent stop, and mother set in my 
room and kept her hand on my forred until i went to sleep. i 
drempt i was fiting all the time. when i get big enuf ther is 
going to be a fite between me and old Francis, you see if there 
aint. 

Feb. 3. Snowed like time all the forenoon. in the afternoon 
me and Pewt and Beany rolled up some big snowballs. then 
tonite we put all the balls together and made a big snowman 
rite in front of Mrs. Lewises front door. then we put an old 
hat on it and hung a piece of paper on it and wrote man 
wanted on the paper. tomorrow all the people who go to 
church will see it and laff because Mister Lewis got a devorse. 
they will be some fun tomorrow. 

Feb. 5. i coodent write ennything last night becaus i got 
sent to bed and got a licking. i tell you we got in an auful 
scrape. sunday morning me and Pewt and Beany went out 
erly to see our snowman. he was there and when the people 
began to go by they began to laff, and most of the people said 
it was the funniest thing they had ever see, and whoever put 
it there was a pretty smart feller. so we said we did it and 
Pewt said he thought of it first and Beany said he did, and i 
said i did most of the werk. 

Well, pretty soon some people came along and looked at it 
and said it was a shame and they went over to pull of the paper 
and she came out and see it, and she took a broom and nocked 
it over and broke it all up. and then she went rite down to my 
house to tell father. then she went over to Beanys house and 
then up to Pewts. well after church father took me over to 
her house and Beany was there with his father and Pewt with 
his father. she said she would have us arested for it. but they 
talked a long time and after a while she said if our fathers 
would lick us and make us saw and split a cord of wood she 
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woodent say no more about it. when we went out father said, 
i never see such dam boys did you Brad, did you Wats, and 
they said they never did. so we have got to saw and split 
that wood and we got licked two. 


Mar. 10. .. . old Si Smiths big white dog and a bull dog 
had an awful fite today. neether licked and they had to squert 
water on them to seperate them. they dident make no noise, 
only jest hung write on to each others gozzles. my aunt Sarah 
said it was dredful, and she staid to the window to see how 
dredful it was. 

Mar. 11. TUM MADR ena ee Paty Cac iyte ya olin aS 

Went to a corcus last night. me an Beany were in the hall 
in the afternoon helping Bob Carter sprinkle the floor and 
put on the sordust. the floor was all shiny with wax and au- 
fully slipery. so Bob got us to put on some water to take off 
the shiny wax. well write in front of the platform there is a 
low platform where they get up to put in their votes and then 
step down and Beany said, dont put any water there only jest 
dry sordust. soidident. well that night we went early to see 
the fun. Gim Luverin got up and said that there was one man 
which was the oldest voter in town and he ought to vote the 
first, the name of this destinkuished sitizen was John Quincy 
Ann Pollard. then old mister Pollard got up and put in his 
vote and when he stepped down his heels flew up and he went 
down whak on the back of his head and 2 men lifted him up 
and lugged him to a seat, and then Ed Dearborn, him that 
rings the town bell, stepped up pretty lively and went flat and 
swore terrible, and me and Beany nearly died we laffed so. 
well it kept on, people dident know what made them fall, and 
Gim Odlin sat write down in his new umbrella and then they 
sent me down stairs for a pail of wet sordust and when i was 
coming up i heard an auful whang, and when i got up in the 
hall they were lugging old mister Stickney off to die and they 
put water on his head and lugged him home in a hack. they 
say Bob Carter will lose his place. me and Beany dont know 
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what to do. if we dont tell, Bob will lose his place and if we 
do we will get licked. 

Mar. 29, 186—. The toads has come out. fine warm day. 
me and Potter Gorham have been ketching toads this after- 
noon. they sit in the puddles and peep. folks think it is frogs 
but most of it is toads. Potter got 23 and I got 18. tonite i 
put my toads in a box in the kitchen after the folks went to 
bed. in the night they all got out of the box and began to 
hop around and peep mother heard it and waked father and 
they listened. when i waked up father was coming threw my 
room with a big cane and a little tin lamp. he had put on his 
britches and was in his shirt tale, and i said, what are you 
going to lick me for now i havent done nothing and he said, 
keep still there is someone down stairs and mother said dont 
go down George and father said, lissen i can hear him giving 
a whistle for his confedrt, i will jump in and give him a whack 
on the cokonut. i had forgot all about the toads and you bet 
i was scart. well father he crep down easy and blowed out his 
lite and opened the door quick and jest lammed around with 
his club. then i heard him say what in hell have i stepped on, 
bring a lite here. then i thought of the toads and you bet i 
was scarter than before, mother went down with a lite and 
then i heard him say, i will be cussed the whole place is full of 
toads. then mother said did you ever, and father said he 
never did, and it was some more of that dam boys work and he 
yelled upstairs for me to come down and ketch them. so i 
went down and caught them and put them out all but 2 that 
father had stepped on and they had to be swep up. then all 
the folks came down in their nitegounds and i went up stairs 
lively and got into bed and pulled the clothes round me tite, 
but it dident do enny good for father came up and licked me. 
he dident lick me very hard because i guess he was glad it 
wasent a berglar and if it hadent been for me it might have 
been berglars instead of toads. 


April 25, 186—. Cant go down town for a week becaus i 
sassed J. Albert Clark, that is J. Albert Clark says i sassed 
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him but i dident. Beany had been working for J. Albert rak- 
ing up leaves in his garden. J. Albert was going to give him 
10 cents for it and me and Beany was going to divide up on 
goozeberries and juju paist, but Beany dident dass to ask J. 
Albert for his pay because he had raked all the leaves under J. 
Alberts front steps and he was afraid J. Albert wood find out 
about it and not pay him. Beany wanted me to ask him but i 
dident dast to because i let my rooster out to fite J. Alberts 
last sunday and J. Albert dont believe in fiting roosters. last 
night he was setting on his steps with some company and he 
had on his best lavender britches and his best blew coat. 

So Beany said, tell you what Plupy, you set on your steps 
and we will holler across the street about the money that J. 
Albert owes me. So Beany he went across the street to his 
steps and he hollered over, hi there Plupy have you got any 
chink, and i hollered back, no Beany i haven’t got a cent, and 
Beany hollered i shood have 10 cents if J. Albert wood pay me 
what he owes me, and i hollered why in time dont he pay you, 
and Beany hollered i gess he hasent got any chink, and i hol- 
lered he has probably spent all his chink in buying them lav- 
ender britches, and Beany he hollered, well if J. Albert Clark 
needs the money more than I do he can have it. well while we 
was hollering mister Head and the Head girls who was setting 
on their steps got up and went into the hous laffing, and the 
company at J. Alberts all laffed, and J. Albert came down and 
beckoned to Beany and Beany he went over to get his 10 cents 
and J. Albert he said, Elbridge, that is Beanys name, Elbridge 
you cood have your money enny time if you had asked me for it 
decently, but now i shall not pay you for a week and i shall 
not imploy you enny more. Tell you what, Beany came over 
to my steps feeling pretty cheap and we was talking about it 
when mother called me and sent me up stairs, and said she 
wood tell father as soon as he came home. So i went up stairs 
an looked out of the window jest in time to see Beanys father 
lugging Beany in by the neck. Well that nite after father got 
home he jawed me and said i coodent go down town for a week 
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and made me go to J. Alberts right before the company and 
ask his forgiveness, and Beany had to to. 


May 27. My rooster is sick. i gess he had et something. 
he sits all humped up. i went in swimming 2 times today. 


May 27. My rooster is pretty sick. i tride to give him 
some kiann pepper tonite. father said kiann pepper was good 
for sick hens, so i held his mouth open and give him a spoon- 
ful. when i let him go he kept his mouth open and sorter 
sneezed pip-craw pip-craw pip-craw, and then he went to the 
water dish and began to drink. i think he is better because he 
hadent drank any water for 2 days before. he was still drink- 
ing when i went away. i guess he will be a lot better tomor- 
row. 


May 28. What do you think, this morning when i went out 
to feed my hens i found my rooster dead. he had drank up all 
the water and he was all puffed up. i felt pretty bad. father 
says 1 gave him enuff kiann pepper for a horse. he aught to 
have told me. he was a pretty good rooster too. i am having 
pretty tuff luck. 

June 14... . last summer me and Tomtit Tomson and 
Cawcaw Harding and Whack and Poz and Boog Chadwick 
went in Swimming in May and all thru the summer until Oc- 
tober. one day i went in 10 times. well i dident say anything 
about it to father so as not to scare him. well today he dident 
go to Boston and he said i am going to teech you to swim. 
when i was as old as you i cood swim said he, and you must 
lern, i said i have been wanting to lern to swim, for all the 
other boys can swim. so we went down to the gravil and i 
peeled off my close and got ready, now said he, you jest wade 
in up to your waste and squat down and duck your head under. 
i said the water will get in my nose. he said no it wont jest 
scuat rite down. i cood see him laffin when he thought i wood 
snort and sputter. 

so i waded out a little ways and then div in and swam under 
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water most across, and when i came up i look to see if father 
was surprised. gosh you aught to have seen him. he had 
pulled off his coat and his vest and there he stood up to his 
waste with his eyes jest bugging out as big as hens eggs, and 
he was jest a going to dive for my dead body. then i turned 
over on my back and waved my hand at him. he dident say 
anything for a minute, only he drawed in a long breath. then 
he began to look foolish, and then mad, and then he turned and 
started to slosh back to the bank where he slipped in and went 
all over. When he got to the bank he was pretty mad and 
yelled for me to come out. when i came out he cut a stick 
and whaled me, and as soon as i got home he sent me to bed 
for lying, but 1 guess he was mad because i about scart the life 
out of him. but that nite i heard him telling mother about it 
and he said that he div 3 times for me in about thirty feet of 
water. but he bragged about my swimming and said i cood 
swim like a striped frog. i shall never forget how his boots 
went kerslosh kerslosh when we were skinning home thru cros- 
lots. i shall never forget how that old stick hurt either. enny- 
how he dident say ennything about not going in again, so i 
gess i am all rite. 

June 23. there is a dead rat in the wall in my room. it 
smells auful. 

June 24. Rany. most time for vacation. the smell in my 
room is fearful. 


June 25. more trouble today. it seems as if there wasent 
any use in living. nothing but trouble all the time. mother said 
i coodent sleep in that room until the rat was taken out. well 
father he came into my room and sniffed once and said, whew, 
what a almity smell. then he held his nose and went out and 
came back with mister Staples the father of the feller that 
called me Polelegs. well he came in and put his nose up to 
the wall and sniffed around until he came to where my old 
clothes hung. then he said, thunder George, this is the place, 
rite behind this jacket, it is the wirst smell i ever smelt. then 
he threw my close in a corner and took out his tools and began 
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to dig a hole in the wall, while father and mother and aunt 
Sarah stood looking at them and holding their nose. after he 
dug the hole he reached in but dident find ennything, then he 
stuck in his nose and said, it dont smell enny in there. then 
they all let go of their nose and took a sniff and said murder 
it is -wirse than ever it must be rite in the room somewhere. 
then father said to me, look in those close and see if there is 
ennything there. so i looked and found in the poket of my old 
jaket that big roach that i lost, when i went fishing with Pot- 
ter Gorham. it was all squashy and smelt auful. father was 
mad and made me throw the jaket out of the window and wont 
let me go fishing for a week. ennyway i know now what be- 
came of my roach. 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU 


Johnnie Courteau of de mountain, 
Johnnie Courteau of de hill; 
Dat was de boy can shoot de gun, 
Dat was de boy can jomp an’ run, 
And it’s not very offen you ketch heem still, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Ax dem along de reever, 
Ax dem along de shore, 
Who was de mos’ bes’ fightin’ man 
From Managance to Shaw-in-i-gan? 
De place w’ere de great beeg rapids roar, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Sam’ ting on ev’ry shaintee 
Up on de Mekinac, 
Who was de man can walk de log, 
W’en w’ole of de reever she’s black wit fog 
An’ carry de beeges’ load on hees back? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


On de rapids you want to see heem 
If de raf’ she’s swingin’ roun’ 
An’ he’s yellin’ “Hooraw Bateese! good man!” 
W’y de oar come double on hees han’ 
W’en he’s makin’ dat raf’ go flyin’ down, 
Johnnie Courteau! 
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An’ Téte de Boule chief can tole you 
De feller w’at save hees life 
W’en beeg moose ketch heem up a tree 
Who’s shootin’ dat moose on de head, sapree! 
An’ den run off wit’ hees Injun wife? 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ he only have pike pole wit’? heem 
On Sac a la Tortue 
W’en he meet de bear comin’ down de hill 
But de bear very soon is get hees fill! 
An’ he sole dat skin for ten dollar too, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Oh he never was scare for noting 
Lak de ole coureuro de bois, 
But w’en he’s gettin’ hees winter pay 
De bes’ t’ing sure is kip out de way 
For he’s goin’ right off on de Hip Hooraw! 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Den pullin’ hees sash aroun’ heem 
He dance on hees botte sauvage 
Av’ shout “All aboar’ if you want to fight!” 
Wall! you never can see de finer sight 
W’en he go lak dat on de w’ole village! 
Johnnie Courteau! 


But Johnnie Courteau get marry 
On Philomene Beaurepaire 
She’s nice leetle girl was run de school 
On w’at you call Parish of Sainte Uroule 
An’ he see her off on de pique-nique dere, 
Johnnie Courteau! 
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Den somet’ing come over Johnnie 
W’en he marry on Philomene, 
For he stay on de farm de w’ole year roun’ 
He chop de wood an’ he plough de groun’ 
An’ he’s quieter feller was never seen, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Av’ ev’ry wan feel astonish 
From La Trique to Shau-in-i-gan 
W’en dey hear de news was goin’ aroun’ 
Along on de reever up an’ down 
How wan lettle woman boss dat beeg man, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


He never come out on de evening 
No matter de hard we try 
’Cos he stay on de kitchen an’ sing hees song 
“A la claire foutaine, 
M’en allaut promener, 
Jai trouve l’eau si belle 
Que je m’y suis baiguer! 
Lin y’a longetemps que je t'aime 
Jamais je ne toublierai.” 
Rockin’ de cradle de w’ole night long 
Till baby’s asleep on de sweet bimeby, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


Aw de house, wall! I wish you see it 
De place she’s so nice an’ clean 
Mus’ wipe your foot on de outside door, 
Youw’re dead man sure if you spit on de floor, 
Av’ he never say not’ing on Philomene, 
Johnnie Courteau! 


An’ Philomene watch de monee 
An’ put it all safe away 
On very good place; I dunno w’ere 
But anyhow nobody see it dere 
So she’s buyin’ new farm de noder day, 
Madame Courteau! 


—William Henry Drummond. 
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KITTY OF COLERAINE 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of Coleraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down tumbled, 
And all the sweet butter-milk watered the plain. 
“Oh! what shall I do now?—twas looking at you now! 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll ne’er see again; 
*Twas the pride of my dairy—O Barney McCleary, 
You're sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine!” 


I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain; 
A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leave her, 
She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it again. 
*Twas hay-making season—I can’t tell the reason— 
Misfortunes will never come single, ’tis plain ; 
For very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster 
The divil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 
—Anonymous. 


UNCLE SIDNEY’S LOGIC 


Pa wunst he scold an’ says to me,— 
“Don’t play so much, but try 

To study more, and nen you'll be 
A great man, by an’ by.” 


Nen Uncle Sidney says, “You let 
Him be a boy an’ play.— 
The greatest man on earth, I bet, 
’Ud trade with him to-day!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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GRANDMA’S PRAYER 


I pray that, risen from the dead, 
I may in glory stand— 

A. crown, perhaps, upon my head, 
But a needle in my hand. 


I’ve never learned to sing or play, 
So let no harp be mine; 

From birth unto my dying day, 
Plain sewing’s been my line. 


Therefore, accustomed to the end 
To plying useful stitches, 

I'll be content if asked to mend 
The little angels’ breeches. 


—Hugene Field. 


Belshazzar had a letter,— 
He never had but one; 
Belshazzar’s correspondent 

Concluded and begun 
In that immortal copy 
The conscience of us all 
Can read without its glasses 
On revelation’s wall. 


—Emily Dickinson. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Southwick welcome all the students to their 
annual series of “Dickens’ Nights,’ which are held every week 
at their home in Brookline. 


Mr. Kenney gave a lecture, with stereopticon views, on his 
experiences in Ambulance Service in France, at Boston Uni- 
versity on the fifteenth of February. 


Edward Howard Griggs lectured to us February fourteenth, 
using as his subject “Literature and Liberal Culture.” We 
receive great inspiration from Mr. Griggs, and look forward 
to his coming each year with much anticipation. 


On February thirteenth, Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, LL.D., 
of Harvard, and author of many works on sociology, spoke to 
us on the question of Food Conservation, showing us in what 
ways we, as students, are able to aid this vital cause. 
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In these days of conservation when every industry is called 
upon to sacrifice time and labor for the good of the nation, 
there is scarcely an individual who is not in some way affected. 
The editors and printers of the Emerson CoLuEGe MaGAzINE 
have been working under great difficulty and have found it 
impossible to get our magazine out on time. We cannot apol- 
ogize because the delay is just our share of the burden in the 
great conservation before the Spring drive, but we want to 
tell you that we are doing our best and to ask you to co- 
operate with us. 

If you have interesting news of yourself or your school, won’t 
you send it to us so that we may pass it on thru the pages of 
the magazine to your classmates and teachers? 

“Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you.” 


—The Editor. 


SONG RECITAL 
BY LUTA L. LAYMON 
Thursday, January 24, 1918 


1. (a) O cessate die Piagarmi . ; Scarlatti 
(b) Amarilli . : : : : Caccini 

II. My Heart At Thy Sweet evils 4 Saint Saens 
III. (a) When Your Dear Hands . é Frank LaForge 
(b) Blackbird’s Song. : ; . Cyril Scott 

(c) One Golden Day d : i ; Fay Foster 

IV. The Cry of Rachel . A : Mary Turner Salter 
V. (a) Soldier of My Heart . : : Herbert Oliver 
(b) When The Boys Come Home . : Oley Speaks 


Mr. William Zuech, Accompanist 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

A most interesting meeting was held at Miss White’s rooms 
on Boylston Street, February first. 

On February eighth, Miss White and Anne Fowler, who was 
the delegate to the Silver Bay Conference, gave reports, after 
which tea was served. 

Frieda Viljoen gave an exceedingly interesting discussion 
of her life in South Africa on February fifteenth. 


CANADIAN CLUB 
Helen Ford and Catherine McCormick gave a short play 
entitled “The Silent System” in Mansfield recently. Luta Lay- 
mon sang, and after their arduous labors the three were guests 
at a dance in the City Hall. 
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Marguerite Brodeur read to the patients at the Dr. Edward 
Werner Hospital in January. 

Helen Ford, Luta Laymon, and Catherine McCormick gave 
a program at the Franklin Square House early this month. 

Vera Blandford recently entertained her parents for a few 
days. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 

Frederica Magnus, Class of ’17, recently coached a pageant 
for the benefit of the Red Cross at Memphis, Tennessee, which 
met with great success. 

Mr. Edwin McKenna of the aero squadron at Cornell Uni- 
versity recently visited his sister, Sarah Mae McKenna. 

Margaret Newell read at the home of Mrs. Rhynes in Brigh- 
ton for the Red Cross Association. 


MENORAH SOCIETY 

The meetings of the Menorah Society are to be held on the 
first and third Wednesdays of each month, instead of on 
Tuesdays. 

Rebecca Berkowitz spent the week-end of February second 
at her home in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Ruth Levin read at a knitting club in Brookline on January 
thirty-first. 

Jeannette Warshavsky gave a Robert Service program in 
Roxbury on January twenty-second. 


SENIOR 

Melba Rhodes and Barbara Wellington gave a program for 
the Radio School at the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Cambridge, recently. 

Samuel Kern read at the First Baptist Church in North 
Scituate, on January twenty-first. 

Neva Wright is conducting classes in dancing, gymnastics, 
and elocution at the West Lynn Neighborhood House. 

Annabel Conover read for the soldiers at Winthrop recently. 

Marguerite Fox entertained the New Century Club at “The 
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Tavern” in Mansfield, February eighth. She is now coaching 
a two-act comedy entitled “B B and P.” 

Catherine McCormick and Helen Ford gave several read- 
ings at a Red Cross tea at Arlington Heights, February fourth. 


SENIOR RECITAL 
Friday, January 4, 1918 
I. Barnabetta . ; } ‘ 5 . Helen Martin 
Inez Whiting 
II. Columbine : : Reginald Arkell 
Ethel Caine 
III. The Eternal Feminine . i : _M. R. S. Andrews 
Ann Fowler 
IV. Seramonda . William Lindsey 


Marjorie Will 


V. Gertrude the Governess . ‘ . NStephen Leacock 
Helen V. Guild 
VI. Mr. Britling Sees It Through . ; . HH. G. Wells 


Annabelle Conover 


SENIOR RECITAL 
Friday, January 18, 1918 


I. Halbut and Hob. : : ; . Robert Browning 
Elizabeth Alderdice 
II. The Matchmaker . : ‘ , . NShemus O’Brien 
Margaret Pinkerton 
III. The Runaway Road . : : 4 . WM. H. Abbott 
Harriet Fancher 
IV. The Travelling Man. : , . Lady Gregory 


Edith MacCulley 
V. Pigs is Pigs , Ellis Parker Butler 
Ruth Levin 
VI. The Dawn of a To-morrow . Frances H odgson Burnett 


Catherine Green 
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SENIOR RECITAL 
Friday, February 1, 1918 


Disraeli. ; : ‘ ; . Lows N. Parker 
Ann East 

The Nightingale and the Rose . : . Oscar Wilde 
May Elliott 

A Good Dinner . : . Mary Stuart Cutting 
Selina Mace 

The Morals of Pater. ; . Marjorie B. Cooke 

Margaret Zink 
Beau Brocade . . : . Baroness Orczys 


Evelyn MacNeill 


SENIOR RECITAL 
Friday, February 8, 1918 
The Prince Chap Edward Peple 


Norma Olson 


Man’s Place . : ; : .  Hlinor H. Abbott 
Ina Duval 
. The Toy Shop . : : . Margarita S. Gerry 
Elizabeth Tack 
The Daredevil . : : : ! +) Me TT. Davess 
Rena Macomber 
She of the Triple Chevron . i . Gilbert Parker 
Helen Ford 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, January 10, 1918 


The Sign of the Cross . : : . Wilson Barrett 
Mina Harrison 

The Maker of Dreams . : ‘ - Oliphant Down 

Helene Fry 
Turn to the Right . : ‘ : Bunson 
Ruth McCleary Hubbs 

A Handful of Clay... : : - Van Dyke 
| Florence Cutting 

The Music Master . at : . Charles Klein 


Bertha Kaufman 
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JUNIOR 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, January 3, 1918 


The Winning of Katharine . ; . Justine McCarthy 
Ruth Kelley 


. The Princess Makebelieve . Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Mabelle Thresher 

Three Men in a Boat. ; . dJderome K. Jerome 

Mary Griffin 

The Old Drum Corps . ‘ : Ellsworth Kelley 
Callie Galloway 

The Laughter of Leen . : : . Conrad Richter 

Beatrice Smith Talmas 
The Aristocrat (An Arrangement) . DL. N. Parker 


Marjorie K. Stackhouse 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, January 17, 1918 


Billy Smith and the World’s Greatest William Kenyon 
Esther B. Van Alstyne 
The Worn Doorstep (An Arrangement) 
Margaret Sherwood 
Mildred C. Ahlstrom 


Sally Ann’s Experience . : . Mary Calvert Hall 
Lucile Withers 
The Garden of Paradise . : . Edward Sheldon 
Imogene Mary Hogle 
Judith of Bethulia . 2 . I. B. Aldrich 


Beulah K. Folmsbee 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, February 7, 1918 
The Initiation of Mary Elizabeth Josephine D. Daskam 
Helen Darrow 
At the Sign of the Cleft Heart . Theodosia Garrison 
Sara Lewis 
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III. The Servant in the House (Act ITI) 
Charles Rann Kennedy 


Josephine Johnson 


IV. Quality Street . c ‘ . Barrie 
Louise Caldwell 

V. Getting to Petersville . , A . J. K. Bangs 
Grace Pitman 

VI. Her First Appearance . . Richard Harding Davis 


Louise H. Powers 


SOPHOMORE 

Pansy Wood read at the Old Natick Inn in South Natick 
in January. 

Virginia Sherman and Pearl Atkinson gave readings at 
an entertainment for the Radio boys at the home of Dr. Pike 
recently. 

Phyllis Dennison gave a program for the Woman’s Club 
of Concord on January twenty-eighth, and at Acton Center 
on the eleventh of February. 


FRESH MAN 

Ethel Kelley read several selections for the Ladies’ Guild 
of Stoughton early in the month. 

Laura Stoddard read for the Century Club in Marlboro, 
January fifteenth. 

Ruth Clements and Myra Bears have “adopted” a ward at 
the Naval Hospital in Chelsea, where they give readings each 
Saturday. 


SORORITIES 


ZETA PHI BETA 

“Zeta Day,” February second, was celebrated by the active 
and alumni members of the Alpha Chapter at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Thorndike. Among the alumni present were Mrs. 
Maud Gatchell Hicks; Mrs. Elvie Burnett Willard, Miss Elsie 
Riddell, Mrs. Amy Fisher, Miss Jennie Windsor, Miss Myrtie 
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Hutchinson, Mrs. Vashti Bitler Pierce, Miss Clara Spence, 
Miss Ruth Whistler Jayne, Mrs. Nellie Jones Duryea, Mrs. 
Grace Thompson Taylor, and Mrs. Lucile Warner Reimer. 

Helen Guild has read recently at Wollaston, Somerville, 
and Quincy. 

Katherine Green is coaching a play at Chelmsford Center 
High School. 

Marguerite Brodeur read recently for the Eastern Star in 
Quincy, and at the First Congregational Church in Newton- 
ville. 

Elizabeth Darnell read recently at the Medford Woman’s 
Club. 

A number of the sorority members attended the perform- 
ance of “A Pair of Sixes” given at Players Hall, in West 
Newton. Barbara Wellington played the character part of 
“Coddles.” 

A program was given at the Harvard Radio school in which 
Bernice Duggan and Rosemary Hilton took part. 

Norma Olson read recently at the Benefit Concert in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 

Kappa Gamma Chi entertained at an informal dance at 
the Chapter House on the evening of February second. 

Dorothy Mitchell and May Elliott have recently presented 
programs in Dorchester. 

Selina Mace entertained her father, Mr. Robert Mace of 
Keeseville, New York, over the week-end of February ninth. 

Elizabeth Field spent a recent week-end at her home in 
Brockton. 

Ruth Parker was a recent guest of friends in Wollaston. 

Verna McAleer and Ruth Allan from the Mount Ida school 
were guests at the Chapter House early in February. 


| PHI MU GAMMA 
Harriet Faucher spent the week-end of February second 
with friends in Pittsfield, 
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Helen Carter, playing “Priscilla” in “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” as presented by the Eastern Lyceum Bureau, left 
on the eleventh of February on a two weeks tour of the New 
England and New York states. 

On January twenty-first several of the girls gave an enter- 
tainment at the Young Men’s Christian Association at Camp 
Ayer for the Signal Corps. 

Margaret Newell read at a Red Cross Silver Tea at Mr. 
Ryan’s on Wallingford Road, Brighton, on January thirty- 
first. 

On January twenty-sixth, we entertained with an informal 
dance at Riverbank Court. 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND 

The Emerson College Club of Rhode Island was entertained 
January seventh, by Mrs. Reuben F. Gray at her home on 
Pleasant Street. The members were busy with Red Cross 
work, while Mrs. Wesley Morse of Woonsocket read current 
events from the Outlook and Literary Digest. The club with 
Miss Adelaide Patterson as chairman has been invited to 
assist in training public speakers, a plan inaugurated by the 
educational department of the Woman’s Council of National 
Defence, of which Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons is chairman. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

792. Eva Holynu Hesse is still carrying on her successful 

work as teacher of Expression in the Providence English 
and Classical High schools in Providence, Rhode Island. 


"97. Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 
a new book by Walter B. Swift, M.D., entitled “Speech 
Defects in School Children and How to Treat Them.” 

“Speech Defects in School Children and How to Treat Them” 
has been written for two purposes: 

(1) To be the means of curing the stuttering child or adult, 
thus lifting the handicap which prevents him from filling his 
rightful place in the social and commercial or professional 
world. 

(2) To build up the speech of the mentally backward or 
exceptional child so as to enable him to gain education more 
rapidly ; and to put the ne’er-do-well into the class of do-some- 
thing-more thru the development of correct speech. 
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710. Bertha Fiske is scoring a great success in the Chinese 
characterizations and other Oriental impersonations which 
she is giving in California, according to the Sunset Magazine. 


The following extract is taken from the Los Angeles T'rib- 
une: 


“Not since Richard Ordynski left Los Angeles has the yearning of 
seekers after the ultra-modern in entertainment been so whimsically 
gratified as last Wednesday evening, when the Misses Bertha and Kath- 
arine Fiske staged the first of a series of ‘experimental evenings’ in their 
Blanchard Hall studio for the enjoyment of a small coterie of artistic 
associates. 


“Motifs Grotesques was the title of the program, which included violin 
transcriptions played by Miss Katharine Fiske, poetry ‘mumming’ by 
Miss Bertha Fiske and pantomimed fancies in black and white against a 
black and white setting that might have been a Vanity Fair cover. With 
a dozen shadings, that ranged from cosmic significance to elfin caprice, 
the note of grotesquerie was repeated in each part of the program with- 
out once proving a boomerang. 


“To any but such artists as the Misses Fiske an attempt at putting 
on a program of this sort is dangerous business. <A great deal of wilful 
nonsense is perpetrated under the sacred name of ultra-modernism, and 
anyone who dabbles therein runs the risk of being classed with the 
charlatans. Then there are the well-meaning souls whose capacity to 
take part in the ‘movement’ is limited to their ability to acquire the 
patter and to gush ad lib. Representatives of these classes may take in 
a few childlike souls, but their outlandish costumes and freakish para- 
phernalia seem merely pathetic to the normal individual and their clat- 
ter the finale of futility. 

“The Fiskes, fortunately, belong to neither of these classes. They are 
as sincere and level-headed as they are clever, and in addition they have 
the rare gift of imparting imaginings that transforms a black cheese- 
cloth curtain and a veiled electric moon in Alice’s Wonderland or the 
vague nowhere of Yeats. 


“Probably the most delightful part of the program was Miss Bertha 
Fiske’s recital of modern poems by Kreymborg, Yeats, Tietjens, Ezra 
Pound, Vachel Lindsay, Richard Aldington, Arthur Davison Ficke and 
Mrs. John Aiden Carpenter.” 


"11. Esther Whitley Burch recently directed a most success- 
ful presentation of “Alabama” by the Stanford Dramatic 
Club at the Stanford Opera House in Stanford, Kentucky. 
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711. Mr. and Mrs. Otis E. Knight announce the birth ‘of a 
son, Gordon Carrington, on February first, nineteen hun- 
dred and eighteen. 


711. Ann E. Bagstead gave a program before the Monday 
Club of Forest Grove, Oregon, during the first of January, 
the theme of which was “Voltaire, the Man and His Influence.” 
Miss Bagstead has also recently written and successfully pre- 
sented a pageant in celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 


713. Lillian Lee Clark writes from the State Normal School 
in Towson, Maryland: 


“IT am growing more venturesome year by year, and for my Literary 
play this year I chose ‘The Adventures of Lady Ursula.’ It was a suc- 
cess—even pronounced ‘wonderful’ by the head of the Educational De- 
partment. I had splendid girls, and they worked very hard. Maryland 
is suffering for rural teachers as making are taking governmental posi- 
tions. For this reason, we expect to let about thirty of our best 
seniors go in February to fill these vacancies. This will make the 
Senior Play an impossibility, and I fear the Literary Contest also must 
be given up.” 


"14. Maude Relyea is resident teacher at the St. Christopher 
House, which is the Presbyterian Social Service Center in 
Toronto, Ontario. 


715. Albert F. Smith writes to us from the Base Hospital, 
Camp Wardsworth, Spartnburg, South Carolina: 


“Probably Emerson has not as large a percentage of her graduates 
in active military service as have many institutions of learning, and you 
may be interested in a little news of army life. 

“T enlisted at Fort Slocum, on July twenty-fourth in the Medical De- 
partment. Since then I have been at Fort Niagara, New York; and at 
the Base Hospital, Camp Wardsworth. Here I have been assigned to 
the clerical force of the Medical Supply Depot. I have been hoping for 
orders to leave for France, but I can see no immediate prospect of hav- 
ing my wish gratified, as the hospital is a permanent institution, intend- 
ed ultimately for the reception of convalescent wounded. In the mean- 
time, I am well fed, well housed, and comfortable. I wish Emerson all 
prosperity during the coming year.” 
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716. Mary Ella Perry, teacher of Expression in the Brenan 

College Conservatory, Gainesville, Georgia, has recently 
had several stories accepted by the Storyteller’s Magazine. 
She is now occupied in writing a play entitled “Camouflage,” 
which the girls of the Conservatory will take to Atlanta and 
other places. 


717. Helen Bartel writes from Gonzales, Texas: 

“I find Texas vastly interesting to a staid New Englander. Gonzales 
is a pretty town of about six thousand inhabitants. It is surrounded 
by ranches, and it is that kind of life that is so new and fascinating to 
me. I am doing studio work in connection with the schools here. Yes, 
I am struggling with the horny hands of toil as a school teacher and 
getting that first experience which comes comparatively hard. 

“T spent the holidays with Virginia Beraud in San Antonio and you 
can well imagine we made the most of the time together. Virginia is 
teaching at Port Arthur and is working hard to create her department.” 


pel 
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GIRL DEAR AND THE LAD 


BY FRANCES RUSSEY 


Girl Dear and the Lad were as much in love as ever but 
there was not quite the same understanding as before. Nowa- 
days Lad was not always telling her how splendid she was 
and their plans for the future were completely put aside; for 
now Lad was talking of kaiserism, tyranny and how the very 
roots of civilization were being sapped by the bitter scourge 
of autocracy; then he would speak of how all must fight for 
Democracy. 

These were things which Girl Dear did not in the least un- 
derstand. To her the war had meant knitting innumerable 
sweaters and attending countless Red Cross teas. She had ac- 
cepted the fact that Lad must go simply because Lad had 
decreed it. Today the world seemed up side down, for Lad 
had received orders that he was to leave on the morrow. 

When he left her that night he said, “TI’ll not say ‘good-bye’ 
now, dear, I’ll be over in the morning.” Then he went whist- 
ling home—just as he had gone so many times before—home 
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to the Mother who had taken him in her arms and told him 
that she was glad and proud that he was going. 

Girl Dear went to bed and wondered “Why ?”’—Why when 
there were so many Lads who had no Girl Dears to care for 
that her Lad had to go. Why—when the war was over in 
Europe did our Boys have to go across. Above all why did 
Lad’s Mother say that she was glad and proud that he was 
going? Why? Why? Why? 

Finally, Girl Dear cried and her tears formed a little sea on 
her pillow. By-and-by over this sea came the “Ship o’ Dreams.” 
The pilot disembarked (he was a chubby little fellow with a 
quiver of arrows slung over his shoulder) and came to Girl 
Dear and told her that his Master had sent him to convoy her 
to the Island of Why. : 

Girl Dear boarded the fragile craft and they headed for the 
open sea. Love always steers the Ship o’ Dreams. In the 
stern were the silver-gray Dreams of Yesterday—then by the 
pilot stood the shimmery golden Dreams of Tomorrow and at 
her side sat the black white Dreams of Today. 

For a while they seemed to drift, but soon there were break- 
ers ahead. It appeared as if the little boat would be wrecked, 
but the pilot at last anchored it safely in the port at the 
Island of Why. Girl Dear disembarked and went on—alone. 

The island was not very large and soon the Girl came to the 
Rose Tree and the Shining Man. The Shining Man had the 
most kindly yet pitying eyes that Girl Dear had ever seen and 
his smile was one of infinite tenderness. In one hand he 
carried a huge watering-pot. Many of the leaves on the Rose 
Tree were withered and seared while some of them were dead 
and there was one white rose blooming on the tree. 

The Shining Man came toward her saying, “Welcome, Girl 
Dear, you see I expected you to visit the Island of Why.” 

“Mr. Shining Man, why are so many of the leaves and stalks 
of the tree withered and why are so many dead, and why are 
the thorns so jagged and sharp. Why—oh why does the beau- 
tiful rose look as if it were ready to droop?” asked Girl Dear. 

The Shining Man answered, “Some of the roots are suffering 
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with blight and the other roots have banded together to stamp 
out this disease. The stalks and leaves have given of their 
sap and strength to aid the roots so that all the leaves may not 
wither and die and the rose may be kept blooming.” 

“Oh, Mr. Shining Man, can’t you help them?” queried the 
Girl. 

“Aye, Girl Dear,” he answered, “when they believe that I 
can help them, then I can, but so often they ask me to help them 
and do not believe that I can, then I am useless. However, 
when the roots cry to me and say, ‘Only thou canst help us, 
Gardener—Help us now, we pray,’ why then I loose the earth 
about them and water them from my watering-pot. When the 
leaves say, ‘Gardener, the sun is too hot—only thou canst give 
us Shade,’ then I stand in front of them and my shadow com- 
forts them.” 

With eager voice Girl Dear asked, “Shining Man, can’t my 
shadow help, too?” 

“Aye, Girl Dear, when you have learned to sacrifice, then 
you shadow will help, also. See the boatman calls and you 
must leave.” So saying the Shining Man watched the Girl 
depart. 

The boat put out from shore, but now there were no breakers 
ahead, just a lonely, lonely stretch of sea, but Girl Dear’s 
heart was happy, for she knew how she could make “her 
shadow” count. 

When Lad kissed his sweetheart “good-bye” next morning, 
he knew that at last Girl Dear understood. As she watched 
him swing into the column and march down the street, the 
silver-gray Dreams of Yesterday crept into a secret room of her 
heart and locked the door. The shimmery Golden Dreams of 
Tomorrow marched side by side with Lad as he went on his 
journey. The New Dream of Today knelt at her feet and she 
waked it into being as she murmured to herself—“For the rose 
was the Rose of Brotherly Love and the Shining Man was 
God.” 
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OUR CALL TO SERVICE 


BY LENA MAY WILLIAMS 


We all feel proud of our great America, that she found her 
duty to civilization made participation in this war imperative, 
and that she failed not to answer the call. We are proud to 
say that men, women and even children from every corner of 
this great republic rallied to her aid and the cry almost of 
one accord went up, “What can I do to help?” and the answer 
echoed back to the farmer, “Raise more and better crops—the 
world needs food and you must feed it;” to the housekeeper the 
echo came, “Curtail the waste, save the food, our armies need 
it;” to those in the factories, in business, the echo sounded, 
“Carry on, build, make, and do it better than ever before” and 
then the echo rang in the ears of mothers, wives, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, “Your boys, your country needs them to win in this 
great struggle for democracy across the seas.” And each time 
the echo was heard. We rise and salute the stars and stripes 
and answer back, “Yes, America is answering her call.” 

Emerson like every other school wishes to be of service. And 
Emerson heard the echo as it came her way. First, by way of 
the Students’ Friendship Movement and the College in a unit, 
it came to the front and put its pledge “over the top.” Then 
our students and faculty have answered freely and willingly 
the call from camps for entertainment. When we are asked if 
we have answered the call we proudly say, “We have”; yes we 
have answered it, but have we answered it to war strength? 
Is our contingent trained to the last individual for the fight 
that is before us? Do we not find ourselves still asking, What 
can I do? Certainly we all feel that we are submerged in this 
great period of unrest. The period of wishing, of wanting to 
do something to help. But are we looking in the right place 
to find that something? We can not all be Red Cross nurses, 
we can not drive ambulances in France. In fact, we find our- 
selves shackled when it comes to the paramount accomplish- 
ment of hurling ourselves into the thick of the fray. We must, 
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therefore, we needs must look nearer to home for our place, 
for us as Emersonians to answer the call. 

Emerson as a college has made it easy for us to hear the 
call, she has answered it for the third time, but have you as 
an Emersonian helped her to answer it to war strength? Your 
opportunity is right at your door, the echo is sounding and 
resounding thru the corridors. Your college has joined its 
forces in the activities of the Red Cross. It has an efficient 
organization and it is accomplishing its bit, but it’s not ac- 
complishing its all because you are not there. It still affords 
an opportunity for service for many others. The need for sur- 
gical dressing is unsupplied. This is one activity in which you 
may join and be sure that your aid is worth while. Have you 
answered the call? 


It’s an easy thing, in a trying time, 

To find excuses and call them “mine”! 

Like—I have rehearsals, I have to shop, 

I have started something, I really can’t stop. 

But now, just think, and after all 

Answer this question, “Have I answered the call?” 


You have to forfeit Hope’s earlier gleams 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 
Sacrifice calls for pleasures known 

For others’ fortunes you must give your own. 

To save your country and lighten the fall 

Of sons and brothers, you must answer the call. 
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BY THE WAY 


BY IMOGENE M. HOGLE 


It was a bright Sunday afternoon early in October, 1917. 
Civilians had become somewhat accustomed to the preparations 
for war, but few of our men had actually crossed the water, and 
the streets were thronged with khaki uniforms as yet unsoiled 
by the reality of conflict. An excited, almost festive spirit 
prevailed, and from the groups of strollers in Sunday attire, 
men and women both, admiring glances followed the newly- 
made officers, conscious in their splendid erectness. 

On one corner, however, a slightly different scene was being 
enacted. An officer decidedly unsteady on his feet wavered 
back and forth in the center of the street, evidently meaning 
to board a street car providing he and the car could manage 
to stop at the same place at the same time. A steadily increas- 
ing crowd looked on in tolerant amusement which broke into 
smiles and even an occasional laugh as one car after another 
stopped ten or fifteen feet from where he gauged the stopping 
place and then, its passengers having ascended, went on before 
he could navigate even that short distance—so wabbly and 
indefinite were his journeyings. 

A girl and a tall young man approached. As the girl’s eyes 
took in the scene, they clouded indignantly. “It isn’t kind!” 
she said, “It isn’t fair! He is a soldier even if he is drunk—oh, 
why don’t the cars wait for him!” 

“Would you like to have me go over and help him,” said the 
young man quickly, and at her nod he crossed the street. An 
officer of high rank neared the scene, his face flushed with dis- 
gust at the sight on the opposite side. He hesitated—the case 
called for arrest, an hour of his Sunday afternoon lost—then, 
dodging the issue, he squared his shoulders impatiently and 
turned quickly into a nearby hotel. 

The young man reached the soldier’s side and he seemed 
very tall indeed as he leaned over to speak to that tottering 
figure. The soldier straightened, almost to the other’s height, 
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answered him gratefully and then slumped helplessly again, 
one arm flung stiffly across his body in a vain effort to bolster 
himself up. The Good Samaritan, who happened to be a 
doctor, talked to him quietly, and put one strong arm half 
around his shoulders; together they waited for the next car. 
But the officer’s head remained sunk forward on his breast, 
either because of his inability to hold it up or because the 
amused eyes of the bystanders burned into him and hurt. 

An automobile came suddenly around the corner and strid- 
ently blowing its horn passed behind them. The officer, with 
the gesture of a terrified child, seized the stranger’s hand and 
clung to it until once more he gained semi-control of himself 
and looked up at the other apologetically. Once more the 
doctor soother him quietly. Another street car approached 
and stopped. The young man helped his charge aboard, spoke 
to the conductor, and the car went on. The crowd, still smil- 
ing, began to drift away. 

The man recrossed to the waiting girl. Any questions she 
might have asked were silenced by the expression on his face. 

“That soldier,” he said, huskily, “arrived from France only 
yesterday, after serving in the trenches for two years. One 
arm is wood, and so is one foot. He isn’t drunk—only suffer- 
ing from shell-shock !” 

The crowd sauntered carelessly on, casting admiring glances 
after the newly-made officers, conscious in their splendid 
erectness. 

By permission of the “Boston Transcript.” 
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PAN O’ THE PIPES 


BY BHATRICE 8. TALMAS 


Pan o’ the Pipes is a little summer fairy. During the warm 
hazy month she romps and rollicks among her beloved leaves. 
She twirls among the leaves that frisk gloriously along the 
country roads, among the leaves that flaunt gracefully over the 
large and luxurious city lawns and twists among the leaves 
that just dance to and fro anywhere and everywhere, borne 
briskly on the breeze. 

But when November comes with its dullness and dreariness, 
with its clouded skies and its roaring winds; when raindrops 
trickle disconsolately out of the gray-black mist overhead upon 
the whispering grass blades below; when the leaves have 
fallen and have all been blown away—Pan o’ the Pipes is no 
longer on earth. She has flown with them, blown with them— 
into the Land of the Leaves. 

Didn’t you know there was a Land of the Leaves? Why! 
Where did you think the leaves went when the wind blew them 
away? Surely the leaves wouldn’t be content without their 
mother trees—so in their own land each leaf is the spirit of 
its tree. 

They are all there and so is Pan—Pan o’ the Pipes—flitting, 
tripping, lilting, tilting Pan. The tall tragic cypress, most so- 
lent of persons, graciously bows her head and then nods to and 
fro in approvance of the fairy’s light pirouetting. The Birch, 
reserved and restless in her long white garment, touches and 
caresses her as she gaily passes. And Pan flies on stopping to 
daringly box the ear of the dandified and pretentious Chestnut 
tree leaf who is so entrancingly gazing at his adored sweet- 
heart, a very young but very pretty Poplar. 

Now the prankish Pan alights on the shoulder of the Maple, 
a sprightly cumbersome person. And a moment later she is 
talking fairy talk to the tall, stately aristocratic Elm whose 
voice seems to drift away and then come back again to mingle 
with the tinkle, twinkle, chinkle of the fairy’s laughter. 
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The Fir-needle, tall, lean and taciturn person, stalks upright- 
ly about. On his arm hangs the disheveled little Willow, silent- 
ly weeping as she trails a little behind her beloved spouse. 
Pan, the sprite, dances so lightly and jauntily before them that 
the Fir-needle Sir forgets his uprightness for a moment, bends 
a little toward the Willow and whispers a love-note in her ear. 
As a response the Willow wipes away her tears with the edge 
of her flowing green sleeve, lifts her head and smiles. Pan, the 
magician, brews smiles. 


Did you ever run away from your nurse and jump boldly 
into a pile of autumn leaves heaped high near the curbstone? 
If you did Pan o’ the Pipes was with you—airy, fairy, mischiey- 
ous, happy—Pan o’ the Pipes. 
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WAR AND ITS EFFECT UPON WOMEN 


BY SYLVIA P. FOLSOM 


Today we are witnessing the greatest war the world has 
ever known. Its very greatness is changing the economic con- 
ditions that rule us, and with it must come an inevitable, al- 
most imperceptible, change in the people themselves. Specifi- 
cally, how is it affecting women? 

Women are one-half the human race and compelled to take 
their share of good and evil with the other half—the men. This 
war is going to make the war know women as they really are 
—not as the Journalist sees them. When you see a woman’s 
picture in the paper, you know instantly that it is either a back- 
bay queen or the chairman of the telephone girls’ ball. 

Women have not become suddenly patriotic, capable or self- 
sacrificing; the great mass of women have always shown these 
qualities in their humble daily life. But now that their ser- 
vices are being asked for, attention is being attracted to them, 
and many are realizing that with extended training and oppor- 
tunity woman’s capacity for beneficent work would be extend- 
ed. Our incapacity has long been planted. The recently made 
women conductors are referred to.as superwomen. It requires 
a superwoman, my friends, to punch a ticket and collect nickels! 

There never was any justification for this sentimentalism, 
this molly-coddling of women and (I am no feminist) when 
we attempt to restrict a good half of the population to merely 
domestic activities, we are crippling the nation, and that is the 
most unpatriotic course conceivable. We have felt the bitter- 
ness of being left out—now we have our opportunity to feel 
the exhilaration of being brought in. There will be a social 
upheaval, a house cleaning, of our labor laws. Equal wages 
with men, when doing a man’s work, will be granted to the 
women. 

Men do not seem to realize that starved womanhood means 
starved manhood. There are no more staunch and loyal com- 
rades than women when men have engaged their truth and cour- 
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age. But men must take them as comrades—take them into 
their trade unions, if necessary, and understand that the com- 
plexities of a woman’s life are not of her own invention or 
choosing but are due to her functions as mother of men. 
Women have a great opportunity if they will take it. Altho 
we will suffer—must suffer from the death and maiming of 
those we hold most dear, we must remember our share is light. 
Think of being forced to see the ghastly effect of this war on 
our own soil. Our grown men will die it is true, but we do 
not have to see babies killed by the thousand, girls outraged, 
our homes and fields burnt or blown to atoms; nor take part 
in the awful retreat of women and children, sick and old, 
starving and dying on cruel roads. We are out of the reach of 
all this so we can keep our heads level and our minds alert 
for thinking and organizing. But if we ever forget for a mo- 
ment those other women in the invaded lands; if we do not 
remember them, not only for their alleviation—but also for the 
prevention of such hideous suffering—our day of reckoning 
will come. We will be held to account. We will be hated. 
We can’t isolate a plague like war, and we who let it callously 
run by will some day find ourselves and all we hold dear de- 
stroyed by it. 

The millions of widowed before marriage maidens in the 
coming generation will have to turn their thots away from one 
particular joy and fulfillment of life. In America and scores 
of other countries there will be more young women than young 
men to mate with them. Some of the girls who have wasted 
their college life in mooning over their anticipated married 
ones will be marooned. Some lives may be stunted and crip- 
pled by it—others corrupted and corruption spreads. But the 
instinct of mating can, like the instinct of fighting, be trans-- 
muted and made fertile in another plane than the physical. 
Freedom, joy and comradeship can take its place. We must 
lay aside our sentimentalism and seeming dependence. I want 
to make the appeal to you—not to go forth into the world 
and take the man’s place, but why not take your own normal, 
rational place—the woman’s true place in the true life? 
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THE JUNGLE BOOKS 


By Buancue M. Howarp, 719. 


I remember, long ago, wondering what the “Jungle Books” 
meant, and so it came to me that I would like to talk to you 
about that Jungle, and how Kipling uses it as a background, 
foreground,—the very heart and center of his stories. We are 
told in writing stories of college-life, the slums, or the open- 
air, to use plenty of “local color” and, furthermore, to get it 
first hand, if possible, and use it truly. Kipling’s use of local- 
color in the Jungle Books goes so far beyond this journalistic 
advice to a beginner, that I hesitate to call it only by its tech- 
nical name,—it seems rather a strangely familiar, yet utterly 
foreign atmosphere with which he so completely saturates his 
tales that we breathe no other, while we read. I chose these 
stories to review because I had never read them,—tho I hope 
no children of mine need ever grow up without the rich herit- 
age of these splendid, fascinating, flesh-and-blood, man-and- 
beast tales of Kipling’s to recall as I do now, having at last 
read them and enjoyed every word of them. I have purposely 
not read any criticism of them, because I wished to record my 
individual impression of the stories. 

Each tale held my interest, without flagging; each song at 
its end delighted me, and I hurried on eagerly to the next and 
sighed with a mixture of regret and rejoicing at the end of the 
last, for “it came out just right,’ as we said of “Cinderella,” 
and I had lived them as eagerly as a child. 

All the Jungle Stories are laid in India, and all but one or 
two right in the heart of the great Jungle,—the wild, tropical 
forest,—marsh-lakes-and-rivers-land, where men seldom go, but 
where every conceivable animal seems to live, each unto his 
kind. Kipling must have known this Jungle well, to have por- 
trayed so convincingly its hidden places and its fascinatingly 
real inhabitants. For the rest, the imagination of a genius 
seems to have been given free rein with sheer delight over story- 
telling, for there seems always, to the wide-eyed listener, one 
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tale more. The setting and characters surely offer fertile fields 
for stories, but there seems no restriction to his art, no con- 
scious striving for effect, as is sometimes falsely felt in “Plain 
Tales from the Hills” and some others of Kipling’s short stories. 
These tales move swiftly, and nothing seems impossible of 
occurrence in the perfectly-sustained atmosphere of the wild 
Jungle. 

The hero is, of course, Mowgli,—the man-cub, of whom another 
will tell you presently. His companions thru his years of life 
in the Jungle are Bagheera, the black Panther; Kaa, the Rock- 
Python; Baloo, the Brown Bear; and the four wolf cubs with 
whom Mowgli was raised, his closest friends among the Wolf- 
Pack being Akela, Leader of the Free-People, and Gray-Brother. 
Other familiar Jungle names are: Chil, the Kite; the Bandar- 
Log (monkey tribe) ; Hathi, the great Elephant; Shere Khan, 
the tiger who was responsible for tracking to the Jungle the 
wee, brown baby, Mowgli, and later paid for it with his life at 
Mowgli’s hands. 

Each of these creatures of the Jungle is made a real charac- 
ter, true to his instinct, his habits and his tastes. Only one of 
the invaluable acquisitions to the reader is the rich store of 
Jungle lore he acquires, at least superficially, and the feeling 
growing upon him of kinship with all living creatures, together 
with a sense of deep respect for their intelligence. Because 
Kipling makes them talk to each other, and because old Balvo, 
the bear, teaches little Mowgli each animal’s call,—We be of 
one blood ye and I,” we the more readily give ourselves up to 
the illusion that we are dealing with personalities, not beasts 
without reason,—or is it an illusion? Do we at all understand 
the secrets in the mind of these wild things;—who seem so 
keenly to detect the foibles and follies of the Man-Pack? True, 
they seem not to know of such a thing as a brain, for each “feels 
in his stomach” that this or that would be wise, or is about to 
happen. I smiled each time it recurred, for, truly, many of the 
Man-Pack, more even than the Jungle-Folk, know and feel only 
with their stomachs! 

Each of Mowgli’s friends has a character, consistent in every 
detail, so that, from first to last we “know” him, and know 
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what he will do and how he will act in a given experience. In- 
stead of comparing the traits of character of the great Kaa, the 
powerful, jealous Rock Python, to similar ones of mankind, 
we find ourselves unconsciously discovering Kaa-like traits i ° 
men! And so, all thru, we live near to these people, and we 
love them all, as did Mowgli. We are amused at the conceit 
and insatiable curiosity of the Baudar-Log, the foolish mon- 
keys chattering in the tree-tops; we silently yield up our deep- 
est admiration to the bravery of the Seeonee Wolf-Pack; the 
cunning of Bagheera, the Panther; the tremendous power of 
great Hathi, the Elephant, and the faithful devotion to duty 
of old Balvo, the Brown Bear, who teaches The Law of the 
Jungle. 

Over and over we hear of the Jungle-Law, and there grows 
upon us an unconscious feeling that the people of the Jungle 
abide by their self-made Law even better than we, for they 
keep the spirit of it, while we sometimes obey only the letter 
of the law. (Read from Book IT pg. 28.) 

Nothing I can say can show you the wonderful color, luxu- 
riant foliage and flower, and the atmosphere of the Jungle 
itself, as Kipling paints it for us in skillful word-pictures that 
glow and shimmer beneath the hot Indian sun, so real you 
feel you could step into the Jungle yourself and recognize its 
creatures as old acquaintances, walk its trails as Mowgli did 
and swim its pools as did he, on the back of old Kaa, the Rock 
Python! 

(Read from “Kaa’s Hunting” I p. 57 how Mowgli was carried 
off by the Baudor-Log when he was still new to Jungle Law.) 

Not least delightful of the books are the songs inserted after 
each tale, utterly characteristic of the hero of each tale or the 
defeated one,—this of the Bandor-Log delights me hugely, for 
monkeys always look to me so wisely-foolish, so lazily-busy, so 
uselessly-occupied, always eager to be noticed. (Read I pg. 89.) 

I cannot begin to make you see bow delightful are all the 
little bits of character-depiction, the proverbs, the manner-of- 
speech, and how keen the interest in the outcome of each tale; 
but I hope, if any others of you have been heretofore as unfor- 
tunate as I was, you will not wait longer to read Kipling’s 
Jungle Books. 
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THE JUNGLE BOOKS AND MOWGLI 


BY ALMA WRIGHT 


Of all the books which Rudyard Kipling has written my 
favorite is that collection of song and story found in the 
Jungle Books. 

Tho they deal with a diversity of creatures and characters 
they have a common bond, a certain atmosphere of freedom, 
virility and primitive strength, which one finds only on going 
back to the beginning of things. 

And in these stories Kipling has gone back to the beginning 
of things, to that golden age where beast as well as man thought 
and talked. In the old, old Indian legends of our own country, 
in the myths of the Norsemen and the stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen we find these same characteristics; an animal king- 
dom and at times a mineral, which has mental as well as 
physical sensation. Going back even further we have a few 
thinking beasts of the field in the oldest of old stories, the 
Bible. Analytical and mathematical critics have explained 
these away as myths, parables and what not but they have not 
made the story of the serpent in the Garden of Eden any less 
thrilling. 

J do not think there are many of us who at some time or 
other in our lives have not wished that a favorite dog or cat 
could speak. 

Experiments have been made to remedy this seeming defect, 
only to find that nature in the eternal order of things has 
securely locked the door of speech for the animal kingdom and 
thrown the key far beyond the reach of human hands. What 
reason we have then for thanking Mr. Kipling for unlocking 
this door thru his fertile imagination and giving us a peep 
into that magic world of the golden age. 

The tales which he weaves for us thru these two volumes 
have a power to hold audiences of all ages and nationalities 
spellbound and the ones which hold perhaps the strongest 
appeal are those dealing with the man-child Mowgli. 
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Thru his eyes we see the great, sleepy, tangled mass of growth 
and foliage, known as the “Jungle” and here for the first 
time we meet him as a soft, dimpled little brown baby. ‘“How 
little, how naked and how bold,” says Mother Wolf softly, “and 
so this is a man’s cub. Now was there ever a wolf that could 
boast of a man’s cub among her children?” For the kindly 
wolves, out of the great love for their own cubs and admira- 
tion for the fearless little brown thing, have taken him home 
to their cave. 

Here Shere Khan, the inherent enemy of man, tracks him 
and demands the cub as his lawful booty. Then comes the 
inimitable defense of a mother at bay for her young, before 
which the tiger shrinks back afraid. Much as the wolves would 
like to keep the little frog, Mowgli, as they call him, the Law 
of the Jungle, that mysterious force before which all of the 
animals are subservient, demands that he be shown publicly 
for the approval of the pack. 

Shere Khan, knowing this, appears at the pack council and 
again calls for the man’s cub as his lawful quarry. “The cub 
is mine; give him to me. What have the fur people to do with 
a man’s cub?” Then Akela, the quaint, grey leader of the pack, 
asks for two people who should speak for the cub ere he can be 
a member of the pack, according to the Law of the Jungle. 
His father and mother are debarred from speaking and Shere 
Khan grows hopeful, thinking to have his prey soon. Then 
Baloo, the sleepy brown bear, teacher of the wolf cubs, says: 
“The man’s cub? I speak for the man’s cub. Let him run with 
the pack. I myself will teach him.” There is needed yet an- 
other, and wholly unexpectedly Bagheera, the black panther, 
not a pack member but feared of all, buys the life of the cub by 
a price as is the law of the Jungle. Then “take him away” 
he said to Father Wolf, “and train him as befits one of the 
Free People.” And that is how Mowgli was entered into the 
wolf pack, for the price of a bull and on Baloo’s good word. 

And now the training of Mowgli begins. As truly as did 
Hiawatha he called every beast his brother, talked with them 
where’er he met them and thru them learned the meaning of 
the Jungle. Father Wolf taught him the intricate ways and 
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fears of the great outdoors until “every rustle of grass, every 
breath of the warm night air, every note of the owls overhead, 
every scratch of a bat’s claws as it roosted for a while in a 
tree, and every splash of every little fish jumping in a pool 
meant just as much to him as the work of his office means to 
a business man.” 

So Mowgli grows until he reaches man’s stature, strong as 
a young bull and lithe as his friend and playmate, Bagheera, 
the black panther. He learns from Baloo all the lore of the 
Jungle, hunts with Bagheera, plays tricks with the Bandar- 
Log, the monkey people, and makes friends with Kaa, the 
giant rock snake. Friend of all the animal world is Mowgli 
except for his old, old enemy, Shere Khan. The tiger has vowed 
to kill his long sought quarry and Mowgli knows that sooner 
or later must come the pitched battle between them. “To each 
his own fear,” says the wild elephant and Mowgli knowing 
Shere Khan’s dread of the “Red Flower,” the faithful servant 
of man, but the enemy of beast, steals fire from a cottage and 
with it drives Shere Khan from the Council Rock. This dis- 
grace publicly given before the Free People fans the tiger’s 
wrath and vowing terrible vengeance he creeps off to his lair. 
Here Mowgli follows him and by a deep laid crafty plan catches 
him between two herds of great bull buffaloes, who trample 
him to death. 

Mowgli strips the great striped skin from his back and with 
it goes to the Council Rock, where he sings his pean of victory. 

In this song is expressed the longing of Mowgli for his own 
people and his love for the Jungle, fighting against each other. 
But “each to his own kind” in the end is proven an ironclad 
principle and Mowgli leaves his Jungle friends for the confin- 
ing haunts of man. 

“Ror thou art a man’s cub, Little Brother,” said the black 
panther very tenderly, “and even as I returned to my jungle, 
so thou must go back to men at last. To the men who are thy 
brothers.” 

“Ye will not forget me?” said Mowgli. 

“Never while we can follow a trail,” said the cubs. 
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“T will surely come back sometime. Do not forget me. Tell 
them in the Jungle never to forget me.” 

“The dawn was beginning to break when Mowgli went down 
the hillside alone to the crops to meet those mysterious things 
that are called men.” 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS FOR A CHILD 


BY IMOGENE M. HOGLE 719 


Can we ever forget, those of us who were fortunate enough 
to read the Jungle Books as children, the thrill of wonder with 
which we received these new friends both of boy and beast into 
our hearts? The Jungle! Why that was the place where 
Mowgli was befriended, where Bagheera, the handsome black 
panther, lived, where Baloo, the brown bear, taught the Law 
to wolf-cubs. Mowgli played there, played as one of them for 
he had learned to climb almost as well as he could swim and 
swim almost as well as he could run, and Mowgli knew all the 
wood and water laws. He even knew the Council Rock where 
the wolf-pack met on moonlight nights; and ever after on 
nights when the moon cast threatening shadows and some ani- 
mal howled in the distance we knew it was only the gathering 
of the pack and wished, with a delicious shiver, that we were 
the cub to be judged that night. 

Somewhere in that same jungle was the kingdom of Hathi, 
the wild elephant who was hundreds of years old—or was it 
thousands? And there too the home of (be it confessed this 
was a secret delight to us even though the jungle folk scorned 
us for it!) the home of the monkey-folk, the Bandar-Log! 
They were fascinating to us even as to Mowgli, our fancies 
lifted to their song: 

“Here we go in a flung festoon 

Half way up to the jealous moon.” 
and we wished that we might have been carried off by them, 
might have felt that “rush up the tree till the topmost branches 
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crackled and bent,” might have joined in that whoop with which 
they “flung themselves outward and downward,” to bring up 
hanging by hands and feet to the lower limbs of the next tree. 
But we did not quite like Kaa, Kaa! “who could slip along 
the branches as quietly as moss grows”! With the bear and 
the panther we were glad to steal away into the woods where 
we could not see him swaying in the moonlight, ever coiling 
and uncoiling his thirty feet of satiny, glistening body. We 
felt safer when we came to Rikki-Tikki-Tavi and saw how gal- 
lantly he saved Ted from the cobras—doubtless he could guard 
us from Kaa too—and we slept sounder that night just from 
knowing that there was such a brave person (yes, person to 
us) as Rikki. We joined with Darzee, the Tailor-Bird, in his 
chant of thanks to “the noble, the valiant, Rikki, Rikki with 
eyeballs of flame.” 

Next to wishing that we were Mowgli, we wished we were 
Toomai, “Toomai of the Elephants” whose father and father’s 
father, and his father, had all ruled Kala-Nag, the most valuable 
elephant in the government service. Imagine being Toomai 
who went everywhere with his father! and fed Kala Nag, who 
sat on the high palisades when they broke in the wild elephants! 
Toomai perched there so carelessly on the palisades, waving his 
torch in the darkness and yelling with the best of them. Above 
all Toomai rode on Kala Nag when the big elephant heard the 
call of the jungle and went out to his own kind. Toomai saw 
and felt, all thru that dark night, the rhythmic beat! beat! of 
huge soft padded feet that packed the earth to cement, never 
moving on, never stopping until the first ray of dawn came like 
a signal, and they disappeared into the forest without a sound! 
Toomai “saw what never man had seen before”—the dance of 
the elephants at night and alone on the Garo hills. 

To be sure we had a few seals and ice palaces in our leafy 
jungle but that didn’t really matter because they did belong 
somewhere, and they seemed very natural too—for didn’t the 
mother seal croon a lullaby to her babies even as lady mothers 
do? Only, not having any arms, she rocked them to sleep “in 
the arms of the slow-swinging seas.” 

We assumed much wisdom to ourselves by repeating Baloo’s 
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laws, somewhat distorted at times, whenever occasion pre- 
sented. We even found jungles of our own in every wayside 
clump of trees or patch of grass, and there we planned the 
capture of another Shere Khan or held imaginary conversations 
with Baloo, or, lying on our backs, watched Rann, the Kite, far 
up in the clouds—and wondered if it really were! 

And, oh, the wonder of our next circus parade. They were 
all there! And we called them by name, hailing each with a 
shout of delight, laughing loudly at the wisdom of the monkey 
chatter, shrinking a bit closer to some grown-up hand as there— 
Khan, caged but not killed, came into view, even then looking 
restlessly thru the crowd for Mowgli. Nearly all of the animals 
looked fiercer than we knew they really were. Even Baloo and 
Bagheera caused an apprehensive shiver or two; but not so the 
elephants, Hathi and Kala Nag! They looked just as the stories 
said, and we weren’t afraid, and the men leading them might 
have been the very ones who did honor to Toomai on that mem- 
orable night. After it was over, and we had gone home, and 
to bed, we had such a satisfied comfortable feeling; everything 
was right in the world because—don’t you see?—the parade 
proved that it was all “really truly.” 

Some of Baloo’s teachings became a part of us, philosophy 
borrowed from our jungle brothers to be puzzled over thotfully. 
“The strength of the Hunter is known by the gloss of his hide,” 
and even brushing hair didn’t seem such a useless annoyance 
after that. 

“But kill not for pleasure of killing, and seven times 
never kill man!” 

Who can say how greatly this line enriched the soil from 
which springs the ideals, the motive power, not only of the child 
but of that growth of the child, the man? We have a distinct 
remembrance that its immediate result was a bloody nose and 
a wallowing in the mud, at least semi-triumphant, in defense of 
one of “Shir’s” grasshoppers which the boy next door wished 
to despoil of its legs. The defense of the weaker! Not a bad 
cause for which to suffer a few blows and some mud—even 
mother admitted that. 
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AS we were carried farther and farther into the friendly magic 
of this new world we began to feel that the differences were only 
skin deep after all, that our fears and misunderstandings prob- 
ably resulted from our not knowing the language of those words 
which Baloo pounded so patiently into little Mowgli, the Master 
Words, “We be of one blood, brother, ye and I.” 


THE CLARION CALL 


These lines were inspired by reading the address of Winston 
Spencer Churchill to the American Luncheon Club in London, 
Jan. 11, 1918, in which he pleaded—‘Come in your thousands 
and come at once.” 


Men of America, Europe is calling: 

We’re bled to the white, we’re bare to the bone; 
Valiant, our sons have left all that they cherished ; 
The peasant his cottage, the monarch his throne! 


Men of America, come in your thousands, 
Come like the Crusaders, eager and bold; 
Come, for Humanity calls, and come quickly; 
Come as the warriers of God came of old! 


Men of America, come in your fervor; 

Come in your fair youth, your manhocd and might. 
Come rid the earth of this fiendish despoiler; 
Come, save the world from dread chaos and night! 


Men of America, come by ten thousands; 

From city and prairie, from seacoast to sea, 
Sons of your fathers who battled so bravely, 
With Grant and Sheridan, Jackson and Lee! 
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Men of America, Britain is calling! 

Grimly determined, she’s given her all. 

France in her splendor has lavished her manhood ; 
Men of America, hear ye the call! 


Men of America, Woman is calling; 

Sorrow has seared her, grief dried her tears; 
Eloquent eyes of her children entreat you; 

The future commands you, the oncoming years! 


Men of America, all Europe calls you 

In grim desolation and uttermost loss; 

Betrayed and despoiled by the infamous Prussian; 
Racked on the beam of that archtraitoz’s cross! 


Men of America, never in history 

Faced we a crisis with portent so grave; 
Never a cause that commanded devotion 

So worthy the valor of true men and brave! 


Men of America, rise in your greatness, 
Strike, strike the blow lest forever too late; 
Strike, lest yours be the anguish of Belgium, 
Ravished and slain by the forces of Hate! 


O Men of America, come for God calls you; 
Sacred the sacrifice, holy the call; 
Come, make the earth fair for comrades and brothers; 
Safe for Democracy, safe for us all! 
—Hinton White. 
Appeared in the Boston Transcript, Feb. 21, 1918. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SPRING 
The Spirit of Spring awoke and laughed, 
And loosed her long, fair tresses on the breeze; 
And over all the land and all the seas, 
She raised her cup of life and deeply quaffed. 
So dear it seemed,—that great fresh joy of hers— 
She could not bear to think of so much night 
That went before. Her eyes turned toward the light, 
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She trembled only with the pulse that stirs 

The soul to wider vision. Over the hills 

The music of her being rose and swelled, 

And gladly all the depths of rooks and rills 
Throbbing, vibrating, the sweet magic held, 

As though a maid in rapturous new thrills 

Of budding womanhood, her childhood quelled. 

—LHvelyn L. MacNeill. 


LEAVING HOME 


Gay yellow cowslips bedeck the green pasture 
There where the cattle once peacefully lay; 
Flaunting their color, the stalwart red maples are 
Guarding the house that is older than they. 


Comes from the woodland the note of the peewee; 
Scent of the violet yet to unfold; 

Light zephyrs frolicking, whispering softly, 
“Spring! She is here with her wonders untold.” 


Memories tender the spring wakes within me. 
Home of my childhood, so fair to my sight, 
Fain would I leave thee as peacefully guarded 
As now I behold thee in Nature’s own right. 


Hardened indeed is the hand of the foreman 
Daring to touch ere he stop to revere,— 

Pause to remember the home of his youth, and, 
Bowing, pass onward to leave thee safe here. 


Ah, gentle Spring, when thou comest again, God 
Grant thou wilt find the old home still secure. 
So may I go with a glad heart and ready, 

That liberty, prized of my sires, shall endure! 


—Catherine C. Perry. 
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THE NYMPH OF MARCH 
O mad March wind 
Why frolickest thou so free? 
Is it that some impish wood-nymph 
Imprisoned by all other seasons of the year, 
Chafing and overbold from being held in leash, 
Doth feel the impulse of the yearning spring 
Exulting in her veins, 
Until, with wild and wanton glee, 
She seizes on thy plastic form 
For self-expression. 
Abandoning her long-represséd soul in eestacy 
To curvetting and whisking all awry. 
At last, exhausted by too violent play 
She sinks upon the mossy bed of Spring 
And melts into hysteric April’s tears. ; 
—H,. W. J. 


MARCH 
O, the March month! 
The bold month! 
The lion that roars at its prey, 
That breaks down the ice-walled fortress, 
And drives the cold winter away. 


O, the March month! 

The wind month! 

The blusterer jolly and gay, 

And drives the cold winter away! 

And sweeps off the ground for flower May. 


O, the March month! 

The spring month! 

That rides on the breath of the whirlwind 

That tempers the air for young April 

And meekly withdraws for her sake. 

With languor and love in its wake, 
—Imogene M. Hogle. 


During the holidays, President Southwick filled engagements 
in Poughkeepsie, Rochester and Lima, New York; Heightown, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia, Germantown, and Birmingham, 
Pennsylvania; and Pawtucket, Rhode Island. On the sixth 
of April, President Southwick will speak to the Emerson 
Alumni Club of Rhode Island, and to the New York Emerson 
Alumni Club on April twentieth. 


Mrs. Southwick is making a reading tour of the South visit- 
ing the Carolinas, Virginia, and Florida. She is expected home 
about the first of April. 


Miss Penick has recently presented programs for the Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Providence and of Nahant, She has also read 
in New Haven, and in West Acton, and on March twenty- 
seventh will present an entertainment in Norwood in company 
with the Boston Sextet. 
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The magic of Spring is upon us! Under her bewitching scent- 
ed spell we are alternately inspired to work with redoubled 
effort and allured to flee to brighter worlds of out-of-doors and 
‘never come back ever.’ Nature entices us with her shining 
days to run away and play, but Conscience monotonously 
growls: “Budge not! Official rehearsal.” In the few remain- 
ing weeks of school let us shake off the lassitude that evidences 
itself in a certain disinclination to work, and summon all our 
forces for a great spring drive that will lead to decisive Vic- 
tory. For the Seniors it will mean adding their “last full meas- 
ure of devotion” to the cause of E. C. O., and for all under- 
classmen it will mean storing up more material upon which 
to feed and grow during the long summer months to come. 
So all together now: Vive I’ Emerson! 


<| ¢ @e) OEE) Xie) 
STUDENT . 


0 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Converse, of the Metropolitan Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, spoke and sang to us, March fifteenth. 

On March twenty-second, Mrs. Francis Sayre gave a most 
inspiring talk on “The World Democracy.” After the meeting 
an enjoyable social and reception to Mrs. Sayre was held. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 


At the February meeting of the Southern Club the annual 
election of officers was held. The following officers were 
elected : 


President .-. : Jeannette Warshavsky 
Vice President . ‘ ; . Helen Sayles 
Secretary-Treasurer ; ; Muriel Phillips 
Reporter . ; : : Carolyn Vance 


Helen Hynes, the rorniee president, presented Miss Warsh- 
avsky with a book containing the history of the club, and a 
gavel, which was made from the old staircase in the Confed- 
erate Bank building in Washington, Georgia. It was in this 
building that the last meeting of the Confederacy was held. 

Dean Ross closed the meeting with an interesting and in- 
spiring talk. 

Marjorie Will recently presented a program at the Radio 
School. 

Helen Hynes has returned from New York, where she visited 
during spring vacation. 

Melba Rhodes read for a large audience of sailors on a 
Rhode Island battleship in Charlestown, recently. 
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Bernice Duggan gave a Red Cross entertainment at North 
Scituate on March twenty-first. 

Helen Hynes read at Medway, April fifth. 

Carolyn Vance recently read for the soldiers in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hut at the Arsenal in Watertown. 

Sara Mae McKenna read “The Melting of Molly” to an ap- 
preciative audience in Young’s Hotel. 

Lucile Morris spent spring vacation in New York City. 

Helen Eads has returned from Marblehead where she spent 
several days at Glover’s Inn. 

Anne Hast passed the spring holidays at her home in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


THE CANADIAN CLUB 
OF 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
PRESENTS ON 
Thursday Morning, February 28 
“VICTORIA DOES HER BIT” 
(a war play minus sobs) 
By CATHERINE K. McCormick 


CAST 
(In order of appearance) 


Senator Ware, representing Canadian munition plants, 
Miss Blandford 
Victoria Ware, his Grandniece and Ward, Miss Ford 
Jenkins, who has been in Senator Ware’s employ for ? 
Miss Porter 
Capt. Donald Anderson, who really loves Victoria, 
Miss MacNeill 
Col. Lewis, whose bark is worse than his bite, Miss McCormick 


Major Penneley, schoolmate of Col. Lewis, Mr. Welsh 
Morris, Orderly to Col. Lewis, Miss Laymon 


Capt. Frederick Singer, who saves a situation, Miss Atkinson 
Lt. John Bose, a German born “English Officer,” Miss Brodeur 
Myers, apparently from a New York newspaper, Miss Blandford 
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Scene I. Senator Ware’s home, in Sussex, England. 
Time: Early afternoon in June, 1916. 
Scene II. A camp behind the lines, “Somewhere in France.” 
Time: Three days later, early afternoon. 


CANADIAN CLUB 


Vera Blandford was very fortunate in having her parents 
visiting her for a week. The Canadian Club hope that Mr. 
and Mrs. Blandford may come again to Boston very soon. 

Helen Ford and Luta Laymon gave an entertainment dur- 
ing the holidays at the Old People’s Home in Malden. 

Great excitement comes to Evelyn MacNeil! More cable- 
grams from the “Don” whom she so skilfully portrayed in the 
Canadian stunt. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of vacation, Catherine Mc- 
Cormick decided that home wasthe place for her. We 
suspect she does not regret the decision. , 


EMERSON COLLEGE MENORAH SOCIETY 


On the twelfth of February, Jeannette Warshavsky and 
Esther Cohn attended a meeting of the Inter-Varsity Menorah 
Council, the members of which are the presidents and secre- 
taries of the various Menorah Societies of Boston. The meet- 
ing was held in the Phillips Brooks House in Cambridge. 

The Emerson Menorah Society attended a mass meeting where 
the Harvard, Institute of Technology, Boston University, Tufts, 
Simmons and Radcliffe Societies were also represented. The 
speaker of the evening was Rabbi Kabauld of Buffalo, New 
York. 

Esther V. Cohn read in Bath, Maine, where she was visiting 
during the spring vacation. 

Ida Singer read in Lewiston, Maine, during the holidays. 

On January twenty-third, Mary Borax played the part of 
the mother in “It Pays to Wait,” which was presented in the 
Elizabeth Peabody House. 
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SENIOR 


Marguerite Brodeur presented programs at Winchester, at 
the Industrial Home in Boston, and in Quincy last month. 

Marguerite Ruggles told stories at the Morgan Memorial 
recently. 

Annabel Conover read for the Charlestown Mothers’ Club, 
March fifteenth. Miss Conover has also read for the Harvard 
Radio School recently. 

Elizabeth Darnell gave a miscellaneous program at the St. 
John Episcopal Church in Cambridge. 

Helen Guild has presented programs recently at the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, Boston Woman’s Club, at Melrose and 
at Charlestown. 

Melba Rhodes read at Weymouth on March twentieth. Miss 
Rhodes also read recently on board the battleship Rhode Island 
at the Charlestown navy yard. 

Samuel Kern recently read “Turn to the Right” and several 
poems for the Odd Fellows of Hyde Park. 

Barbara Wellington directed an entertainment at the Charles- 
town Armory. 

Margaret Newell and Helen Hynes gave a program at the 
Union Congregational Church in March. 

The Senior class held a Silver Tea at the Zeta Phi Eta par- 
lors, Hotel Hemenway, to raise money for the Students’ Friend- 
ship War Fund pledge. 


JUNIOR 


Elaine Rich read recently at an organ recital at the Central 
Congregational Church in Lowell. 

Mabelle Thresher played the leading role in “A Rehearsal 
Under Difficulties,’ which was presented by the Brockton 
Woman’s Club. 

Beatrice Talmas was the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by Justina Williams at her home in Rome, New York, on the 
seventh of March, when the announcement was made of Miss 
Williams’ engagement to Mr. Robert Cutting. 

Frances Russey read at the Newton Hospital recently. 
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Beatrice Talmas has presented programs at Commonwealth 
Pier, Harvard Radio School, and the Scollay Square Service 
Club. 


“Hermelinde,” a one act play by Beulah Folmsbee, which was 
presented during Junior Week, was repeated at Boston Univer- 
sity, on the evenings of March fourteenth and fifteenth, with 
great success. Emerson College, in collaboration with New 
England Conservatory of Music and Boston University, gave 
the program for the benefit of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association. 


Saturday 


ADDRESS 
Agnes Knox Black 
(UL URE eae 
‘POVERTY BALL 
For the Benefit of 
EMERSON COLLEGE SurRGICAL Dressing BRrRaNcH 


Tuesday, February 19 
9A. M: 


SONGS 
Junior Class 


Wednesday 
SOLO 

By 
Miss Luta L. Laymon 
FAMILY PRESSURE 

(One Act Farce) 

By 

Ruth McCleary Hubbs 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


James Darwin Pendleton ; : : William Byer 
Arabella Pratt Pendleton, his wife Fern Helcher 
Capt. Urbanas Pendleton, his father . : Dorothy Levy 


Mrs. Amelda Pendleton, the mother . : Ruth M. Hubbs 
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Silas Kline, servant : : , Helen Lynch 
Time: Scene I. Late afternoon. 
Seene II. Early next morning. 
Setting: Living-room summer cottage of James Pendleton and 


his bride. 
Thursday 
THE SILVER LINING 
By 
Constance MacKay 
CHARACTERS 
Fanny Burney . : : , Ruth Kelly 
Richard Burney . ; ‘ Mabel Thresher 
Cephas . ; : ; . : ; ; Mina Harrison 
ESSAY 
By 
Sylvia Folsom 
Saturday 
HERMELINDE 
(A War Play in One Act) 
By 
Beulah K. Folmsbee 
CHARACTERS 
Anna, the second wife of Franz Luoff . “aie Helen Fry 
Bertha, her daughter : : : } Bertha Kauffman 
Fritz, her son : . ; : Isabel Goheen 
Hermelinde, her stepranupniee : Beatrice Talmas 
Pere Josef . : Oahalee Hubbard 
Herr Lieutenant . ; ‘ : Sylvia Folsom 
Emile, a ceudaa Officer . : : f Lucile Hustings 


Time: Present. 
Place: Somewhere on the borderland of Germany and Belgium. 


IV. 


V. 


IV. 


V. 
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JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, March 14 
Shepherd Who Watched by Night Thomas Nelson Page 
Mary Lee Griffitts 
The Perfect Tribute. ; Mary Shipman Andrews 
Ruth Stokes 
Toller’s Wife . . . : Cosmo Hamilton 
Fannie 8S. Clapp 
The Fleet Goes By Mary Synon 
Helen Aurand 
Tale of Two Cities (An Arrangement) ’ Dickens 
Vera Helene Blandford 


JUNIOR RECITAL 
Thursday, March 21 


The Piper, Act III Josephine Preston Peabody 
Lillian Margaret Lewis 
The Boy : : : Annie Hamilton Donnell 
Elaine Goodale Rich 
Just David . : : : . Eleanor H. Porter 
Isabel Gray Goheen 
An Unfinished Story . , Richard Harding Davis 


Marjorie Hubbard Durling 
The Cinderella Man (An Arrangement) 
Edward and Helen Carpenter 
Frances Russey 


JUNIOR RECITAL 

Thursday, March 28 
Camera-Work in the Jungle . ; Tarkington 

Blanche Norton Howard 
Original Story 
Elizabeth Field 

Gretna Green : : : : Constance MacKay 
Mildred Rebecca Seals 


The Hallucination of Mr. Butt ; Stephen Leacock 
Sylvia Purrington Folsom 
The Poor Little Rich Girl .. Eleanor Gates 


Carolyn Vance 
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SOPHOMORE 
Margaret Porter read at the Belmont Baptist Church on 
March thirteenth. 
Pansy Wood gave readings at the King’s Daughters’ Bazaar 
in West Upton, March fifteenth. 


SOPHOMORE RECITAL 

Tuesday, March 20 
Wee Willie Winkie ; Rudyard Kipling 
Katherine Perry 
Set of Turquoise Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Emily Stephens 
The Two Painters ‘ : : Henry Van Dyke 
Pansy Wood 
Rising of the Moon : : ; Lady Gregory 
Maud Taylor 
Mary ’Gusta : : ; : Joseph Lincoln 
Emelyn Huff 
A Change of Air oy Ome Henry Van Dyke 
Caroline Lauder 
Midshipman Green . : : ; James F. Broussard 

Rosemary Hilton 

Mister Antonio Booth Tarkington 


Agnes Mahoney 


SOPHOMORE RECITAL 
Tuesday, March 27 


Ashes of Roses Constance Mackay 


Ethel Berner 


A Sisterly Scheme : : H. C. Brumner 
Ruth Parker 
Two and an Extra . ; : : Rudyard Kipling 
Beatrice Gutland 
The Mysterious Portrait . ; , : : Anon. 


Esther Cohn 
Mary Carey Kate Langley Bosher 


Lucie Knowles 
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Lieutenant Fleming : : ‘ Anon. 
Muriel Phillips 
School for Scandal . : } A 7 Richard Sheridan 
Doris Poole 
Puppets of Fate. : : Alice Elizabeth Lavelle 


Marguerite Porter 


FRESH MAN 

On February twelfth, Abbie Casey read “The Lion and the 
Mouse” in Gainsboro Hall. 

Rebecca Berkowitz gave several readings at the Boston Set- 
tlement House, March second. 

Helen Coventry gave a Robert Service program at the Tre- 
mont Methodist Church, recently. | 

Marion Hawthorne read at The Students’ House on the tenth 
of March. 

On March thirteenth, Lora Stoddard read at Grove Hall, 
Massachusetts. 

Eunice Vining is teaching at the Margaret Fuller House. 

Sylvia Winslow was the guest of Grace Sickles at her home 
in Sickletown, New York, during the spring vacation. 


SORORITIES 


ZETA PHI ETA 


The Zeta Phi Eta Oratory fraternity held its annual nation- 
al convention at the Alpha Chapter, Hotel Hemenway, Boston. 
Besides the delegates from the other chapters, Miss Alice White 
and Miss Sarah Stocking were present. 

The Chapter gave an entertainment in the form of a Tete a 
Tete Theatrics for the benefit of the Emerson College branch 
of the Surgical dressing. 

Zeta Phi Eta entertained by a dance on the evening of Feb- 
ruary twenty-third at the Chapter House. Mr. and Mrs. Hicks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard, Miss McQuesten, and Mrs. Armstrong 
were the patrons and patronesses of the evening. 

On Monday, February twenty-fourth, the Chapter entertained 
her guests at a luncheon at the Copley Plaza. 
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On Sunday, March fourteenth, a St. Patrick’s Tea was held. 
The girls of the Chapter House held a dinner and farewell 
party for Ruth Woodcock, who was called home to California 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 


Ruth Parker entertained her mother, Mrs. Robert Parker, at 
the Chapter House during the holidays. 

May Elliott spent the spring vacation with Dorothy Mitchell 
in Yonkers, New York. 

Alice Inkley of Brockton was the guest of Elizabeth Field 
during Junior Week. 

Frances Bradley, ’15, was a recent visitor at the Chapter 
House. 

Kappa Gamma Chi opened their Rest Room on February 
nineteenth with a tea given to the students and faculty. 

On the evening of February twentieth an informal party 
was held at the Chapter House. 

A tea was given on Sunday, March twenty-fourth, in honor 
of Miss Lillian Tario of Glens Falls, New York. 


PHI MU GAMMA 


Harriet Fancher spent the spring vacation at her home in 
Binghamton, New York. 

Phi Mu Gamma announces the engagement and approaching 
marriage of Justina Williams to Mr. Robert Hall Cutting of 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Ellen Lombard was at her home in Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire, during the holidays. 

Phi Mu Gamma presented “The Two Virtues” by Alfred 
Sutro on the twenty-third of March. 

Helen Ford spent the week end of March ninth with friends 
in Arlington. 


792. Hallie F. Gelbart wrote and directed a Pageant which 
was given with great success by members of the School for 
Deaf and Dumb in Hartford, Connecticut, last summer. 

°01. Sarah Willis Symonds of Salem is a pioneer in the art of 
colored bas-relief, and her studio, in the old John Ward 

house in Salem, built in sixteen hundred and eighty-four, she 
molds and colors doorways, interiors, gateposts, Salem witches, 
etc., perpetuating Salem’s fine old things in plaster, delicately 
colored. Miss Symonds devotes her spare time to instructing 
her visitors in the lore of old Salem. 

704. Professor Frederick H. Koch of the Department of Liter- 
ature, represented the University of North Dakota in the 

exchange lectureship at Manitoba this year, giving a series of 

Shakespearean lectures. 

On December twenty-first the University of North Dakota 
held the dedication of the Play-Stage, Mr. Koch giving the 
address of dedication. The following is an excerpt taken from 


his discourse: 

“The Dakota Playmakers is a communal institution devoted to trans- 
lating our pioneer soil into fresh dramatic forms. Founded originally 
as the Sock and Buskin Society, and early outgrowing its merely aca- 
demic scope, the present name was chosen to express our continuing 
efforts toward a genuinely native drama, representative of our own life 
and people. In these few years some important contributions have been 
made. A new type of community drama has been evolved; a new form 
of the theatre of nature has been established, and a whole series of 
one-act plays have been written.” 


’°07. Miss Georgia McNally McNutt has recently published a 

book entitled “The Babyhood of Wild Beasts,” which is 
meeting with much success, and is being used in several of the 
New York high schools as a text book. 
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707. William Slavens McNutt will leave for France sometime 
in April in the capacity of war correspondent for Colliers’ 
Weekly. Mr. McNutt is the author of many successful military 
articles, one of the best of which is entitled “The Yanks Are 
Coming.” 
711. Born to Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Redeker of Windsor, Ontario, 
on September twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, a daughter, Dorothy Robina. Mrs. Redeker was formerly 
Robina Gates. 


712. Mildred French Page has recently made a tour of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 

ware, giving recitals for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

713. Alice M. Faulkner writes of her work in Scranton, Penn- 
Sylvania: 

“T am so glad I came to Scranton—the field is larger and more fruit- 
ful than I had supposed. I have been drawn into lecturing on my sub- 
ject at Teachers’ Institutes and various other interesting innovations are 
developing, such as reading to nurses in hospitals, ete., and it is all 
most encouraging.” 
°17. Frederica Magnus writes that she is kept very busy by 

her work in Memphis, Tennessee. She has a very attractive 
studio and a splendid class of pupils. In September, Miss Mag- 
nus directed the production of a pageant with over five hun- 
dred in the cast. A Memphis newspaper states: 


“A full dress rehearsal of the pageant took place last night at the 
fair grounds, and to say that the spectacle tonight will surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever before given in Memphis, is an absolute fact. No 
city is so large or corner so remote that it should not have the benefit 
of this wonderful pageant. ‘Armageddon’ is the wordless drama of 
the hour, presented on a mammoth scale. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon Miss Frederica Magnus, who staged the production.” 
"17. Several very successful Students’ Recitals have been given 

at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, under the 
direction of Edna Schmitt. 


17. Gertrude Allen and Astrid Nygren were recent visitors 
at Emerson. 

17. Mildred Southwick is playing with the Lexington Avenue 
Stock Company in New York City. 
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THE ART OF STORY-TELLING 
BY ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


To the uninitiated citizens of not a few New England towns 
the sudden appearance of a great tent which had sprung up 
mushroom-like during the summer night, has more than once 
been the source of much conjecture. One interesting and interest- 
ed portion of the population, however, invariably knows all about 
it, since the boys and girls of the community may be said to 
appear in almost as mysterious and sudden a manner as the 
tent itself; early in the morning they are there in little groups 
and big groups, tiny children and great tall boys, all eagerness 
itself. Perhaps you have already guessed the name of this new 
magic piper—Junior Chautauqua. To linger over all its fascin- 
ating allurements would be to digress too much from our sub- 
ject, so we will ask you to visit the big tent or the winter club 
room if you wish to see the children in their folk dances or 
playing Junior Town, and tell you now about the story hour. 
It is, perhaps, the most general in its appeal. 

You may ask, “Can children of such varying ages be held by 
the story? Will that which appeals to some hold others? 
Will the boys restrain their impish spirits long enough to enable 
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you to tell it?” Yes to ali these questions, but tell the story 
well and don’t indulge in preliminary disciplining. ‘Once 
upon a time,” will launch you safely. Experience has taught 
most children that something good will surely follow those 
magic words. Even the boy who has come “to have a good 
time” will have it in a way other than he had planned. 

We cannot be told how to tell a story. We must love it, 
live it and want to tell it with all the enthusiasm of a child 
and with a child’s appreciation of it. There are a few pitfalls 
which may be avoided, however. It is a poor artist who must 
needs label his picture “this is a cow” and it is a poor story- 
teller who cannot with subtle art weave thru the entire fabric 
of the story its spiritual or ethical truth. Children are ex- 
tremely sensitive; they resent a patronizing manner, an appar- 
ent stepping down to their level. A cooing manner betrays 
the fact that the story-teller has none of the child’s vision and 
no sympathy with his earnestness. A story should be simple, 
minus all superfluous details which delay action. This does 
not entail the rejection of all description, nor does it mean that 
there should be no repetition. There is a fascination about ' 
repetition which peculiarly appeals to the child. It has been 
called by some the motif of the story. In the much-loved story 
“Little Half-Chick” the great charm lies in the constantly re- 
peated “hippity-hop, hippity-hop,” and “I’m off to Madrid to 
visit the king.” The story of the “Three Little Pigs” is a 
universal favorite. Probably if we analyzed it we would find 
the secret of its appeal is the much repeated “Vl huff and Ill 
puff and I’ll blow your house down.” 

Kipling is a master story-teller for children, and he too makes 
use of the recurring phrase. The mere mention of the Parsee 
Man recalls the tall hat “from which the rays of the sun were 
reflected in more than Oriental splendor.” With keen insight 
he appeals to the child’s ear and gives his story creatures 
strange, weird, but altogether fascinating names, such as Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi, Old Man Kangaroo, Little Dog Dingo, and all the 
Jungle Book family names. 
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Don’t be afraid to use unfamiliar words and phrases. Their 
very strangeness arouses the child’s curiosity. Do you remem- 
ber your insatiable curiosity about certain story-book pictures 
_ for which you could find no explanation in the book? Probably 
the child’s mind finds just as much to interest it in certain 
- words that have no meaning for him. It is the charm of the 
mysterious. Kipling has played upon this phase of the child 
mind, too. The Parsee Man’s cake is described as “a superior 
comestible” and the child has a due amount of respect for the 
bit of pastry. It would seem that in this story of the Rhinoceros 
and the queer, funny Parsee Man all the requirements of a fas- 
cinating tale had been fulfilled. All the pent-up wrath of this 
strange person bursts forth in a little jingle, 

“Them that takes cakes 
That the Parsee Man bakes 
Makes dreadful mistakes.” 


The first story-tellers sang their stories; rhythmic language 
was the most natural form of expression, and so we find a 
psychological reason for this appeal also. This story has per- 
haps little more to recommend it than the pure fun sparkling 
thru it, but we must not forget that one great excuse for stories 
is the pleasure they bring. If you must have another—well, 
it is the most subtle lesson in courtesy that you could find. Its 
semi-seriousness, its grotesqueness, the element of unfamiliarity 
and the steady action all combine to make it an attractive story. 


While it is better to make the story concrete do not assume 
that the child has no appreciation of beauty. Ruskin’s King 
of the Golden River is a story of pure beauty in its wealth of 
description and spiritual significance, and children like it. 

Then, too, the child is instinctively dramatic. Make the char- 
acters flesh and blood creatures, make them talk and act, use 
direct discourse. 


But above all know your story. The child audience is a re- 
sponsive one, full of appreciation but most impartial in its 
judgments. The adult audience may give courteous attention 
to that which is uninteresting; the child audience will not. 
What a delight it is to hold some hundreds of boys and girls 
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spell-bound and go with them to fairy-land or hero-land or 
jungleland. I say go with them, because unless you do you 
will not be sufficiently magnetic to hold them. I have seen an 
audience of boys and girls, full of many disturbing factors, 
made absolutely quiet and responsive, their minds all under the 
spell of the story. What matter if they broke into fresh bedlam 
as soon as it was finished? There were cries of “Tell us another 
one,’ than which there is nothing sweeter in the story- 
teller’s ears. 


In spite of this deep-rooted love for stories and the obvious 
good results to be obtained thru this medium, it was necessary 
until a short time ago to plead for the rights of the ancient art 
of story-telling. A little study of its history will serve to show 
what an essential factor it has been in the development of lit- 
erature and the moulding of ideals. The impulse to tell stories 
grew out of the early peoples’ desire to express reverence and 
admiration for the wonders of Nature and with the eternal con- 
sciousness of Higher Intelligence they ‘gave to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name” and evolved their myriads of 
gods and goddesses and their wealth of mythological tales. 
These were followed by the hero-tales in which all the virtues 
held in highest esteem by a tribe of people centered about their 
leader and we have the tales of Siegfried, Ulysses and Boewulf. 
These stories constituted the ethics of the race. Every country 
had its story-tellers, honored men, and it is probable that the 
hardy, war-like, vigorous early peoples would not have given 
place to them if they had not found something more than mere 
entertainment in them. They were the teachers of the young; 
they exalted the leaders and inspired the youth to deeds of 
courage and daring. And have we changed so essentially in 
our mode of appeal today? 


The appeal to the imagination and to the sympathies which 
stories involve must result in lasting good. A child receives 
his first glimpse into the realm of literature thru the rose- 
colored glasses of the fairy tale. What child having read Peter 
Pan’s adventures will not want more of Barrie in later years, 
or having read the Jungle Books will fail to read Kipling’s 
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other tales? King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
will most fittingly introduce him to Tennyson. 

Altho a good story will hold the interest of a group of chil- 
dren of varying ages, if the work is to have form and progression 
and is to bring about the many good things which story-telling 
will bring—ethical culture, literary taste, live imaginations, 
sympathetic understanding, admiration of the good and beau- 
tiful and real entertainment, we must arrange our stories to 
suit the tastes of the different ages of childhood. Younger 
children love the fables where their animal friends are made 
to talk. The fairy story is always popular except with the 
most matter-of-fact children. Mr. G. K. Chesterton says ‘a 
fairy tale is a tale told in a morbid age to the only remaining 
sane person—a child.” Another says that a fairy tale is a 
poetic presentation of a spiritual truth. Define it as you will, 
we know that the appeal is very general. 

Closely allied to the fairy tale is the ancient myth. For 
pure beauty there is little that can rival them. Of course, they 
must be arranged and adapted by the story-teller. 

Boys and girls are always interested in other boys and girls, 
and stories of child life have a strong appeal. In this way we 
may utilize boyhood stories of famous men—great heroes, great 
statesmen, great musicians, great men and great women in 
every sphere. The Bible is rich in perfectly told stories. How- 
ever, there is such a thing as diluting great literature and in 
our eagerness to give the children good stories let us not, in 
adapting, fall into the error of dismantling the great Bible 
stories of all that makes them great. 

To the growing boy nothing is so fascinating as tales of ad- 
venture. Some of the greatest hero-tales are the old national 
epics—stories of Ulysses and Boewulf. True stories are de- 
manded by them, too, and history takes on a new interest. For 
the older boys and girls stories of romantic love and self-sac- 
rifice should be supplied. These, we may say, are not tellable 
stories. The boys and girls will seek them. 

It is interesting to note that the development of the child’s 
interest in stories follows closely the psychological development 
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of the child and the life history of the race. We have in early 
childhood an interest in the world of nature—the birds, the 
beasts, the plants and trees; also in boys and girls of similar 
age; in fairies, elves and sprites—life and action are the pass- 
words. Then in early adolescence the hero tale emphasizing 
the manly virtues; this followed by stories of romance and the 
gradual evolution of the spirit toward the altruistic. 


“Stories,” says G. Stanley Hall, “are the natural soul food of 
children, their native air and vital breath, but our children 
are too often either story-starved or charged with ili-chosen or 
ill-adapted twaddle tale.” 


Don’t let it again be said that our children are story-starved, 
that they must grow up with no fancy world to turn to for 
repose and recreation, no magic garden into which the grown-up 
may wander and be a child again. “Do you believe in 
fairies?’ cried Peter Pan. You must, you must, or Tinker Bell 
will die. All the great ones believe in them. Indeed, to para- 
phrase the Parsee Man 


“They who think fairies and heroes are fakes 
Make dreadful mistakes.” 


You who are story-tellers have a rare privilege. You give 
the first taste of literature to the thirsting child, you teach 
great truths, you fire the imagination and waken the sympa- 
thies, you walk hand in hand with childhood and in their wide- 
eyed, breathless, rapt response is your reward. 
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THE BLACK CAT’S JOURNEY 


BY MARY ELLA PERRY, 716 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
Where have you been? 

I’ve been to London 

To look at the queen. 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
What did you there? 

I frightened a little mouse 
Under the chair. 


You have heard that rhyme before, but do you know how it 
happened that pussy cat went to all the trouble of going clear 
to London ‘on purpose to see the queen, and then didn’t see 
anything but a common, ordinary mouse such as he had seen a 
thousand of? It wasn’t even a striped mouse or a spotted 
mouse, but as I said, just a plain everyday mouse. 

Well, I’m going to tell you about that mouse and how it 
all came about, and to do that we shall have to start with the 
time when the cat was a little kitten. This kitten was one 
of three little kittens, and one of them was gray, and one was 
black and white, in spots, and this one was black all over. 
There wasn’t a white hair on it—why, it was so black you 
couldn’t understand how it ever kept up with itself in the dark! 

Now their mother was very proud of these three little kittens. 
They were so cunning and so soft it made her purr just to look 
at them. Every night she’d get them all together around the 
fire and tell them stories, and nearly all the stories she told 
them were about the Queen-of-all-Cats who lived away, ’way off 
in London. She told them that the queen was the most beau- 
tiful cat in all the world. She was pure white without a spot, 
and her coat was very silky, and beautiful. Sometimes when 
the sun touched it a certain way it shone so brilliantly that 
sparks would come from it. Now this didn’t happen often, 
only once or twice a year, and then so quickly it was rarely 
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seen; but when it did happen, the old cat told her kittens, a 
most wonderful thing came to pass: if any cat that was stand- 
ing by when the sparks flew chanced to see them, no matte: 
how black or spotted that cat, and no matter how old it was, 
it became young again, and its coat became white like the 
queen’s coat. 

When the old cat used to tell her kittens this story, some- 
‘times the other two kittens would fall asleep, but the little black 
kitten would always get wider and wider awake and would 
ask its mother many questions. It would ask if the mother had 
ever seen the queen. No, the mother had never seen the queen. 
Did she think that he would ever get to see the queen when he 
grew up? The mother said that London was so very far away 
and that it cost so much to go there, very few cats ever got 
there. Then the little kitten asked how much it cost, and the 
mother said nine hundred and ninety-nine mouse-tails. 

Now nine hundred and ninety-nine mouse-tails is a lot of 
mouse-tails, and, worse than that, they had all to have been 
caught by the traveler himself or the conductor wouldn’t take 
them. So the old mother said there was no use in worrying 
about it, but the best thing to do was just to keep your eyes ' 
open and be content to admire those cats about you which 
were almost as white as the queen sometimes. And then the 
old mother cat would turn over, curl up, and go to sleep. 


But the little black kitten would be awake thinking of the 
queen and how beautiful she must be and how wonderful it 
must be to be white, oh, all over! (You see the little kitten was 
so black that it longed to be white more than anything else in 
the world.) Then the little kitten would begin counting how 
many years it would take to catch nine hundred and ninety-nine 
mice. It never could figure it out, but it made up its mind just 
to catch mice and do nothing else. 


So that kitten just caught mice and caught mice and caught 
mice. And every time he caught one he very carefully bit off 
the tail and put it under a brick of the hearth. He was so busy 
catching mice that he didn’t have time even to keep his black 
coat clean (and even black cats should be kept clean) and he 
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never had time to talk or smile or to help anybody, because 
when he wasn’t busy catching mice he was counting over and 
over the tails under the brick. Sometimes the other cats would 
call him to come and see some other unusually beautiful cat 
passing by. “Oh, almost as beautiful and as white as the 
queen!” they would say. But no, the black cat (for he was a 
cat now) was too busy. Sometimes his mother would want help 
about cleaning up and fighting strange cats, but no, the black 
cat had no time to waste on things of beauty or helping others. 
He was going to wait and do all the kind things at one time. 
Sometimes all the cats had a conference on the back fence of 
a moonlight night and would ask the little black cat to come 
and help sing; but no, night was the best time to catch mice, 
he said. 


So year after year the black cat caught mice and did nothing 
else, until his face became all drawn and ugly and his eyes sharp 
and unkind from spending all his time looking and looking for 
mice and counting the tails. 


Then one night, after he had been catching mice for years 
and years, and was old and blind in one eye, he counted over all 
the pile of tails and he had exactly nine hundred and ninety- 
nine. So next morning, after tying them all together very care- 
fully with a piece of wire grass, the old black cat threw them 
across his shoulder like a bundle of kindling, told his family 
(all that were still living) good-bye, took the train for London, 
and every time the train went a mile it stopped, and the con- 
ductor came and took one of the black cat’s mouse-tails. 


At last, when the conductor had taken the last of the mouse- 
tails, the black cat found himself in London. The first thing 
he did was to run to the queen’s palace. Oh, that was a beau- 
tiful day! The sun shone on the white palace till it hurt one’s 
eyes to look at it. 

Now just outside the palace gate a great crowd of cats were 
waiting to see the queen pass, because it had been heralded 
throughout the city that the queen was coming out of the gates 
at sunset time. All sorts of cats were there, old and lame and 
spotted and ugly, and they were all there because they hoped 
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that the setting sun might touch the queen’s silky coat in such 
a way as to make the sparks come, and that they might be fortu- 
nate enough to see these sparks and be made pure white and 
young again. The black cat was standing there waiting, and 
by him was a very, very old, ugly cat waiting, too. 

Finally the gates were opened and the white queen cat, sitting 
in a erystal chair, which four cats carried on their shoulders, 
came out just as a long ray of sun struck full upon her. 


Just as the black cat was about to raise his eyes to look at 
the queen, a little mouse ran out from under the queen’s chair, 
and that black cat was so accustomed to doing nothing but 
catching every mouse that he saw, that before he knew what he 
was about he jumped after the mouse and caught it. When he 
remembered and looked up, the beautiful queen had passed on 
by and was out of sight, and the old cat that had been standing 
by the black cat and was so old and lame, had seen sparks fly 
from her coat, and was now white and beautiful and young, 
while the black cat was uglier than ever before, and had nothing 
but one more mouse-tail. 

Permission of Story Teller’s Magazine. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet 
breathing. 


—Keats. 
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THE WHITE LILY 


FROM THE GOLDEN GOBLET BY JAY T. STOCKING 


There is an old legend that when Jesus on Easter Day walked 
from the tomb, Easter lilies sprang up in his footsteps. I am go- 
ing to tell you another story about the lilies which I think is 
just as true as that one. 

It was a morning in early spring in the old city of Jerusalem. 
The sun was shining, the birds were singing, the flowers were 
blooming; and nowhere in the city was the grass greener or the 
leaves more glossy, or the bords more lovely, or the flowers gayer 
than in the garden of Joseph of Arimathaea, which lay toward 
the northern part of the city, just within the city limits. Be- 
yond it a little way, almost hidden by the houses, was a hill 
which because of its peculiar shape, and its steep, bony sides 
was called “The Skull.” 


It was a very gay week in Jerusalem, for it was the week of 
the greatest festival of all the year. People from all over Pales- 
tine were there to celebrate the national festival and keep the 
great feast with their friends and kinsmen. Although usually 
a very joyous week, this particular festival was much dis- 
turbed because of the presence in the city of a man called ‘The 
Galilean,” a teacher from the hill-country to the north. He 
did not teach just as the priests and scribes taught. Some of 
the people believed in him; others disliked him, some hated him 
and, secretly or openly, wanted to be rid of him. 

But it was all quiet and lovely enough upon this early Friday 
morning out in the garden of Joseph of Arimathaea. The sky 
was clear with the exception of a little cloud, just tinged with 
dark red, which hung over the hill which was called “The Skull.” 
The garden was not very large but was very beautiful. It was 
varied. There were hills and hummocks and valleys; there 
were trees—the trim cedar, the slender poplar, the spreading 
sycamore. There were flowers—the white rose of Sharon, the 
purple iris, and the red lily. Over at one side of the garden 
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there was a wall of gray rock in which Joseph, the master, had 
just had built a new tomb in which some day he thought he 
might lie, right near the flowers which he loved. 

The morning shadows were still long and the dew was still 
on the grass when Nathan, the gardener, and his young son, 
Benjamin, came out with sickle and knife and spade to trim 
the grass, the flower beds, and the walks between. Nathan 
was a solemn man, with seamed and careworn face. Benjamin 
was a lad just turning his teens, full of life and spirit. He had 
lately begun to learn the trade of his father, and now from 
morning until night he and his father worked side by side in the 
garden, and as they worked they talked. Now they were spad- 
ing the iris bed. 

“Father,” said Benjamin, “why is this called iris?” 

“Because it is iris, my son,” said Nathan grufily, his good- 
nature not yet fully awake. 

Benjamin smiled but said nothing, for he understood his 
father. 

Now they moved to the lily bed. 

“T suppose,” said Benjamin, looking up slyly under his hat, 
“T suppose the lilies are just lilies, father. We have only red 
lilies; why do we have no white ones.” 

“They do not grow in this country, my son, they grow only 
to the north.” 

“Father, do the red lilies always come up the same shade?” 
asked Benjamin, now knowing whether his question would be 
answered or not, after his experience with the iris. 

“Always the same shade, my son. Once a red lily, always a 
red lily.” 

“But here are certain ones that are redder than the others.” 

“Tt is an accident.” 

“But might we not take this light one and plant it and would 
there not come up other light ones and perhaps after a while 
we might have a white lily?” 

“Impossible, my son. My father, your grandfather, had a 
Saying which he used of anything which he thought was most 
impossible—that it would happen when the sky turns green 
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and the grass turns blue and the red lily comes up white. It is 
a strange saying; I do not know where he found it.” 

And now they were trimming the walks just in front of the 
new tomb. 

“Father, where do we go when we die?” 

“T do not know, my son.” 

“What do the priests and the scribes say?” 

“They are wise men; they say very little, my son. It is a 
dark subject. There are some who say we go nowhere.” 

“But we must go somewhere, father. There must be a heaven, 
you know.” 

“So I thought, my son, when I was your age, but I have 
grown to doubt. I shall believe it when the sky turns green, 
when the grass turns blue, and the red lily comes up white.” 

“But this man, The Galilean, teaches that we shall live here- 
after, does he not?” | 


“T do not know what he teaches. He is a strange fellow. 
They say that he is wicked; that he wants to be king; that he 
deceives the people.” 

“Tt is false, father; he is a good man. I have seen him. On 
the first day of the week I saw him as he came into the city, 
when the crowds were shouting and singing and spreading their 
garments in the way. We boys were wearing palms, and he 
looked kind and gentle, not at all like a king, and the next day 
in the temple when we were singing,—the day he drove out the 
traders,—he put his hand on our heads and spoke kindly and 
asked what our names were and said he hoped we would always 
remember the day and be reverent in the house of God. He 
is not a wicked man; he is good.” 

“Tt may be, but only the ignorant and the poor are following 
him.” 

“But does not Joseph, our master, believe in him ?” 


“T do not know; sometimes I think he does. Joseph is a 
righteous man but he is over cautious. If he believes in The 
Galilean let him be bold and say so. This man,—have you seen 
him since that second day ?” 
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“No, I have not seen him, father, but I fear for his safety. 
I was in the city the day before yesterday and I saw one of his 
followers, the one with the black beard, you know, and the 
shaggy eyes. I never liked him. I saw him in the narrow 
street behind the palace talking with one of the priests,—that 
little one, you know, that always smiles, and looks at you with 
his ears. When they saw me they started, and yesterday when 
I was in the city a strange man asked me if we boys knew 
whether The Galilean was going to eat the great feast with his 
friends. I wonder why he asked me? I told Joel, the son of 
James. He said there was a conspiracy, and if he saw The 
Galilean when he came into the city he was going to tell him 
to beware. I fear some harm may come to him.” 

At that instant there was a hoarse sound of shouting that 
came from the direction of the city. Nearer and nearer it came 
and then there appeared the first of a strange procession. There 
were four soldiers, walking two and two. Behind were three 
men with heavy timbers upon their shoulders. And then press- 
ing close, crowding, jeering, came a great crowd of excited 
people. 

Nathan and Benjamin leaned upon their spades and looked. 

“An execution,” said Nathan, beckoning with his hand toward 
the hill. 

“It is The Galilean,” said Benjamin excitedly. ‘Father, that 
tall man in the middle, just before the other two, is he. I told 
you so. They are going to kill him.” 

The great crowd surged by the garden of Joseph of Arima- 
thaea. Nathan and Benjamin dropped their spades where 
they stood, joined the crowd, and were soon separated from 
each other. 

The terrible procession swept on up the hill that was called 
“The Skull.” Then the soldiers put The Galilean and two 
thieves upon the three crosses. The coarse, vulgar, brutal crowd 
closed in around. Not far away was a little group of boys, in 
the very center of which was Benjamin. 

The boys told him in anger what had happened in the city. 
They had put an old purple robe upon The Galilean and they 
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had made a crown out of small sticks and put it on his head 
and made him believe he was a king and they were his subjects. 
They had bowed down before him and one insulting fellow had 
put a stick in his hand and calied it a sceptre, and then had 
torn the stick from his hand and struck him on the head with 
it; and one had spit upon him. 

As Benjamin listened, his face flushed and his teeth shut 
tight. The crosses were now up in their places. A rough man 
with coarse voice standing near shouted at The Galilean, “Aha, 
you saved others, save yourself and some down from the cross.” 

This was more than Benjamin could endure. He leaped out 
from the group of boys, his fists tight, his eyes afiame, his face 
white. 

“Shame,” he cried; “hold your speech.” 

“He is a blasphemer,” said the rough man. 

“He is no blasphemer; you are the blasphemer. He is a 
good man.” 

With one heavy blow of his fist the ruffian struck Benjamin 
to the ground, where he lay, still and white. Nathan, who was 
standing a little distance away, heard the voice of his son and 
saw the blow. He rushed to the aid of the boy, picked him up 
tenderly and carried him away. 

Sometime in the afternoon, when the color had come back 
to Benjamin’s cheeks, they talked of the morning. 

Nathan said to Benjamin, “It was a rash thing to do, lad, 
but it was the deed of a man.” 

It was a weird, wild afternoon. Just as the sun had reached 
its height, strange gray clouds began to gather. The sky seemed 
to turn green and the grass blue. 

The dusk was beginning to gather before Nathan and Ben- 
jamin had heart and strength to go out and take up the spades, 
which had laid so quiet in the garden all the day, and resume 
their work. 

Soon they heard hushed voices and quiet steps coming near. 
It was Joseph, their master. With him were his rich friend 
and some strange women. Servants of Joseph were carrying 
the body of The Galilean. Joseph beckoned gravely to Nathan 
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and Nathan beckoned to Benjamin; they opened the doors of 
the new tomb, and in it they laid the body of The Galilean, 
wrapped in linen and fragrant with spices. Joseph himself 
closed the door. 

Then they turned away. 


As they did so Benjamin heard one of the women say some- 
thing about coming early the first day of the week. The night 
fell and the quiet of the Jewish Sabbath. 

With the first rays of the sun on the first day of the week 
Benjamin was up and away to the garden, but some one had 
been there before them. The doors of the tomb were open and 
women were standing near, amazed and frightened. They told 
Benjamin strange things. The Galilean was not there in the 
tomb; an angel had said that he had risen. As they hastened 
away to tell their friends the strange news, Nathan drew near 
with his sickle and knife and spade to begin the day’s work. 
As he saw the doors of the tomb open, he was so startled that 
his sickle all but dropped from his hands. 

“What meaneth it, Benjamin?” said he. “Have they taken 
him away?” 

“He is risen; he is alive again,” said Benjamin. “The women 
said so; an angel told them.” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense! I will believe such things when the 
sky turns green and the grass turns blue and the red lily 
comes up white.” 

“Father, look!’ said Benjamin, pointing. 


At the corner of the tomb under the poplar tree, stood a lily, 
straight as a queen and white as the snow. 


“Wonderful, wonderful!” said Nathan. “The red lily has 
come up white. The story of the women is strange. But it 
must be so! It must be so!” 

Nathan and Benjamin soon joined the company of those who 
believed in The Galilean. None of all that company was more 
changed and none was more sure than Nathan that The Galilean 
lived and that he, too, was going to live forever and ever. The 
people wondered how it had all come about. Some said it was 
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because of Joseph, their master; some said it was because of 
the brave deed of Nathan’s boy. Nathan himself only said 
that he had been a changed man and his heart had been full of 
hope and joy, since the morning when the red lily came up 
white. 


By permission of Pilgrim Press. 


With men of a speculative turn, there come seasons, medita- 
tive, sweet, vet awful hours, when in wonder and fear you ask 
yourself that unanswerable question: Who am /; the thing 
then can say “I.” The world with its loud traffickings retires 
into the distance, and thru the paper-hangings and stone 
walls, and the thick-plied tissues of Commerce and Polity and 
all the living and lifeless integuments wherewith your exist- 
ence sits surrounded—the sight reaches forth into the void 
Deep, and you are alone with the universe, and silently com- 
mune with it, as one mysterious Presence with another. 


In a world in which so many people wear the same clothes, 
live in the same house, eat the same dinner, and say the same 
things, blessed are the individuals who are not lost in the mob, 
who have their own thoughts and live their own lives. 
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A CHILD OF SKY 


BY FANNY STEVENS CLAPP 


Once, many years before there was ever any time at all, in 
the world above the earth, lived two kings who were brothers. 
One of the brothers was good and kind and brave and wonder- 
ful, and whenever he smiled the whole world beamed, and his 
name was Sun. The other brother was wicked and cruel and 
treacherous and cowardly, and when he frowned all the world 
grew black, and his name was Storm. 

The world above the earth where these two brothers lived was 
all blue. The grass was blue and the trees were blue, the hills 
and the plains, the birds and the flowers, were everyone blue. 


These two kings loved a beautiful maiden who always wore 
beautiful blue dresses and whose eyes were as blue as the world 
in which she lived. The maiden’s name was Sky; and Sky loved 
Sun and so they were married. They lived in a beautiful, big, 
blue house at one end of the blue world, and were very happy. 


After a while Sky and Sun had seven beautiful daughters 
‘born to them. They all looked alike, so they called them by the 
same name, Ray. Only Sky dressed them in different colors, so 
that one was Red Ray, another Orange Ray, Yellow Ray, Green 
Ray, Blue Ray, Indigo Ray and Violet Ray. 

Each day King Sun would climb into a golden chariot, drawn 
by golden horses, and drive thruout his kingdom doing deeds of 
kindness for the people, and helping them in every way he could. 
Because the blue world thru which he drove reminded him of 
Sky’s eyes, he liked to call it Skyland. 

Every morning as Sun started off on his journey, Sky and the 
seven daughters would come to the door of the blue house and 
wave, and stand there until he was out of sight. At night on 
his return they would run to meet him. Then Sun would put up 
his chariot and his golden horses, and would go with Sky and 
Rays into the house and shut the door. 
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But sometimes when Sun was away, Storm would come, and 
he would knock on the door, and beat on the window panes, and 
stamp on the roof and cry, “Let mein. Let me in, for I would 
have you, Sky!” Then Sky would call, “Oh Sun, Sun, come back 
to me.” Sun would hear her call, and would hurry back across 
Skyland in his golden chariot. When Storm would hear him 
coming he was afraid, and would slink off into the black corner 
of the world above the earth where he lived. 


One day another little baby was born to Sky and Sun, and 
she had her mother’s blue eyes, and hair as golden as the chariot 
her father drove. Because she looked so much like Sky, they 
dressed her in a little blue dress and called her the Blue Child. 


About a month after Blue Child had come to live with them, 
when King Sun was away on his errands of mercy, Storm came. 
He knocked at the door, beat on the panes, stamped on the roof, 
and cried, “Let mein. Let mein. I would see this Blue Child, 
and I would have you, Sky.” Then Sky called, “O Sun, Sun, 
come back to me.” Sun heard her and hurried back across Sky- 
land. But one of the golden horses was lame that day, and be- 
fore Sun could reach home Storm had broken open the door, 
snatched up Blue Child, and was just reaching for Sky, when he 
heard Sun coming and turned and ran in fear. As he ran he 
dropped Blue Child, who fell to earth, and was caught in the 
arms of a Green Fairy, who kissed her and held her close to her 
breast. 


The next day Sun did not go out. He and Sky and the seven 
Rays stayed at home and wept because Blue Child had 
gone. For over a week Sun stayed at home, while the world 
outside grew gray, because his smile was not there to brighten 
it. Finally he said, “Sky, tho my heart is heavy I must do my 
work, for my people need me and I would help them as of yore.” 
Sadly he climbed into the golden chariot, but Sky and three of 
the Rays were too sad to go to the door with him. However, 
Red Ray, Orange Ray, and Yellow Ray went and bravely waved 
to him as they tried to smile thru their tears. 


At night they heard him coming afar off, and he was singing. 
He sang, “Ob Sky, oh Rays, come out to me, for I have wonder- 
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ful news.” They ran out of the house and Sun stopped his 
golden chariot, stroking his horses as he said, “I have seen our 
Blue Child. She was held close in the arms of a beautiful 
green fairy. She called to me and said, ‘Oh father weep not 
for me. And tell my beautiful Sky mother, and my lovely Ray 
sisters not to feel sad any more, for my Green Fairy is keeping 
me safe, and I will always love you. Do not stay in the house 
any more, oh Sun, for every day I will watch for you, for my 
beautiful Sky mother and my lovely Ray sisters when they kiss 
you good-bye in the morning, and welcome you at night. Oh, 
father and King Sun, I entreat you, and my beautiful Sky 
mother and my seven Ray sisters, to love me always and to 
Forget-Me-Not?” 


The way to speak and write what shall not go out of fashion, 
is to speak and write sincerely. 


And truly it demands something godlike in him who has 
cast off the common motives of humanity, and has ventured to 
trust himself for a task-master. High be his heart, faithful his 
will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest be doctrine, 
society, law to himself, that a simple purpose may be to him 
as strong as iron necessity is to others. 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


The following list of Stories is in use at the Rhode Island 
State Normal School and is printed in the EMERSON COLLEGE 
MaGazInu thru the courtesy of Adelaide Patterson, ’10, who is 
in charge of the course in expression at the State Normal School 
of Providence, R. I. 


STORIES FOR FIRST GRADE 


King Arthur Stories: 
How Arthur Drew the Sword from the Stone. 
How Arthur Got the Sword Excalibur. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales: 
The Elves and the Shoe Maker. 
The Fisherman and the Genie. 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 
Grimm’s German Household Tales. 
Heart of Oak I and II. 
The Eugene Field Book. 
Fairy Stories and Fables. (American Book Co.) 
Aesop’s Fables. (Stickneys—Ginn & Co.) 
How to Tell Stories to Children. Bryant. 
Progressive First Reader. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Riverside First Reader. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Elson First Reader. (Scott Foresman Co.) 
The Story Hour. (Wiggin.) 
Tell It Again Stories. Dillingham and Emerson. (Ginn & Co.) 
The Old Woman who Found the Sixpence. 
The Three Little Pigs. 
Henny-penny. 
The Little Red Hen. 
A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 
My Shadow. 
The Swing. 
The Land of Counterpane. 
The Lamplighter. 
The Night Wind. 
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Birdie with a Yellow Bill. 
Lullaby Land. Field: 

The Duel. 

The Road to Bumpville. 

The Sugar-plum Tree. 

The Ginger-Bread Man. 
The Rainbow Fairies. Lizzie M. Hadley. 
How the Leaves Come Down. Coolidge. 
The Bear Story. James Whitcomb Riley. 


STORIES FOR SECOND GRADE 


Robinson Crusoe. (Edition. Crusoe for Youngest Readers. ) 

Siegfried Gets the Sword. Siegfried and the Dragon. Sieg- 
fried Rescues Brunhild. 

Cinderella. (Perrault.) 

Arabian Nights: Aladdin. The Fisherman and the Genie. 

Beauty and the Beast. Madame de Beaumont. 

Graded Classics II. (B. F. Johnson Pub. Co.) 

Heart of Oak II. 

Progressive Road to Reading II. 

Free and Treadwell Reader II. (Row, Peterson & Co.) 

Riverside Reader II. 

Cyr Reader II. 

Grimm’s Hans in Luck. Kluge Else. 

Little Black Sambo. Bannerman. 

Uncle Remus Stories. Uncle Remus and His Friends. Told 
by Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harris. 

The Three Billy Goats. 

Titty-mouse and Tatty-mouse. 

Fables and Folk Stories. Scudder. 

The Fox and the Crow. 

The Stork and the Log. 

How to Tell Stories to Children. Bryant. 

Stories to Tell to Children. Bryant. 

Tell it Again Stories. Dillingham and Emerson. 

The Elm Tree Fairy Book. Clifton Johnson. 

The Birch Tree Fairy Book. Clifton Johnson. 

Tales of Laughter. Wiggin and Smith. 
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For the Children’s Hour. Bailey and Lewis. 
Twilight Land. Blaisdell. 

The Story Hour. Wiggin. 

Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 
Lullaby Land. Field. 

The Bear Story. Riley. 

Hiawatha. Longfellow. 

The Discoverer of the North Cape. 

The Spider and the Fly. Howitt. 

The Palm Tree. Whittier. 

The Laughing Chorus. 

Little Gustave. Thaxton. 

The Mountain and the Squirrel. 

The Rainbow Fairies. Hadley. 

How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge. 


STORIES FOR THIRD GRADE 


Robinson Crusoe. American Book Co. 

Sinbad, The Sailor. 

Toomai of the Elephants, Riki-tiki-tavi, from Kipling’s Second 

Jungle Book. 

Seven Little Sisters. Andrews. 

Sarah Cone Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children. Stories 
to Tell to Children. 

Uncle Remus. (Selected Stories.) 

Raggy-lug. Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Reynard the Fox. (Selected Stories.) 

Herons of Asgard. Norse Stories. (Macmillan.) 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 

Readings in Folk Lore. (Skinner.) Amer. Book Co. 

Riverside Third Reader. Houghton & Mifflin.) 

Heart of Oak III. 

Progressive Road to Reading, Book III. Silver Burdett Co. 

The Outlook Story Book. Laura Winnington. 

Mother West Wind’s Children. Burgess. 

Stories Mother West Wind Told Her Children. 

Peter Rabbit Stories. Burgess. 

Smoky Day’s Wigwam Evenings. Eastman. 
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Tommy’s Tinkers’ Book. Blusdell. 
(All by Little, Brown & Co.) 

Rhymed Stories. 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow. 

The Discoverer of the North Cape. 

Hiawatha. 

King Solomon and the Ant. Whittier. 

The Village Blacksmith. 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

The Children’s Hour. 

Columbus. Miller. 

Spinning Song. Wordsworth. 

One, Two, Three. Bunner. 

The First Snowfall. Lowell. 

Laughing Chorus. 

A Boy’s Mother. Riley. 


STORIES FOR FOURTH GRADE 


Robinhood (Merry Adventures of—) Pyle. (Scribners.) 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Alice Through a Looking-Glass. 

Robin Hood Ballads. Ballad Books. 

Each and All. 

The White Seal. Riki-tiki-tavi. Toomai of the Elephants. 
Second Jungle Book. 

How the Whale Got His Throat. How the Elephant Got His 
Trunk. Just So Stories. 

Jackanapes. Ewing. 

Wonder-Book. Hawthorne. 

The Gorgon’s Head. The Golden Touch. The Miraculous Pitch- 
er. The Chimera. The Three Golden Apples. 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. Perseus. The Argonauts. Theseus. 
(Macmillan.) 

The Iliad and Odyssy. (Church.) 

Jason’s Quest. Lowell. (Sibley and Ducker. Chicago.) 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 

Whittier’s Child Life. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

The Little Lame Prince. 
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King Arthur and His Court. Greene. 
Book of Legends. Scudder. 
Peabody’s Old Greek Folk Stories. 
Heart of Oak IV. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
King of the Golden River. (Abridged.) 
Tom Becomes a Water-baby. (Waterbabies.) 
Sarah Cone Bryant’s Stories to Tell to Children. 
Uncle Remus and His Friends. Harris. 
Old Mother West Wind. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
Tales of Laughter. Wiggin & Smith. 
Merry Animal Tales. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
Rhymed Stories: 
Song of Marion’s Men. 
Lochinvar. 
Seein’ Things at Night. Field. 
The Jabberwocky. 
The Little Hero of Harlem. Cary. 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 
King Solomon and the Ants. 
The Sesame. Volumes I and II. 
Cobbler Keezer’s Vision. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
The Three Bells. Whittier. 
The Captain’s Well. 
Seal’s Lullaby. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Children’s Hour. 
The Chicken’s Mistake. Cary. 


STORIES FOR THE FIFTH GRADE 


Robinson Crusoe. (The Regular Edition.) 
The Odyssey. Palmer. 

Gilliver’s Travels. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
Heroic Ballads. (Ginn & Co.) 

Pied Piper. . 

King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) 
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How the Elephant Got His Trunk. How the Whale Got His 
Throat. (Just So Stories.) Kipling. 
Riki-tiki-tavi. Toomai of the Elephants. The White Seal. 
(Second Jungle Book.) Kipling. 
Story of Siegfried. 
Jackanapes. Ewing. 
Tangle-wood Tales. (Hawthorne.) 
Tom Becomes a Water Baby. (Water Babies.) Kingsley. 
Fanciful Tales. Stockton. 
Lobo, Rag, Vixen, Krag and Johnny Bear. E. Thompson Seton. 
Ten Bays on the Road from Long Ago. 
Pioneer, History Stories. McMurray. 
Little Women. Little Men. Jo’s Boys. Alcott. 
Maggie Runs Away to the Gypsies. (Mill on the Floss.) 
Tome Comes Home. (Mill on the Floss.) Eliot. 
Tales of Chivalry. (Rolfe.) American Book Co. 
Timothy Finds a Mother for Gay. (Timothy’s Quest.) Wiggin. 
Boy’s King Arthur. (Lanier.) Scribner’s. 
Two Little Confederates. Page. 
The Eugene Field Book. 
Mary Elizabeth. Elizabeth S. Phelps. 
Tales from Scottish History. (Rolfe.) Am. Book Co. 
Tales from English History. Am. Book Co. 
Adventures of Ulysses. Lamb. (D.C. Heath.) 
Poems: 
The Little Hero of Harlem. Cary. 
An Order for a Picture. Cary. 
The Uprising of Seventy-six. Read. 
Heroes of Seventy-six. Bryant. 
Independence Bell. 
Kentucky Belle. 
Open Sesame V. III. 
A Day in June. (Sir Launfal.) 
The Chambered Nautilus. 
Cobbler Keezer’s Vision. 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
The Three Bells. 
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The Fringed Gentian. 

Down to Sleep. H. H. Jackson. 
The Coast-wise Lights. Kipling. 
The Bell Buoy. Kipling. 


STORIES FOR SIXTH GRADE 


Stories of Roland. Baldwin. (Scribners.) 
Lobo, Rag, Vixen, Krag and Johnny Bear. Seton. 
Boy’s King Arthur. Lanier. 
Story of Siegfried. Baldwin. 
Pioneer History Stories. 
Timothy Finds a Mother for Gay from Timothy’s Quest. 
Going Down of the White Ship from Child’s History of Eng- 
land. Dickens. 
Little Nell. 
A Dickens Reader. Powers. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
Grandfather’s Chair. Hawthorne. 
Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 
Legend of the First Christmas Tree. VanDyke. 
Riki-tiki-tavi. Second Jungle Book. Kipling. 
Adventure with a Panther, from The Pioneers. Cooper. 
Christmas at the Cratchitt’s from Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Given’s Challenge from The Sky Pilot. Connor. 
Four Horse Race from Black Rock. Connor. 
Don Quixote. (Scribners.) 
Pilgrims and Puritans. (Ginn.) 
Stories from Waverly. (Macmillan.) 
Knickerbocker Stories. 
Poems: 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
Open Sesame. Volumes I. and II. 
The Wishing Bridge. Whittier. 
The Captain’s Will. Whittier. 
Somebody’s Mother. 
Uprising of ’76. 
The Walrus and the Carpenter from Alice in Wonder- 
Jand. 
St. Jonathan. Saxe. 
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Horatius at the Bridge. Macaulay. 
Birds of Killingworth. Longfellow. 
Song of the Chattahoochee. 

The Cloud. Shelley. 

The Daffodils. Wordsworth. 
Building of the Ship. Longfellow. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 

The Bell Buoy. Kipling. 

Ballad of the East and West. Kipling. 
Music in Camp. 

Boy Billy. 

Driving Home the Cows. 


STORIES FOR SEVENTH GRADE 


The Slave Saves Richard’s Life. The Trial by Judgment from 
The Talisman. 

The Combat. Rebecca described the Fight from Ivanhoe. 

The Pickwickians on Ice. Pickwick Papers. 

The Gold Bug. Poe. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Hawthorne. 

Don Quixote. The Windmills. Membrino’s Helmet. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Shakespeare’s Tragedies. Lamb. 

The Alhambra. 

Given’s Challenge. (The Sky Pilot.) Connor. 

Four-Horse Race. (Black Rock.) Connor. 

Race with the Wolves. (Man from Glengarry.) Connor. 

A Christmas Carol. 

A Man Without a Country. Hale. 

The Perfect Tribute. Andrews. 

Legend of the First Christmas Tree. VanDyke. 

The Other Wise Man. VanDyke. 

Michael Rescues the Grand Duke. (Michael Strogoff.) Verne. 

Rip Van Winkle. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Kidnapped. 

Roast Pig. Lamb. 

The Feast of the Days. Lamb. 
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The Loss of the White Ship. 
Dickens. 
Arthur Varnicastle. 


Holland. 


(Child’s History of England.) 


Pioneer History Stories. McMurry. 


The Dodson Family. Tom Comes Home. 


Maggie Runs Away 


to the Gypsies. From the Mill on the Floss. 


The Little Boy that was Scaret o’ Dyin’. 


ing Library. 


Slossen. Story-Tell- 


A Summer ina Canon. Wiggin. 


Poetry: 

Horatius at the Bridge. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

The Ballad of East and West. 
Kipling. 

Snow-Bound. 

The Bell Buoy. Kipling. 

The Present Crisis. Lowell. 


Grandmother’s Story of Bunk- 


er Hill. Holmes. 
The Building of the Ship. 
The Boys. Holmes. 
The Poor Voter on Election 
Day. Whittier. 
The Oyster Man. Holmes. 
The Witch of Wenham. 
Whittier. 


The Vagabonds. Trowbridge. 


The Captain’s Well. Whittier. 


Midsummer. Trowbridge. 

The Exiles. Whittier. 

The Wind in the Chimney. 
Harte. 


Birds of Killingworth. Long- 
fellow. 

Somebody’s Mother. 

The Leap of Rushan Beg. 

The Wreck of the Cumber- 
land. 

The Skeleton in Armor. 

The Patriot. Browning. 

Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt. 

The Bay of Ratisbon. Brown- 
ing. 

Sir Gallahad. 

Herve Riel. Browning. 

The Legend of the Beautiful. 

Golden Treasury of Songs. 

The One Hoss Shay. 

The High Tile. 

The Legent of Bregenz. 

Kentucky Belle. 

Boy Billy. 

The Revenge. Tennyson. 

Lady Clare. Tennyson. 


STORIES FOR THE BIGHTH GRADE 


Julius Caesar. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Schrub and Rustum. Arnold. 
Treasure Island. 
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Kidnapped. 

Old China. Lamb. 

The Man Born to Be King. (Poem.) Morris. 
The Perfect Tribute. 

The Man Without a Country. 

The Other Wise Man. 

Legend of the First Christmas Tree. 
Ivanhoe. 

The Talisman. 

Quentin Durward. 

Prince and Peasant. Martineau. 

The Pickwickians on Ice. (Pickwick Papers.) 
A. Christmas Carol. 

The Gold Bug. 

Michael Saves the Grand Duke. (Michael Strogoff.) Verne. 
The Mountain and the Sea. Field. 

The School-master Beaten. (Nicholas Nickleby.) 
The Ship-wreck. (David Copperfield.) 
Arthur Barnicastle. 

The Captain’s Well. Whittier. 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. Longfellow. 
Grad-at-Im. Holland. 

The High Tide. Lucknow. 

The Old Clock on the Stairs. Longfellow. 
Sir Gallahad. Tennyson. 

Mt. Blane Before Sunrise. Coleridge. 

The Sky Lark. Shelley. 

The Revenge. Tennyson. 

The Seige of Lucknow. Tennyson. 

Herve Riel. Browning. 

The Patriot. Browning. 

The Bay of Ratisbon. Browning. 

Each and All. Emerson. 

The Daffodils. Wordsworth. 

The Bugle Song. Tennyson. 

Pulaski’s Banner. Longfellow. 

Angels of Buena Vista. Whittier. 
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Mabel Martin. Whittier. 

The Witch of Wenham. Whittier. 
Captain, My Captain. Whitman. 

The Vagabonds. Trowbridge. 

The Legend of Bregenz. Proctor. 

The Skeleton of Armor. Longfellow. 

The Leap of Rushan Beg. Longfellow. 
The Wreck of the Cumberland. Longellow. 
Boy Billy. 

Kentucky Belle. Woolson. 

Snow-Bound. Whittier. 

King Robert of Sicily. Longfellow. 

The Bell Buoy. Kipling. 

The Ballad of the East and West. Kipling. 
The Birds of Killingworth. Longfellow. 
Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt. 

The Present Crisis. Lowell. 

Midsummer. Trowbridge. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND STORIES 


Little. 

Louise May Alcott Reader. Little, Brown & Co. 

Profitable Tales. Eugene Field. Scribner’s. 

Is there a Santa Claus? Riis. Macmillan Co. 

Each and All. Jane Andrews. Ginn & Co. 

The Madness of Philip. Josephine Daskam Bacon. 

The Little Citizens. Myra Kelly. 

Christmas Stories. John Kendrick Bangs. 

Solomon Craw’s Christmas Pockets. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

Christmas in Legend and Story. Smith and Hazeltine. Lathrop 
Lee and Shepard. 

Our American Holidays. Christmas. 

The Pozy Ring. Wiggins and Smith. Doubleday & Page. 

Toyon—A Book of Christmas Stories. Dickinson. Doubleday 
& Page. 

Good Stories for Children’s Holidays. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

A Christmas Carol. Dickens. 

The Bird’s Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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Christmas Legends. Lagerlof. Henry Holt & Co. 

Golden Numbers. Wiggin and Smith. McClure. 

The Legend of the First Christmas Tree. Van Dyke. 

Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them. Wyche. New- 
son Co. 

Child’s Christ Tales. Proudfoot. 

St. Nicholas Christmas Book. Century. 

Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus. Thomas N. Page. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and Plays. A. M. Skinner. 
Rand. 

Christmas Every Day. Howells. Harper. 

The Eugene Field Book. Eugene Field. Scribner's. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


THE DUEL 

The gingham dog and the calico cat 

Side by side on the table sat; 

Twas half-past twelve, and (what do you think!) 
Nor one nor t’other had slept a wink! 

The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 

Appeared to know as sure as fate 
There was going to be a terrible spat. 

(I wasn’t there; I simply state 

What was told to me by the Chinese plate!) 


The gingham dog went “bow-wow-wow !” 
And the calico cat replied ‘“‘mee-ow !” 
The air was littered an hour or so, 
With bits of gingham and calico, 
While the old Dutch clock on the chimney-place 
Up with its hands before its face, 
For it always dreaded a family row! 
(Now mind; I’m only telling you 
What the old Dutch clock declares is true!) 


The Chinese plate looked very blue, 
And wailed, “Oh, dear! what shall we do!” 
But the gingham dog and the calico cat 
Wallowed this way and tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw 
In the awfullest way you ever saw— 
And, oh! how the gingham and calico flew! 
(Don’t fancy I exaggerate— 
I got my news from the Chinese plate!) 
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Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of a dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 

That burglars stole that pair away! 
But the truth about the cat and pup 
Is this: they ate each other up! 

Now what do you really think of that! 
(The old Dutch clock it told me so, 
And that is how I came to know!) 


—Hugene Field 


I WAS LOST 


She let me go, a minute. 
She said she would take care; 
But she let me go, a minute: 
And then—She wasn’t there. 


Everything grew awful 
That was good before; 
And the Faces didn’t look 
Like people any more. 


It made you feel like Wrinkles 
All over you; and Cold. 

It made you feel two hundred 
And eighty-nine years old. 


It was like being Homesick, 
And Hurt; when no one cares. 

It was exactly like a Wreck; 
And people smiled like bears. 


I thought that my own Mother 
Had just—Forgotten me! 

I thought that God had lost me, 
Like a Penny in the Sea. 
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The Noise all seemed to grow and grow 
And roar until it drowned me.— 
And I could only say,—‘I’m Lost’, 
And then, at last,—they Found me, 
They Found me! 


—Josephine Preston Peabody 


. THE WIND IN A FROLIC 


The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, ‘Now for a frolic! Now for a leap! 
Now for a madcap galloping chase! 

Ill make a commotion in every place!” 


So it swept with a bustle right thru a great town, 
Creaking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking with merciless squalls, 
Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 


There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about. 

Then away to the fields it went blustering and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 


It pulled by their tails the grave, matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts’ manes all about their brows, 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs and stood silently mute. 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks; 
Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveler grave on the king’s highway. 


It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 

Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor’s wig, and the gentleman’s cloak. 
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Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, “Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I’11 make you bow!” . 
And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches thru and thru. 


Then it rushed like a monster o’er cottage and farm, 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swam. 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 

There was raising of ladders, and logs laying on, 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 


But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane 

With a school-boy, who panted and struggled in vain; 

. For it tossed him, and whirled him, then passed; and he stood 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. 


Then away went the wind in its holiday glee, 
And now it was far on the billowy sea; 
And the lordly ships felt its powerful blow, 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 


But, lo! it was night, and it sunk to rest 
On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west, 
Laughing to think, in its frolicsome fun, 
How little mischief it really had done. 
—William Howitt 


THE CROCUS SONG 


“I’m not afraid to lift my head,” 
A little yellow crocus said, 

. “Tho winds are keen, and trees are bare, 
And winter snowflakes fill the air. 
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“T hear the pussy-willows call 

From their low nook beside the wall; 
When they can wander out to play 

I know spring is not far away. 


“The sun has been a-coaxing me 

For many days to come and see; 

So I just ventured forth to-day 

I like it—and [ think [ll stay.” 
—Unkuown 


MOTHERS 


Mothers are the queerest things! 
’Member when John went away, 

All but mother cried and cried 

_ When he said good-by that day. 

She just talked, and seemed to be 
Not the slightest bit upset— 

Was the only one who smiled! 
Others’ eyes were streaming wet. 


But when John came back again 

On a furlough, safe and sound, 
With a medal for his deeds, 

And without a single wound, 
While the rest of us hurrahed, 

Laughed and joked and danced about, 
Mother kissed him, then she cried— 

Cried and cried like all git out! 

—EHdwin L. Sabin 


The following article appeared in the Boston Post of April 
fifth : 


“The oldest American to be decorated by the French government is a 
Massachusetts man. He is William Howland Kenney of Leominster. 
Mr. Kenney is one of a group of fourteen Americans who, ineligible for 
actual fighting because of age, formed a volunteer unit and offered them- 
selves completely equipped as an ambulance corps to France. They not 
only declined to accept recompense for their services but maintained 
themselves and their ambulances and traveled at their own expense. 

Highteen days from the date of their sailing last June they were as- 
signed for duty at Verdun and took part in the great drive of last sum- 
mer. From that time until his return several months ago Mr. Kenney 
had not been out of the zone of actual fighting. The Croix de Guerre 
was awarded him for bravery in rescuing the wounded under fire.” 


Many of the older students and alumni will be pleased to 
hear news of our former chaplain. A press notice follows: 


“Boston friends will be interested to know that Rey. A. A. Stockdale, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, Toledo, O., is to be a member 
of a ‘morale commission’ sent to France by the American Red Cross. 
He has been granted a leave of absence for six months, with salary in 
full. Since announcing his proposed trip Dr. Stockdale has received 
many honors from Toledo. He was made principal speaker, following 
Governor Bamberger of Utah, in a programme of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, and received an ovation from 4000 people who composed the 
audience. A civic parade was organized at the instance of E. B. Conliss, 
business manager of the largest daily paper in Toledo and a Catholic, 
at the end of which farewell addresses were made at Memorial Hall by 
Mayor Schreiber, Irving Macomber on behalf of the Commerce Club, 
E. R. Kesley for the Rotary Club and Mr. Conliss for the citizens. Dr. 
Stockdale received a trench coat from the Commerce Club and a diamond 
Masonic ring from the Rotary Club. A Toledo business man, not a 
member of his church, presented him with a check for $1000, and other 
purses were given him to provide for needs at the front.” 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Miss Hoyt, the new secretary for the Northeastern Field, ad- 
dressed the members of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion on March twenty-ninth. She had a splendid heart-to-heart 
talk with the girls about their part in the war. At this meeting 
the officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President......... ......Hrances Russey 
Vice-President ........4. Freida Viljoen 
DRE OSUE OR Hichauraraia halon unos Marguerite Porter 
BECTELULY NN Oo aa aiy Net tEle aie Florence Cutting 


After the meeting on April fifth a tea was held in honor of 
the members of the Metropolitan Board of the Young Women’s 


\ 
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Christian Association. An interesting feature of this meeting 
was the reading of letters from Emerson College boys in the 
service. The music was furnished by Fannie Clapp and Mary 
Borax. 

The students of America are mobilizing to study the “New 
Democracy.” Accordingly the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation has given up its hour so that all the students may 
assemble at that hour and have study talks relating to this sub- 
ject. The meetings have proven a great success and we hope 
for splendid things next year when the movement is fully or- 
ganized. 

At the study hour on April twelfth Carolyn Vance gave an 
interesting and helpful talk on H. E. Fosdick’s book, “The 
Challenge of the Present Crisis.” 

The last meeting of the year was a farewell to the Seniors— 
may they make others as happy in the future as they have us 
in the past. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 


The Southern Club announces the engagement and approach- 
ing marriage of Miss Hester Deasey of Birmingham, Ala., to 
Dr. Frank Wulffaert of Brussels. 

Helen Hynes recently gave a joint program in Medway, Mass., 
with Madame Classen of the Chicago Opera Company. Miss 
Hynes also read at the Franklin Square House on April second. 

Bernice Duggan has accepted a position for the summer as 
instructor of Expression in the College of Industrial Arts in 
Denton, Texas. . 

Recently Hazel Tanner entertained a large audience at the 
Marine Barracks in Hingham, Mass. 

Jeanette Warshavsky was a recent visitors to Camp Devens. 

The Boston Southern Club gave a dance at the Copley-Plaza 
on April thirteenth in honor of the Southern soldiers and 
sailors who are stationed in the city. Among the guests were 
the following Emersonians: Miss Penick, Marjorie Wil, Melba 
Rhodes, Hazel Tanner, Margaret Zink, Wilda Blount, and Car- 
olyn Vance. 
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MENORAH SOCIETY 

On Wednesday, April seventeenth, the last meeting of the 
Menorah Society was held. The lecturer for the afternoon was 
Rabbi Norvah of Union Park Street Temple, Boston. His sub- 
ject was “Jewish Reconstruction” and all those who attended 
greatly enjoyed his talk. 

Ida Minevitch has the lead in the Jewish People’s Institute 
play to be given at the Colonial Theatre on May twenty-sixth. 

Beginning May first, Ida Singer will substitute in the Depart- 
ment of Expression in the Somerville High School for the re- 
mainder of the term. 

Jeanette Warshavsky attended an inter-varsity Menorah 
meeting held in Agassiz House Theatre of Radcliffe College, 
where Dr. Goldstein of New York City lectured, his subject 
being “The Principles of Reconstruction.” 


SENIOR 


Marguerite Fox has been training fifty children in a Mother 
Goose Pageant, written by Louise Mace, 715. The pageant was 
presented at the New Century Club, Mansfield, Mass. 

Barbara Wellington addressed the students of Bradford 
Academy, Haverhill, Mass., on April twenty-third. 

The Eastern Lyceum Bureau has accepted Samuel Kern for 
the season 1918-19. Mr. Kern has been reading for the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations around Boston. 

Helen Guild read in Roxbury recently for the Dudley Street 
Baptist Church. 

The play, “The American Flag,’ which was produced by 
Marguerite Fox in Cambridge for the United Presbyterian 
Church, has been repeated in Cambridge. 

Neva Wright and Hazel Tanner gave two programs for the 
sailors at West Hingham. 


JUNIOR 

Dorothy E. Levy left on March twenty-second for New York 
and Philadelphia, where she had a delightful ten days’ visit. 

Florence E. Cutting read for the Page Street Baptist Church 
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of Lowell recently. 

Frances Russey gave a group of readings at the North End 
Settlement House recently. 

Lillian Lewis spent the week of the nineteenth at her home 
in Scranton, Pa. 

Helen Darrow had a delightful time at a house party at 
Wells Beach, Maine, over the nineteenth. 

Mabelle Thresher gave several readings for the Woman’s Club 
of Brockton last week. 

Fanny Clapp has recently entertained the soldiers at the 
Y. M. C. A. huts at the Watertown Arsenal, East Boston and 
Fort Strong. 

Madeline McNamara read for the benefit of the National 
Guard at Topsfield and also at West Boxford. The proceeds 
of these entertainments were to buy machine guns. 

E. 8S. Stackhouse of Bloomsbury, Penn., has been the guest 
of his daughter Marjorie. 

At the request of Mrs. Black, the original cast for Ruth Me- 
Cleary Hubbs’ one-act farce, “Family Pressure,” reproduced 
the same at Boston University, Friday evening, April twelfth. 
They played to a large audience, the proceeds going to the 
French War Relief Fund. 


SOPHOMORE 


Bernice L. Caswell gave an evening’s program at Keene Nor- 
mal School, New Hampshire. She also gave a five-minute talk 
on “Expression as an Educational Factor.” 

Maude Rankeillar is teaching a class at the West End Settle- 
ment House and is also coaching a play there. 

On Sunday, April fourteenth, Lucie M. Knowles and Sara A. 
Hathaway entertained at tea in Lynn. 

Beryl Vanatta read at the Universalist Church, Coolidge 
Corner, on April eighteenth. 

Lucie Knowles read on April twenty-fourth at a Mothers’ 
Club in South Boston. 

Agnes Maloney and Emiline Huff gave readings at a Moth- 
ers’ Club in Roxbury on April twenty-fourth. 


Freshmen 
1. Marion Hawthorne 5. Ruth Clements 
2. Marion Thomas 6. Elvira Dean 
3. Lora Stoddard 7. Helen Coventry 
4, Rebecca Berkowitz 8. Frances Collins 
Cocoons 
1. Marion Hawthorne ). Solveg Winslow 
2. Marie Williams 6. Ann O’Connell 
3. EFraneces Collins 7. Lillian Larson 
4, Gretchen Dillonbeck 8. Grace Sickles 
Helen Gad 
Greek Dancers 
1. Jessie Southwick 3. Kathryn Capron 
2. Wilda Blount 4, Helena Collins 
Expressive Voice Girls 
1. Abbie Casey 3. Geraldine McGaughan 
2. Gladys Teahan ~ 4. Ruth Clements 
Giant: Ethel Kelley 
Doctor: Ethel Kelley 
Santa Claus: Gwen Rifenberg 
Dean Ross: Margarit Scheetz 
Stunt Committee 
Properties 
Huey Geiger Marion Hawthorne 
Costume 
Elvira Dean Gretchen Dillonbeck 
Frances Collins Marion Hawthorne 
Program 
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FRESHMAN 


THE FRESHMAN REVUE 
By Clara Huey Geiger 
Thursday, April 25 


Dramatis Personae 


Huey Geiger Helen Coventry 
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Dances 
Directed by Jessie Southwick 


Music in Charge of 
Betty Griggs, Mildred Oaks and Mary Borax 


Pantomime in Charge of 
Marie Williams 


SORORITIES 
PHI MU GAMMA 

We are happy to announce Ruth Hubbs as a new member 
of Iota Chapter. 

Helen Carter sang at Wesleyan Hall, April fourteenth, at 
Mrs. Southwick’s lecture on Permanent Peace. 

Sara Lewis spent Easter at her home. 

Phi Mu Gamma wishes to announce the marriage of Mary 
Roberts to Charles P. Wallis of New York. They will reside 
in Brooklyn, New York. 

Mrs. Robert Cutting is living at Winchester during Mr. Cut- 
ting’s course of aviation at “Tech.” 

Miss Claire McGuire, Miss Evelyn McNamara, and Miss Nan 
MacCully were recent visitors at the chapter house. 

Miss Nan Ford is visiting her sister, Helen Ford. 

Members and guests of the sorority enjoyed tea at the 
Mary Elizabeth recently. 

A number of the girls spent a very enjoyable week-end with 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDermott at their camp in Pembroke. 


ZETA PHI ETA 

Zeta is very happy in welcoming her two new members, Vir- 
ginia Sherman and Marguerite Porter. 

Eleanor Tack and Norma Olson gave a recital of readings 
and songs at the Sailors Friends’ Society. 

Miss Riddell and Barbara Wellington presented a dance, 
“The Triumph of Democracy Over Autocracy,” at Boston Uni- 
versity, April twenty-third. 

Elizabeth Darnell read for the Dorchester Baptist Church 
on April thirteenth. 
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Zeta Phi Eta enjoyed an outing at Marblehead, April twenty- 
ninth. 


KAPPA GAMMA CHI 

Millis Caverly has recovered from her recent illness and has 
returned to school. 

Ruth Parker took part in a pageant given under the auspices 
othe, WC. Pa Us 

Louise Roberts and Nettie Hutchins have been recent visit- 
ors at the chapter house. 

The sorority entertained informally Sunday evening, April 
twenty-first, at the chapter house. 


EMERSON ALUMNI CLUB OF NEW YORK 

To the graduating class, undergraduates and alumni of 
Emerson College of Oratory, greetings from the Emerson Col- 
lege Club of New York City. 

We are very anxious to have all who are in any way con- 
nected with our Alma Mater know that a very warm welcome 
awaits them at our meetings in New York. The second Satur- 
day evening of each month from November to April finds us 
enjoying each other and our guests of honor at the Twelfth 
Night Club rooms, 47 West Fortyfourth Street. Rain or shine! 
We celebrated two blizzards this past season, but we met just 
the same. A guest card may be secured thru any member of 
the club. Do come and become one of us. We want new blood, 
new views, and more members. 

Our programs this season have held the following names: 
Miss Elizabeth Marbury, Mrs. Ethel Harnick Walker, Miss 
Evelyn Hilliard, Dr. D. L. Muckie, Miss Mannheimer, Ralph 
Waldo Trine, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine, Miss Mercelis, Dr. 
Franklin Sargent. 

A play was presented by pupils of our President, Mrs. Elise 
West Quaife, “Overtones” (played earlier in the year by the 
Washington Square Players). 


EMERSON COLLEGE CLUB OF RHODE ISLAND 

The Emerson College Club of Rhode Island held its annual 
guest night at the home of Mrs. James Burdick on Prospect 
Street on Saturday night with Miss Adelaide Patterson as 
hostess. About 45 were present who listened with pleaasure to 
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Henry Lawrence Southwick, President of Emerson College, as 
he read “The Rivals.” It was an excellent interpretation. His 
art in impersonation is inimitable and his intellect and wide 
experience make him one of the foremost entertainers and edu- 
cators of the day. Refreshments were served at the conclusion 
of the program by Miss Patterson, who was assisted by Mrs. 
Reuben F. Gray, President of the club, and Mrs. Edward B. Fes- 
senden. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


798. Dr. Walter B. Swift writes the following: 

It is a pleasure to come back to one’s Alma Mater and 
bring the honors that the world has placed upon us, even if 
these may be small. It is a pleasure not only to do this but a 
satisfaction to former teachers, but it is also a pleasure to show 
present students what the older students are doing. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has just engaged me to put my methods and 
systems in speech correction into their public schools. The 
school board is to spend $10,000 next year to put these methods 
into the hands of their public schoo] teachers. I do not of 
course receive all this sum, but it is large enough to show how 
much they appreciate what they think I can do for them. I 
am engaged for July and expect to train up 20 or 25 teachers 
who will begin speech correction in the public schools next fall. 


799. May Rankin, who is instructor in the Department of Pub- 
lic Speaking and Dramatic Literature of Carroll College, 
has presented the following interpretative recitals: 
April 16, Tuesday, 4 P. M. 
“A Bachelor’s Romance” . . : Martha Morton 
Miss Gladys Mills 
Gnomenriegen, Liset, Miss Dorothy Werbke 
April 18, Thursday, 4 P. M. 
“Mister Antonio” : } , : Booth Tarkington 
Miss Ruth Florence Macneil 
Wedding Day, Greig, Miss Irna Lau 
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April 19, Friday, 8 P. M. 
“Ashes of Roses” . 2 : Constance D’Arcy Mackaye 
“Nevertheless” . : : Stuart Walker 
“The Old Lady Shh Hie Medals” Sir James M. Barrie 
Miss Marjorie Wallace Hudnall 
Music by Carroll College Orchestra 
April 22, Monday, 8 P. M. 
“Peer Gynt” : ; ‘ 5 : : Henrik Ibsen 
Miss Alice Lenore Burrow 
Incidental Music, Grieg, Robert Hays 
April 24, Wednesday, 4 P. M. 


“Joint Owners in Spain” . ; : : Alice Brown 
“A Pot of Broth” . : ; : William Butler Yeats 
“The Country Cousin” ! : Booth Tarkington 


Miss Dorothy varie Dockstader 
Violin Solo, Robert E. Riegel 
April 26, Friday, 8 P. M. 
John EH. Hazzard 
6é + ” 
Turn to the Right” . . ; . Winchell Smith 
Miss Jessica Elizabeth George 


Music by Carroll College Orchestra 


°05. Announcements have been received of the marriage of 

Mary Livinah Murray to Rev. Louis Edward Holden, D.D., 
LL.D., on Saturday the twentieth of April, South Charleston, 
Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Holden will reside in Brooklyn, New York. 


708. Blanche Hodgkin is teaching expression in the Gouveneur 

High School. In a recent contest of several New York 
High Schools held at St. Lawrence University, a fifty dollar 
prize was won by one of Miss Hodgkin’s pupils. 


709. Announcements have been received of the marriage of 
Minnie Reese Richardson to Mr. George Bushrod Wragg 
of New Orleans, Louisiana. 


711. On November twenty-seventh, Mabel C. Randall was mar- 
ried to Lieutenant Walter Wright Webster of Syracuse, 
New York. Mr. Webster is stationed at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 
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714. Ida M. Leslie has recently produced “The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary.” A press notice from the Sackville Tribune 
reads as follows: 


A delightful three-act comedy entitled “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary,” presented by the students at Mount Allison University, in the 
Imperial Theatre, Thursday evening, was an unqualified success. An 
excellent performance was enthusiastically received by a full house. 
The play was under the direction of Miss Ida M. Leslie, the new teach- 
er of Oratory at the Ladies’ College, and the performance of each mem- 
ber of the cast reflected credit on the teacher. 


717. Vera Bradford, who is instructor in Expression at the 
Morse High School, presented the Senior class in the play 
“A Rose 0’? Plymouth Town.” 


THE LIGHTS 
I know the ships that pass by day: 
I guess their business, grave or gay, 

And spy their flags, and learn their names, 
And whence they come and where they go— 
But in the night I only know 

Some little starry flames. 


And yet I think these jewelled lights 
Have meanings full as noonday sights: 
For every emerald signs to me 
That ship and souls are harbor near, 
And every ruby rich and clear 
Proclaims them bound for sea. 


And all the yellow diamonds set 
On mast and deck and hull in jet 
Have meanings real as day can show: 
They tell of care, of watchful eyes, 
Of labor, slumber, hopes, and sighs— 
“Of human joys and woe. 


O ships that come and go by night, 
God’s blessing be on every light! 
—J. J. Bell. 


66 
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A BLESSING FOR THE BLESSED 


When the sun has left the hilltop, 
And the daisy-fringe is furled, 

When the birds from wood and meadow 
In the hidden nests are curled, 

Then I think of all the babies 
That are sleeping in the world. 


There are babies in the high lands 
And babies in the low, 

There are pale ones wrapped in furry skins 
On the margin of the snow, 

And brown ones naked in the isles 
Where all the spices grow. 


And some are in the palace, 
On a white and downy bed, 
And some are in the garret 
With a clout beneath their head, 
And some are on the cold, hard earth, 
Whose mothers have no bread. 


O little men and women, 
Dear flowers yet unblown— 
O little kings and beggars 
Of the pageant yet unshown— 
Sleep soft and dream pale dreams now, 
Tomorrow is your own. 
—Lawrence Alma Tadema. 
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ICCTA TE. 


THE DESERTER 
By Crayton McCants 


It was at Petersburg in 1864. Away to the rear lay the shell 
scarred town, looking drear and dismantled and dun in the pale 
autumn sunlight; in front, could the hill that sheltered the 
cluster of squalid huts have been removed, one might have seen 
the long parallel lines of trench and breastwork which, on one 
side the Confederates, on the other the Federal men burrowed 
to safety, nor dared to show even for a moment an unwary head 
above the crest of the parapet. Now to the right, now to the 
left, a gun roared sullenly; now and again the spitting crack 
of a rifle bespoke the sharpshooter at his work. 

But the small assemblage seated out of doors beside the mud- 
daubed cabins gave little heed to the dropping fire, and still 
less to the gray rearward landscape intersected in the middle 
distance by a red road that was cut and furrowed by the wheels 
of the artillery wagons and bounded at the horizon by ragged 
trees and the squat gable of an old Blandford Church. 

“What has the accused to offer?” 
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There was in the midst of the group a rude table made of pine 
plank and some saplings at whose upper end there sat a half 
dozen persons in tattered gray uniforms, whose swords and 
shoulder straps, however, proclaimed them to be officers. Be- 
hind them were a couple of orderlies ; to their right was another 
officer scratching with a pen upon rough brown paper; in front 
between two guards whose scant and soiled garments served 
to accentuate the brightness of their bayonets, crouched the 
uncouth figure of a man, unshorn and unshaven, who was clad 
in a new suit of butternut jeans. Throughout the giving of 
the testimony before the court-martial—testimony reluctant 
enough, but damning in its directness—he had sat apparently 
unmoved, with his eyes fixed sometimes on the distant sky line, 
sometimes on the ground at his feet. 

And his eyes which he had used so ineffectually were the 
finest feature he possessed. For the rest, there was a long loose 
shambling figure, a lean bony face, and a shock of rufus hair. 
The type is common—one may find it in the Southern moun- 
tains anywhere—but the eyes were those of a dreamer of 
dreams. At the question of the court he stood up. Furtively 
the privates who were guarding him glanced at him. He had 
deserted the colors—had left the ranks when the army was in 
the presence of the enemy—they could not understand that kind 
of a man. 

Dumbly, like one who is not yet awake, he looked at the im- 
passive figures at the table’s head. Among them all there was but 
one face that he new—that of the presiding officer. Time was 
when the deserter had been proud of old Cullen. Cullen of the 
Mountain Brigade, Cullen of Mary’s Hill and the Wilderness. 
Back in the shadows of the high blue ridges where in the misty 
mornings the sun rose red over Estatoe, and where in the silent 
afternoons it slipped down behind the Alleghanies, they had 
been neighbors—Cullen and he—and friends with such friend- 
ship as may exist between a cultured man and one almost un- 
educated. And in the beginning of things, when the bands were 
playing Dixie, and the women with flushed faces were waving 
their handkerchiefs, he had volunteered with Cullen. And now 
Cullen was trying him—for desertion. 
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The thought came to him that he would clear himself in 
Cullen’s eyes—not as a soldier, for he had abandoned hope that 
night when he left the camp, but as aman. Suddenly his bony 
jaw closed with a click, his head went up and his shoulders 
squared themselves. Taking a step forward, he addressed his 
commander, the others did not matter— 

“What they ’uns told you wuz a fack, Ginnul,” he said briefly. 
“T jeft ther night afore Cold Harbor; a week ago yistiddy I 
come back to ther regiment. I done hit bekase of this.” 

Fumbling in the breast of his jacket, he drew thence a scrap 
of paper frayed at the edge and worn almost apart along the 
creases of the folds. He passed this across the plank. “TI ain’t 
noways sorry I done hit,” he went on unemotionally. “I went 
thar and gethered ther crap, and I come back. I’d do hit agin 
fer her, Ginnul, and—and—that’s all. You uns kin shoot me 
now.” 

He sat down. The General picked up the paper, not sorry, 
perhaps, to shift his eyes to that. Then he read: 


Dear Eddie: I has always been proud of you, Eddie, an I is 
proud of you now. Moren proud that you air a soldier and that 
you ain’t afeerd. But I is sick, Eddie, and I kaint gather the 
corn, and we ain’t got nuthin to eat here at home. Las night 
I waked and Tommie was cryin. Whats the matter baby says 
I. Nuthin, Mammy, says he, nuthin jes hungry. [ aint writ 
about it Eddie till I had to, but before God Eddie, if you kaint 
git home me and Tommy has got ter die. 


Your 
Mary. 


As he finished, Cullen’s bronzed face went white. Leaning 
towards the next member, he handed him the paper. 

“My God, read that,” he whispered huskily. 

Then he arose and walked to the prisoner’s side. “Eddie, 
you are a deserter, and as a deserter, we have got to condemn 
you—lI and the other members of this court—for that is the 
law, and we are not above the law. And there are people who 
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won’t understand, Eddie—people who won’t know that your 
wife had no bread, and who with cruel words will bring the 
tears to that wife’s eyes and shame to the little son’s brow. 
But we must bear all that, Eddie—you and I. Back in the 
hills where you and I come from, they breed men. And you 
are a man—I want to tell you that. You have done no more 
than I would have done, and the fear of death has not hindered 
you. And now I must help to condemn you, my boy—to be 
shot. And perhaps you think it is an easy thing for me to do. 
God help and keep you, Eddie.” 

He stooped and clasped the other’s hand. 

Day in and day out the grim slow pounding punctuated the 
musketry; day in and day out the chill wind, the bleak scarred 
landscape, and the bare trees on the desolate hillocks. The 
hut that served the deserter for a jail differed in no whit from 
the others—only in front of his door a sentry paced back and 
forth. How hard it was to wait—to sit and listen or else to 
think of the lights creeping over Estatoe, of the shadows in the 
valleys, of Mary and the child. And at night he would dream 
of the glint of the river through the trees, and of the tasseling 
corn, and of the great slopes girded with pine and garlanded 
with rhododendron bloom. 

Tomorrow the sentence might be approved or the next day or 
perhaps the next. 

And then one day there came a change. First a single gun, 
then another and another, then the hoarse diapason of massed 
artillery. Hearing, he leaped to his feet, for he knew the mean- 
ing of it all. Somewhere yonder in front, the blue columns 
were forming, rank upon rank; somewhere behind the dun line 
of the earthworks the graybacks were waiting for them. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the cannonade; the supreme 
moment had come—the moment of the charge. He leaned for- 
ward, straining his ears. Almost he could see the line of bay- 
onets Sweeping onward upon the works, almost could hear the 
breathing of those who were to resist them there. 

Now. Above the bellowing of the cannon, a crash of mus- 
ketry, then yells—then—there was a clatter of hoofs; a courier, 
hatless with one arm broken and bleeding came dashing past, 
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and close on his heels a stream of fugitives. The center was 
broken, the Federals were pouring through. 

There was commotion at the cry—then silence, for out of 
the sheltered hollows the gray columns of the reserve were 
rising. The deserter watched them with kindling eyes. They 
were coming—Lee’s ragged, hungry, incomparable infantry. 

As the troops swept past, the sentinel, his duty forgotten, 
stood with mouth agape, and musket butt grounded, but the 
Deserter with the battle fury on him stood in the open doorway 
and yelled to each command. 

A sudden resolution swept over him. He would not stay 
there to be shot—surely since he must die it was his privilege 
to die yonder with his colors like a man in the open fight, for 
the honor of the old Brigade. With a leap he caught the mus- 
ket of the sentry and wrested it from its half dazed owner’s 
hands. Then he dashed after the column, and even Cullen away 
on the distant flank heard his triumphant cry, “Comin’ comin’ 
Ginnul—comin’ ter go inter the fight with you.” 

He should have been rearrested, but there was no time to 
deal with him. The broken squads that still held the hills were 
wavering, and the good men in old army blue were pressing 
their advantage home. 

“Rorward at a double,” was the order. ‘Forward, retake the 
works.” 

At the foot of the hill beside the lines whence the enemy 
was driven at last, they found him with a bullet in his breast; 
but since life was still in him they took him to the hospital 
shed. Back by his company fires, his comrades were carelessly 
discussing him. “Yas, he fit,” they said, “but he had ter die 
anyhow.” 

In the meantime, in the ruck of the wounded, his Captain 
was seeking him. ‘Feelin’ better, Ed?” he asked as he found 
him. 

The Deserter slowly unclosed his eyes. 

“T got something for you,” the Captain went on. “It came 
yesterday just before the fight.” Then he unfolded a paper. 
“In the case of Edward Cooper,” he read, “the General com- 
manding has reviewed the proceedings of the court, approves 
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them and hereby pardons the prisoner. (Signed) R. E. Lee, 
General.” 

With an effort, the man in bloody “butternut” jeans rose 
to his elbow. “Hit were Cullen,” he whispered. “Good ole 
Cullen.” 

Then he dropped back on his truss of straw and turned his 
face to the wall. 


THE TWILIGHT’S SONG 


What is the song that the twilight sings, 
When it hushes the earth child’s murmurings 
And fires the shroud that the sunset flings 
O’er the dying light of day? 

What is the wonderful melody 

That folds the flower and lulls the bee 

To sleep and forget his minstrelsy? 

And the song words, what are they? 


Each sunset ray is a music bar, 
The notes of the song each evening star. 
And tenderly sweet its measures are 

’Twixt summers’ light and dark; 
And the words of the song of the twilight’s croon 
Are the silver hush of the silent moon, 
And the verse that the river purls in June 
To the drifting thistle’s bark. 

—Clay Arthur Pierce. 


REMEMBERING NOW 


Her face was like a brimming well 
For a weary soul to drink of— 
Not beautiful to look upon 
But beautiful to think of. 


—NMaurice Samuel. 
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MESSENGERS OF INSPIRATION AND POWER 
(Baccalaureate Sermon) 


By Ernest GRAHAM GUTHRIE 


Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created these that De 
eth out their host by number; he ealleth them all by name. 


Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid Tron 
Jehovah; and the justice due to me is passed away from my God! 
Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard? The everlasting God, 
Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither 
is weary; there is no searching of His understanding. He giveth 
power to the faint; and to him that hath no might He increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall; but they that wait upon Jehovah shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint. 
—Isaiah 40; 26-31. 


The long years of exile in Babylon were closing when these 
great words were spoken. The gates of the city would soon 
Swing open, granting them their release, and the long caravan 
of the returning exiles would be wending their way over the 
desert towards Jerusalem. But a laborious task was before 
them. Jerusalem lay in ruins; through the breaches of her 
walls “all the winds of heaven blew mournfully across her for- 
saken floors.” The glory was gone from the temple, and the 
ranks of their leaders were sorely thinned. Courage and faith 
were at alow ebb. Therefore, God sent to them this prophetic 
messenger to kindle the light of hope and to bring to them the 
sustaining power of a great faith. This was his commission, 
“Speak ye home to the heart of Jerusalem and call unto her,” 
and the result, this deathless song. 

Surely it is your commission, also, who are going forth to 
a great ministry to the human heart. We know already some- 
thing of the manner in which you will perform your mission, 
for gratefully we know how greatly many of you have minis- 
tered to us here. Out of the great store-house of literature, 
you have brought to us the things that make for laughter. And 
we would never ask for you that you should, in all the years 
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ahead, be more solemn than you are today. For the world 
needs heart-easing laughter; and never so much as today, when 
there is so much sorrow in the earth. You have brought to us 
the things that make for tenderness; and there is no greater 
need in the world today than to increase the company of those 
who are enrolled under the banner of tenderness and mercy 
against the coming of those seeking to enslave the world, who 
have no mercy on man, woman or child. As you pause for a 
moment, here upon the threshold of your life work, think of 
that great heart to which you are to speak, for your work as 
all our work must be molded by the condition of the world 
today. The news will be arriving at many a great mansion 
and many a little hamlet in the land, of sons and brothers 
dead, on the field of honor. Think of the long strain, of anxiety 
and care on tens of thousands of human hearts. Think of the 
nation putting forth its strength in a mighty endeavor, upon 
which hangs all the future of the world; and “speak home to 
its heart and call to it” with all that you have and can find of 
the inspiration and power that is akin to this marching song 
of Israel, so splendid and deathless, that to it humanity is 
marching still. 

First. The first word is a summons to look up. “Lift up 
your eyes on high.” This is the first great service of religion 
to life. When the foreground of life falls into disorder and 
confusion, it summons us to lift our eyes to its high and 
serene background, in which we can see again the source of 
order and of peace. In such time, a man has to get his faith 
lifted to eternal things ‘‘to be borne upon and nourished by 
the works of God—to kindle with the sunrise, to broaden out 
by the sight of the firmament, to deepen as he faces the spaces 
of the night—and win calmness and strength to think life 
into order as he looks forth upon the marshalled hosts of 
heaven, having all the time no doubt that the God who created 
and guided these is his God.” It is when we lift up our eyes 
on high that we discover a new value and sacredness in every 
commonplace thing. These men who in the trenches are stead- 
ily looking into Eternity, have they not the truest valuation of 
the life that at any moment they may be called to leave? 
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It is our Poets-Militant who are singing their songs from the 
battle-field that are shedding a new and eternal light on the 
commonplace things of life. The motto of Alan Seeger, the 
gifted young American poet of the Foreign Legion, “to live as 
if one were saying goodbye to life,” some one has said ‘implies 
such an appreciation of the normal as was never before so 
accurate, So exquisite, so deeply joyous.” In all the poems 
written by Francis Ledwidge, out of the heart of the conflict, 
there is scarcely a word on the war. It is one continuous mem- 
ory of Ireland, one continuous longing for the blackbird, and 
the hedges and the rainy vales of his beloved country. No one 
could read the description by an anonymous young French 
artist who wrote ‘Lettres d’un Soldat,’ with their vistas of 
French landscapes, sketched in words that could come only 
to a painter’s pen, and not ever afterward regard the mere 
daybreak, so divinely used, with a new reverence. Sunshine 
and starshine, the grace of a tree etched black against a 
winter sky—we see these things now with new eyes of thank- 
fulness, while they used to be too commonplace for our comfort- 
ing.” You can make men see them as they seem them who may 
never see them more. 

It is when we lift our eyes on high again that we See be- 
yond the nightmare of human destruction that fills the fore- 
ground of life today. The eternal background of human labor. 
What vision has Pierre Hamp given to France during all these 
years of waste and ruin by his noble pictures of the Uncon- 
querable Toil of the great army behind the lines of battle! 
There in the valley of the Lys he makes us see the industrial 
front of the nation, advancing pace for pace with the firing 
line. The weaving mills stopped work on the 6th of October, 
halted by the bombardment. On October 15th the Germans 
were repulsed; by the 25th the cloth looms were whirring and 
clashing again in the mills. Whenever soldiers ceased firing 
in the trenches they could hear behind them the eternal thun- 
der of the nation’s labor. And as they come up to the front 
they see the peasant tilling the soil in the fields under guard 
of bursting shells. These are some of earth’s eternal things 
of which with sure instinct the master singers are singing to 
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the human heart today. We see the ears of grain grow, muffling 
the noise of battle; and the sound of the rifle shots grows 
fainter as the verdure of spring thickens on field and tree. 
As men lift up their eyes and see, they know that “war is only 
a passing storm,” and beneath and above that storm man and 
God together are at their enternal task.” 

It is when we lift up our eyes on high once more that we 
see, beyond all this multitude of broken careers, broken by 
war and death, the vision of the mystic eternal effort towards 
the future in which they find completion. ‘The saddest places 
of all the world today,” it has been said, “are not the battle- 
fields, or the hospitals, or the cross-marked hill-sides, where 
the brave ones are buried; the saddest places are the deserted 
campus, and playgrounds where they should be playing; the 
empty seats in college, where they should be sitting.” And, 
may we not add, the locked desk and the locked study, the 
tools laid away, the painter’s brush idle, the rusting pen, from 
which things immortal might have flowed. Into these places 
also you must come with those immortal songs that are being 
sung by those who can speak the heart’s dumb faith. 

Lift up your eyes on high and see what was the measure 
of the faith in which they laid aside their careers. They do 
not ask us to pity them; for they have found an immeasurable 
well-being in the cause for which they have surrendered all. 
In the continuity of the ideal for which they have gone forth, 
they have found something that satisfies what is deepest in 
them. ‘Volume after volume of war autobiography reveals 
the fighter’s faith in the future upholding him through every 
extremity,” says the author of “The New Death.” “It is in 
their service for the future that young men of proved genius 
find comfort for their arrested course. With eyes made tragi- 
cilly clear they preceive that a premature fate may have greater 
influence than an accomplished career. A profound intuition 
reveals to them that it is more divine to be a man than to be 
an artist, and that their deepest peril is to fail the challenge 
to battle; if they presume to believe themselves more valuable 
to the world alive than lost, they may choke the well-springs 
of inspiration. If they choose sacrifice, they have hope that 
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other men may achieve the fulfillment they set aside.” The 
comrade of some fallen thinker may be the inheritor of his 
thought. The peasant’s son who sees the death of some young 
scholar may continue the interrupted work. “Yet,” as a young 
artist gazing from his dugout into the distant future, has wrie- 
ten, ‘“‘the crucial sacrifice for each is this; to renounce the hope 
of being the torch bearer. It is a fine thing for the child in his 
play to carry the standard, but for the man, let it be enough 
to know that the standard will be carried, whatever befall.” 

Lift up your eyes on high, for the vision by which the great 
heart of the nation must be guided now, for it is God’s light 
that is shining upon the commonplace of life. It is He that 
turns the strength of man to the labor that is the master of all 
destruction. It is His vision by which these countless thou- 
sands have counted the world well lost for the future which 
He through them is creating. In those words of surpassing 
beauty which we will never weary of recalling is your com- 
mission as messengers of inspiration. 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow, 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead; short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The Torch—be yours to hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep; though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


Second. The second service that you can render to the cause 
of life is to make some answer to the cry that rises out of the 
heart of this great song. “My way is hid from Jehovah, and 
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the justice due to me is passed away from my God.” I am not 
suggesting that you should do the work of the philosopher or 
of the theologian, to carry on the great argument that would 
vindicate the ways of God to man. But as you go to face 
your audiences, I ask you to think of the multitudes of fathers 
and mothers, wives and sweethearts, who are waiting, always 
waiting, and to have a message for them. 


“Sing a song of those who wait 
Wondering what the post will bring, 
Saddened when he slights the gate, 
Trembling at this ring. 


The day the foreign mail comes in 
Is a day of thrills for the next of kin.” 


Take something in your ,repertoire like Leathem’s “The 
Messenger” in “The Comrade in White.” The couriers are 
coming by land and sea. David waits in the gate. From the 
battle-field Cushi starts to bear the tidings of Absalom to the 
king. And after him by a shorter way runs Ahimaaz, but 
falters at his task. We hear the blow upon David’s heart of 
Cushi’s stroke. “And the king said unto Cushi, ‘Is the young 
man Absalom safe?’ And Cushi answered, ‘The enemies of 
my lord the king, and all that rise against thee to do thee 
hurt be as that young man is.’ ” 

We see the stricken and weeping king climbing with weary 
step to the chamber over the gate, and hear the cry of an- 
guish—“O my son Absalom! My son, my son Absalom! Would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom my son; my son!” 

As you think of these things, and as you realize that you 
have the start of many of these other messengers, take with 
you some of those great messages that are pouring from the 
great souls not only on the battle-field afar, but from the battle- 
fields at home. Take those messages of light that make us see 
our own lives, our own interests and our own concerns in con- 
nection with the vast concerns, the universal processes and 
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operations of God. Offer to the human heart no anodynes that 
serve self-pity or self-absorption. The only comfort that has 
real strength for a suffering and a sorrow that are universal 
is something that is in itself universal. They way of the life 
that seems hid from Jehovah opens out from the individual 
life with its personal sorrow into the divine cause for which 
the surrender of the loved life has been made. “The conduct 
that should be the first instinct of every survivor,” says one 
of our own brave American women, “is compressed in that 
courage cry, ‘carry on.’ This is the lesson that the slain splen- 
dor of youth has taught to a moribund world. To construct 
a new world on the faith that their words and their sacrifices 
attest is the sole expression permitted to our mourning; it is 
the sole monument beautiful enough to be their memorial.” 

When you touch this note in the human heart you are slay- 
ing the plant of self pity and its doubts concerning the love 
of God, for you are unfolding the larger meaning of our lives 
to Him, making us sure that in using our lives to maintain the 
fabric of the world, He is attesting the supreme value of them 
and it to Him. 

Third. But your supreme service is revealed in those final 
words. “He giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath 
no might he increaseth strength.” That is the great function 
of religion; but it is also the supreme service of all great lit- 
erature that has in it the breath of enternal things; and there- 
fore of you who are to be its messengers. Of what use is it to 
lift up our eyes on high if the vision brings no re-enforcement 
to the heart; of what use to bring messages of light that un- 
caver life’s deeper meanings, if those deeper meanings do not 
contribute to the power of the lie we are living? 

As I said at the beginning, our commission is, “Speak ye 
home to the heart of Jerusalem and call unto her.” It is a 
heart of various needs and by bread of very different kinds 
is its great life fed. And often it will not be by the clarion 
notes that stir us with the thought of our great common en- 
deavor that the starved hearts in the world will be most greatly 
strengthened. There are a thousand moods of the human soul 
that belong to the release of life and the close of day for which 
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there are other ministers of God. And a great part of your 
service will be in answering those other needs which Long- 
fellow has so tenderly and nobly voiced. 


Come read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heart-felt lay 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s restless toil and endeavor; 
And tonight I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like a benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


“They that wait on the Lord,” the great promise runs on, 
“shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk 
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and not faint.” Is this the forecast of declining inspiration, 
from soaring in the far flights of hope and vision, to running 
while the impulse lasts, and finally walking in the dull routine 
of life, when the higher inspirations of life have failed? Or 
is it not rather “a natural and a true climax, rising from the 
easier to the more difficult, from the ideal to the real, from 
dream to duty, from what can only be the rare occasions of 
life, to what must be life’s usual and abiding experience?” 
Is not the test of the worth of the inspiration we are gathering 
from God through literature and life for ourselves and for 
others not finally in the sudden uprush with mighty wings 
with which our hearts are lifted, but in the power and help it 
gives us to tramp onward in the great caravan of life without 
fainting by the way? 

Class of 1918, let me add this personal word. “They shall 
walk and not faint.” That is our hope for you, that is our faith 
in you, that is our prayer for you, in our own hearts, in the 
hearts of your teachers and your friends. You go out to 
your life work—who can forget it, who would want to forget 
it?—while the great hosts of your generation are going for 
the cause of life upon the field of war. You and they are the 
hope of the world, you no less than they. Consecrate your- 
selves in the same spirit to the same high service in the name 
of Him who is the King of Chivalry. Pledge your gifts, your 
life, the whole full length of it, to Him who can and will re- 
new your strength. For all of you we would ask that in those 
far off years when other legions shall go forth again to the 
future tasks of life, you may be still in this great service for 
which you are claimed today when this day is a distant mem- 
ory. Then shall our great prayer be that which unites young 
and old here today. 


“Once in this chapel, Lord, 
Young and undaunted, 
Over my virgin sword, 
Lightly I chanted, 

‘Dawn ends my watch, I go 
Shining to meet the foe. 
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‘Swift with Thy dawn,’ I said 
‘Set the lists ringing! 

Soon shall Thy foe be sped 
And the world singing! 

Bless my bright plume for me 
Christ, King of Chivalry.’ 


War-worn I kneel tonight, 
Lord by Thine altar! 

Ob! in tomorrow’s fight 
Let me not falter! 

Bless my dark arms for me 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Take in Thy pierced hands 
Still the bruised helmet; 
Let not their hostile bands 
Wholly o’erwhelm it! 

Bless my poor shield for me 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Keep Thou the sullied mail, 
Lord, that I tender 

Here, at Thine altar rail, 
Then,—let Thy splendor 
Touch it once,—and I go 
Stainless to meet the foe.” 


They shall walk and not faint who serve Him. 


THOU ART SO LIKE A FLOWER 


Thou art so like a flower, so pure and fair and bright 

I gaze on thee and yearnings steal o’er me at the sight. 
I feel I’d fain be laying my hand upon thy hair, 
Praying God always to keep thee as holy, pure and fair. 


—Heine. 
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ON PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 


By PRESIDENT SouTH WICK 


Graduates of the Class of 1918: 


In this closing hour I feel my brief word should be one of 
congratulation and Godspeed rather than of instruction or 
counsel. We know that you are going to strive earnestly to 
reach the goal you set for yourselves, to make your training 
count, and to leave things at !ast better than you found them. 

If I were to give you a final suggestion it would be to remind 
you, whether in the flush of successes or the chill of disappoint- 
ments, to try to keep your sense of proportion, that philosophic 
balance which shows us that those things which are good are 
so in their relation to the larger scale of things, and that those 
which at the time are bitterly disheartening may signify noth- 
ing whatever to you or to any human being a few months hence 
—that against the background of the larger and real significance 
the minor successes and failures are aS wreaths of smoke against 
the sky, wonderfully beautiful or, maybe, black and aggres- 
sive, holding all our attention at the time, but getting thinner 
and thinner until only the sky remains. Try hard to remember 
this truth in the vicissitudes that must come, for it is the recog- 
nition of it that helps to keep one’s poise, to hold that just sense 
of value which makes for sanity in thinking and acting, and for 
a success which is substantial and abiding. 

You have talents—some of you great talents. Do not lean 
upon them. Probably there are more failures among the tal- 
ented than among the untalented, for the first often rely upon 
their talents to float them, and the second know they must swim 
mightily or they sink. Certain cards have been dealt us. Some 
hands contain aces and many pictures, others spots of low de- 
nomination. We cannot help this, but we can play our hand 
bravely, and we may play it skillfully or carelessly, and the 
best player is he who plays a poor hand well. 

Do not lean upon your talents. Neither lean upon these 
parchments I have just handed you, nor upon what you have 
memorized from your texts, nor yet upon what you have written 
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in your note books. If you do you will be feeding yourself and 
your pupils and the public upon pickled facts and preserved 
opinions. And year after year, while new growths with all 
their wondrous savors are about you, you will be opening cans. 
Already there is too much teaching which tastes of tin. When 
you stop studying you should stop teaching, for then you are 
already a back number, and most of the failures in professional 
life may be charged to mental sluggishness. Efficiency, initia- 
tive, resiliency and growth come only through self exercise. 
There is no such thing as brain massage. One must have study 
of a kind that offers problems a bit above our ordinary level of 
thinking if we would keep alive and growing. And there must 
be faithulness, too, in mere repetition if you would keep the 
technique you have and do with ease and precision those things 
which are difficult. You have healthy and beautiful bodies. 
It is trite to warn you to take care of them. It is easy to do so. 
But they are the case of the violin. And it is a harder and finer 
task to draw from it the utmost of its harmony, and enrich the 
soul of the violin, and deepen its tone. 

Do not lean upon your talents, nor allow them, especially if 
they are varied, to lead you away from the main issues and into 
a capricious scattering of energies, into that sort of restless 
experimentation which fritters away time and talent and leaves 
at last only diamond dust where there should have been dia- 
monds. One who can pick up things quickly and without much 
effort, who abounds in surface brightness, needs to watch him- 
self lest the fatal versatility keep him from holding to anything 
worth while. Blessed is he who can say with conviction, “This 
thing have I to do.” 

Try to see things in proportion. If you hold this sense of 
values, striving constantly to better the quality of the output, 
remembering that in art as in life only whatsoever things are 
true survive or or worth the while of an earnest soul, you will 
have the peace that follows victory over self, need fear no outer 
devils, and may say in truth 


“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 
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And remember, too, that although you may no longer be in 
the family at Emerson, you are of its household of faith, and 
works and fellowships, and that the trust and the love of the 
Alma Mater will follow you and abide with you always. 


OUT IN THE FIELDS 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the hushing of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the fields with God! 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


I am sorry that you do not fear a little flag of the Union 
every day instead of some days, and I can only ask if you 
lose the physical emblem to be sure that you wear it in your 
heart and the best of America shall interpret the best of the 
world. —President Wilson. 


Bf 
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SONGS BY THE WAY 


TODAY! 


With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun. 


The past has cancelled and buried deep 
All yesterdays. There let them sleep. 


Concern yourself with but Today. 
Grasp it and teach it to obey 


Your will and plan. Since time began 
Today has been the friend of man. 


You and Today! A soul sublime 
And the great heritage of time. 


With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth brave heart! Attain! Attain! 


—From British Weekly. 


WHO NE’ER HAS SUFFERED 


Who ne’er has suffered, he has lived but half. 
Who never failed, he never strove or sought. 
Who never wept is stranger to a laugh, 
And he who never doubted never thought. 


J. B. Goode. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Master of human destinies am I. 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel, and mart, and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping wake—if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not, and I return no more. 


—John J. Ingalls. 


IN A FRIENDLY SORT O’ WAY 


When a man ain’t got a cent, and he’s feeling kind o’ blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, and won’t let the sun- 
shine thru, 

It’s a great thing, O, my brethren, for a feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort o’ way! 


It makes a man feel curious, it makes the teardrops start, 

And you sort-o’ feel a flutter in the region of the heart. 

You can look up and meet his eyes; you don’t know what to say 
When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort 0’ way. 


Oh, the world’s a curous compound, with its honey and its gall, 

With its care and bitter crosses, but a good world, after all. 

An’ a good God must have made it—leastways that is what 
I say, 

When a hand is on my shoulder in a friendly sort 0’ way. 


—James W. Riley. 
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THE DREAMS AHEAD 


What would we do in this world of ours, 
Were it not for the dreams ahead? 

For thorns are mixed with the blooming flowers, 
No matter which path we tread. 


And each of us has his golden goal, 
Stretching far into the years; 

And ever he climbs with a hopeful soul, 
With alternate smiles and tears. 


That dream ahead is what holds him up 
Through the storms of a ceaseless fight; 
When his lips are pressed to the wormwood’s cup, 
And clouds shut out the light. 


To some it’s a dream of high estate, 
To some it’s a dream of wealth; 

To some it’s a dream of a truce with Fate 
In a constant search for health. 


To some it’s a dream of home and wife; 
To some it’s a crown above; 

The dreams ahead are what make each life— 
The dreams—and faith—and love! 


—Edward Carlisle Intsey. 


HOW DID YOU DIE? 


Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

O, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it? 
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You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace 

The harder you’re thrown, why, the higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


And though you be done to the death, what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why the critics will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 
—Edmund Vance Cook. 


BE STRONG! 


Be strong! ; 
We are not here to play,—to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the strugle,—face it; ’tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil. Who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—O shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely in God’s name. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the bottle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not,—fight on. Tomorrow comes the song. 


—Malthie D. Babcock. 


President Southwick is making his annual professional tour 
of the Western states at the completion of which he will re- 
sume his work at the Summer School of the South at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee where he will be joined later by Mrs. 
Southwick. 


Mis Sleight, Miss McQueston, Mrs. Southwick, Miss Penick, 
Mr. Tripp and Mrs. Hicks are teaching during the spring ex- 
tension course. 


Mrs. Willard has resumed her duties as camp mother at the 
Sargent Camp for girls at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 


Miss Smith, Miss White and Mr. Tripp will have charge of 
the Summer School. 


Mr. Burnham is coaching “Green Stockings” at Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 
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Vou. XXvVI. MAY, 1918. NOT 


In this, the last issue of our magazine, we send to each of 
our subscribers the wish for a pleasant and profitable summer. 
We have endeavored during the year to publish such material 
as would be helpful to those who are carrying on the splendid 
work which they began here at their Alma Mater, and to 
strengthen the ties of classmates and friends thru the news 
items of the alumni department. The manager and editors 
wish to thank you for your splendid support and earnestly 
request that you subscribe early for the magazine next year. 
It seems almost unnecessary to remind you that THE EMERSON 
CoLLEGE MAGAZINE is managed by students of the college, who 
depend largely upon you who have gone out into the field to 
make it helpful and interesting. In this issue you will find a 
subscription blank—will you not fill it out and mail to us dur- 
ing the summer or the first week of the fall term which begins 
September the twenty-third ? 
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For many years it has been the dream of loyal Emersonians 
to publish a book of our college songs. The dream came true 
this year when the Students’ Association took the responsi- 
bility of collecting and arranging songs which have been handed 
down from class to class. The books will soon be ready for 
distribution and it is hoped that every one whom we are able 
to reach thru the pages of this magazine will send an order for 
the book, the price of which is twenty-five cents and postage 
(three cents). 


It is a most appropriate time, and a pleasant duty which 
prompts this additional paragraph to the editorial page, and 
in this number of the magazine, dedicated to the members of 
the Senior class, to acknowledge their splendid evidence of loy- 
alty and interest in the affairs of the collage. The Senior class 
of this year has plused its fine record of scholastic grade with a 
successful business management, and as a result, after paying 
every outstanding bill of the class, is leaving the balance in the 
treasury, a sum of nearly two hundred dollars, as a gift to THE 
EMERSON COLLEGE MAGAZINE, to be used in helping to clear up 
the old magazine debt. 

The managers of the magazine desire to make this public 
acknowledgment of the gift, and to commend most highly the 
spirit which prompted it. 


; Sect 
f° [2X (ee 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
The students celebrated Dean Ross’s fiftieth birthday on April 
9th by a Kipling program in chapel hour. 


Song—“To Dean Ross” . p ; ; Senior Closs 
Solo—“Recessional” Kipling . : ; ; Luta Layman 


Presentation by Mrs. Toll of a Liberty Bond from alumni, 
faculty and students. 

An Indian umbrella stand was presented by the Student As- 
sociation. 


“POOR DEAR MAMA” 
KIPLING 


Cast of Characters 


Minnie Threegan . ; ; , Imogene Hogle, Junior 
Emma Deercourt . Geraldine McGaughan, Freshman 
Capt. Gadsby . P : Grace O’Leary, Senior 
Poor Dear Mama _. ; Evelyn Stevens, Sophomore 
Bearer . ; ‘ ; ; : Leila Watson, Sophomore 
Song—“Long Live Dean Ross” . . Junior Class 


The association has published a book of Emerson songs which 
may be obtained on payment of twenty-five cents and postage 
(three cents). 


Commencement Prograns 


SENIOR RECITAL 


Monpay, May SrxtTH 


I. Lilac Time . : Jane Murfin and Jane Cowl 


Mary Helen Hynes 


II. Wee Willie Winkie . ; : ; 
Anne Giles Fowler 
III. The Music Master. i : . Klein 
Samuel S. Kern 
IV. Ina Balcony ; : : 
Marguerite Eugenie Brodeur 
V. You Never Can Tell . ; “ ; i : Shaw 
Bernice Hardy Duggan 
VI. Barbara Frietchie . : : Clyde Fitch 


Mary Elizabeth Darnell 


ZESTHETIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 


[A] ENTRANCE MARCH 
[B] EMERSON EXERCISES 
TEMPLE DRILLS 


Selina Mace, Leader 


Jane Beynon Catherine Green 
Marguerite Brodeur Eleanor Jack 
Annabel Conover Edna Mendenhall 
Elizabeth Darnell Grace O’Leary 
Bernice Duggan Elizabeth Tack 
Ina L. Duval Ruby Walter 


Anne East Grace Zerwekh 


Kipling 


Browning 
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DEBATE 


Resolved: That a college professor should be free to pro- 
claim truth as he sees it, unfettered by the prevailing opinions 
of the governing board of the institution. 

Admitted Matter: A professor should confine himself to his 
Own subject when speaking in the University. 


Presiding Officer, Marguerite Pinkerton 
Time Keeper, Dorothy Mitchell 


A ffirmative Negative 

Marguerite A. Fox Constance Hastings 

Izer Whiting Catherine McCormick 
PANTOMIME 


THE MAGIC WEATHER VANE 
An Idle Fancy 


BY MAUD GATCHELL HICKS 


Characters 
The Farmer. ; : ; : : Jane Beynon 
His Wife . : : : ; : Ruby Walter 
His Daughter. ; 4 : . Ethel Caine 
A Farmhand : ; ; ; Elizabeth Alderdice 
The Housemaid . ; : ; 4 : Selina Mace 
A Milkmaid . ‘ : : Loretta McCarthy 
ams Grace Tomb 
The Burgomaster . : ; : ; Eleanor Jack 
His Wife . ; : : : : Hazel Manley 
A Peddler . : : ie . Margaret Newell 
The Magic Weather Vane. . : Christine Punnett 
North Wind ‘ ‘ Barbara Wellington 
East Wind : , : : ; t Neva Wright 
South Wind . : ‘ : : : ; Norma Olson 
West Wind . ; Margaret Pinkerton 
Rain drops Misses Zink, Penado atte Lombard, Zerwekh 
Leaves. : Misses Zink, Zerwekh, Lombard and Gates 
Butter-market Women . as Conover, Tanner, Fowler, 


Zink, Manley and Rhodes 
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Scene: A Dutch Garden 


Dances arranged by Miss Elsie Rutherford Riddell. 


Music from Mendelssohn, arranged by 
Mrs. Charlotte Whinnery Morrison 


Pianist, Miss Marion Crone Hurley. 


ARGU MENT 


The chimes of Middleburgh arouse the sleepy farmhand; he 
unlocks the gate and sounds the house bell. It is a morning 
of variable winds. The West and North winds bluster about 
the garden. The housemaid scrubs down the steps and side- 
walk. She discovers a stork upon the housetop, and, according 
to the superstitions of the Netherlands, she is convinced that 
something unusual is about to happen. She tells the milkmaid, 
and they gossip together about it. Accompanied by the South 
wind, the farmer’s daughter gathers flowers, which she sells 
to the boatman. A peddler enters with the magic vane. The 
farmer’s wife is superstitious and fears to purchase a vane that 
can command the winds, but the farmer yields to the pleadings 
of his daughter and buys it. The butter-market women stop 
to see it installed upon the garden wall. The mischievous vane 
makes his installation difficult. When, at last, he is secured, 
the delighted peasants dance. The vane commands first the 
West and then the East wind to blow, to snarl the yarn of the 
farmer’s wife. On their way to market the women spread the 
news about that magic vane, and a boy enters to say that the 
burgomaster and his wife are coming to see it. Presently they 
arrive. The burgomaster scoffs at the idea of magic, and doubts 
the vane’s ability to change the gentle South wind that is 
blowing. The vane, angered, commands the North and East 
winds; a storm breaks and the burgomaster and his wife seek 
shelter in the cottage, leaving the raindrops to dance in the 
garden. As the storm passes, the burgomaster and his wife 
depart. The vane, still revengeful, causes them great discom- 
fort. As night falls, the storm subsides and the winds possess 
the garden. The farmer’s daughter, sleeping, dreams that the 
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South wind calls her into the garden. She dreams that she 
climbs upon the wall and prevails upon the vane to come down 
into the garden with her. Then she hides him where the burgo- 
master may not find him. The winds and leaves dance together. 
As the dawn breaks, the little maid enters, puzzled by her 
dream, but relieved and happy to find the vane still upon the 
wall. : 


POMANDER WALK 
BY LOUIS N. PARKER 


Cast of Characters 


Prologue . : : ‘ Grace A. Zerwekh 
John Sayle, 10th Bar on Otford : : Edith M. MacCulley 
Lieutenant The Hon. John Sayle, R.N. Fay 8S. Goodfellow 
Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus . : : Marjorie E. Will 
Jerome Hook-Hoskyn, Esq. : - Helen V. Guild 
The Rev. Jacob Sternroyd, D.D., F.S. x Evelyn L. MacNeill 
Mr. Basil Pringle , : : Helen W. Carter 
Jim ‘ , : : : ; : Helen G. Ford 
The Muffin Man ; : g Elizabeth H. Tack 
The Lamplighter : : ; Grace Tomb 
The Eyesore ; : ; ; Annabel Conover 
Madame Lucie hathesnaiy ' ; Rena G. Macomber 
Mile. Marjolaine Lachesnais . z : Harriet F. Fancher 
Mrs. Pamela Poskett. : ; : Ruth A. Levin 
Miss Ruth Pennymint . ; : Dorothy B. Mitchell 
Miss Barbara Pennymint . : : Marguerite Ruggles 
The Hon. Caroline Eee : , Hazel A. Tanner 
Nanette . : : : : : Grace A. Zerwekh 
Jane . ‘ A ; i : May Elliott 


Act I. Saturday Afternoon, May 25th, 1805 
Act II. Saturday Morning, June Ist, 1805 
Act III. Monday Evening, June 3d, 1805 
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SENIOR RECITAL 


WEDNESDAY, MAY BIGHTH 
1, The Falcon . : ; : : ‘ : Tennyson 
Edna M. Mendenhall 


II. Disraeli [Act IIT] ; Parker 
Anne F. East 
III. The Maker of Dreams ; : ‘ Oliphant Downes 
William R. Byer 
IV. The Dawn of a Tomorrow é : $ : Burnett 
Catherine Green 
V. Man’s Place. p : : Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
Ina L. Duval 
VI. Cyrano de Bergerac [Act V] . : ‘ : Rostand 


Grace B. O’Leary 


SENIOR NOTES 


The members of the Class of 1918 who have now entered 
Emerson’s wide field of activities, wish to leave as a farewell 
message to all who are following in their path the realization 
of the splendid inspiration and joy which their Alma Mater 
has given them. 


The Senior class left the remainder of its treasury,—about 
two hundred dollars, as a gift to the college to help clear the 
old magazine debt. 


Since graduating, Hazel Tanner read for the mothers of the 
cripple children at their school on St. Botolph street. 


Barbara Wellington gave several selections on a program 
at the dedication of the new Y. M. C. A. hut, Watertown 
Arsenal. 


Margaret Zink gave a program of miscellaneous selections 
at the Sailors’ Haven. 
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JUNIOR NOTES 


The Junior class met on April 20 and elected the following 
officers for their senior year: 


President . : : A Imogene Hogle 
Vice-President ) 4 Mabelle Thresher 
Secretary . : Carolyn Vance 
Treasurer. ; : ; Ruth Kelley 


Representatives to Student Council—Beulah Folmsbee, Mar- 
jorie Stackhouse. 


Class Reporter—Ethel Duncan. 


Elaine Rich entertained the Cambridge Rebekah Lodge with 
a group of readings April 24. 

Marjorie E. Howard of Waupun, Wis., is spending the last 
three weeks of the college year with her sister, Blanche Howard. 


The Junior class entertained the Seniors at a farewell break- 
fast at the Copley Square Hotel, May fifth. 


SORORITIES 
KAPPA GAMMA CHI 
Selina Mace entertained her mother, Mrs. Richard Mace of 
Keeseville, New York, during Commencement week. 


Ethel Berner spent the week-end of April twelfth in Phila- 
delphia, visiting at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A supper party was held at the Chapter House, April fif- 
teenth. 

Mr. W. K. Elliott of Pikeville, Kentucky, was a recent visitor 
of his daughter, May Elliott. 


Ruth Parker took the leading part in a pageant at Tremont 
Temple, April twenty-third. 
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Mrs. E. J. Mitchell of Yonkers, New York, was recently the 
guest of her daughter, Dorothy Mitchell, at the Chapter Hause. 


An informal tea was held Sunday, May fifth. 


Loretti McCarthy recently entertained her mother, sister and 
friends from Glens Falls, New York. 


Mrs. Frank Tack visited her daughter, Elizabeth Tack, during 
Commencement. 


Mrs. Zora Frank of Mansfield, Ohio, was a recent guest of her 
daughter, Bernice Frank. 


Elizabeth Field is teaching in Wauregan, Connecticut. 


Isabel Goheen read at the Trinity Church House in Jamaica 
Plain recently. 


May Elliott has accepted a teaching position in Attleborough, 
Massachusetts. 


A bungalow dance was held on the evening of May ninth. 


ZETA PHI ETA 


A farewell banquet was enjoyed by Alpha at the Hotel West- 
minster, Wednesday evening, May eighth, after the graduation 
exercises. 


Margaret Brodeur and Barbara Wellington will spend the 
summer months at the Sargent Camp for girls at Peterboro, 
New Hampshire. 


Callie Calloway, Rosemary Hilton, Eleanor Jack and Beulah 
Folmsbee are among those remaining in Boston for the spring 
term. 


Christine Punnett spent several days in Maine before leav- 
ing for her home in Puttsford, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow were guests of their daughter, Fay, 
during Commencement week. 


Zeta Phi Eta wishes a pleasant vacation to every Emersonian. 
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PHI MU GAMMA 


Harriet Faucher entertained her father and mother and 
brother-in-law during the week of Commencement. 


Several of the Phi Mu Gamma girls spent the week-end re- 
cently at Camp Devens entertaining at the dierent Y. M. C. A. 
huts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Lombard, Ellen Lombard’s parents, are 
in Boston for a few weeks. 


Ethel Caine is coaching the dances in the Commencement 
play at Bradford Academy. 


Helen Carter and Ethel Caine will spend the months of July 
and August as councilors in girls’ camps. Miss Carter will 
be at Buzzards Bay, Mass., and Miss Caine at Conway, N. H. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, clean forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind of Him; 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
And out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last, 
When out of the woods He came. 
—Sidney Lanier. 


REUNION OF THE CLASS OF 793 


The following members of the Class of ’93 were present at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary and reunion: Mrs. Maud Gatchell 
Hicks, Mrs. Lettie Kingsley Barden, Mrs. Florence Woodruff 
Farmer, Mrs. Mabel Snow Worcester, Mrs. Carrie Nicholson 
Payson, Mrs. Anna Mills Phillips and Mr. W. A. Chase. Mr. 
Charles J. Grilley, the delightful entertainer and story-teller, 
was to have been present but was unable to come on account 
of a professional engagement. 

It might be interesting to state that twenty-seven members 
of the class contributed to the gift to the college, two Liberty 
bonds. If each one of those who were reached and did not re- 
spond had been present at the luncheon and heard the earnest 
words of President Southwick as to the always present needs of 
our dearly-loved college, I am sure the gift might have been 
much greater for the support, loyalty and helpful attitude of its 
alumni are the greatest assets of a college. 


Anna M. Phillips, 
Chairman Reunion Committee 


CLASS NOTES 


©. Blanche Rice is touring the country in a sketch of which 
she is part owner. 


William E. Atwater is in the general hardware and paint 
business at Westfield, Massachusetts. 
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Joseph 8. Gaylord is teacher of Psychology and Education 
in the Normal school at Winona, Minnesota, and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the summer. 


The class extends heartiest sympathy to Mrs. Pauline Win- 
ters of Ocean City, New Jersey, in the death of her husband, 
Charles B. Winters. 


°98. In the March number of The Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy is an article by Walter B. Swift and Jennie Hendrick 
on ‘Mental Peculiarities as Symptoms in Stuttering.” 


799. The following poem sent to us with the compliments of 
the author, Grace Davis Vanamee, appeared in the New 
York Tribune, April first. 


THE PIGEONS OF ST. MARK’S 


Ob, trusting doves of Venice 
Who flutter as of old 

About the portals of St. Mark’s, 
With its gleaming face of gold: 


You do not know the meaning 
Of the thunderous sounds you hear, 
Though they shake the earth beneath you, 
And you tremble with strange fear. 


You find your crumbs still waiting, 
Dropped by the sad ones left 
Within your fairy city, 
Not yet of hope bereft. 


The sun shines just as brightly, 
The sky is just as blue, 

As when the poet lovers sang 
Of Venice and of you. 
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How could you sense the danger 
To the city of your love, 

You who have trusted man far more 
Than man trusts God above? 


You do not see the changes 
Beneath that azure sky, 

Nor know that hateful Austria 
Is perilously nigh. 


God grant that ere on Venice 
Shall fall the dreaded blow, 

Or her caressing waters 
Must bear her ancient foe, 


The love that tends the sparrow 
May let you lifeless fall 

About the doors of old St. Mark’s— 
A symbol, and a pall. 


—Grace D. Vanamee. 


°06. Eliza Thomas, who is teacher of Expression at the Deca- 

tur High School, Decatur, Illinois, has recently coached an 
operetta, “The Bells of Cornville.” The following press notice 
appeared : 


It is not very often now that Decatur people have an opportunity to 
witness anything in the way of a musical show or opera, and the per- 
formance which the High School Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs gave Thurs- 
day night, April 11, in the High School auditorium came in as a refresh- 
ing morsel for those who hanker at all for musical productions of any 
sort. The opera, “The Bells of Corneville,” was admirably given by 
the high school students and is another demostration of what high 
school students can do. 

The success of the opera was secured only through hard work and 
continued practice. Here much praise is due Miss Louise Bear, who 
directed the music end, and Miss Eliza Thomas, who had charge of the 
coaching. Without their whole-souled efforts the performance could 
not have possibly gone through. Each put their whole into it, and the 
results as obtained Thursday evening and the appreciation of the per- 
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formance as shown by the praise given on all sides show the reward of 
their labor. Coaching and training a chorus of about fifty students, be- 
sides the cast of main characters, is by no means a trifling affair. 


REUNION OF THE CLASS OF 713 


At the reunion of the Class of ’13, held at the Hotel Lenox, » 
the following members were present: Mary W. Safford, Bertha 
M. Gorman, Ethel Currie Brooks, Margarette J. Penick, Myrtie 
M. Hutchinson, Jessie Dalton Potter and Helena E. Squires. 


715. Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Warren announce the marriage 

of their daughter, Mabel Enid, to Mr. Walter Langston 
Smith, which took place on Thursday, May the second, at 
Richland, Missouri. 
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GENTLEMEN :— 
Check 
Inclosed please find) P, 0, Order to the amount 
Cash 


of ONE DOLLAR ($1) to cover the amount of my sub- 
scription to THp Emerson Cotiece MaAGAzine for the 
seven monthly issues comprising the season 1918-19. 
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